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PREFACE. 


The  fashion  of  raising  money  for  charitable  purposes  by 
means  of  Bazaars  and  Fancy  Fairs  is  not  only  an  established 
institution  in  this  country,  but  is  decidedly  on  Tthe  increase. 
The  consequence  is  that  there  is  a  persistent  demand  for  some¬ 
thing  new,  both  in  the  mode  of  preparing  the  stalls  and  in  the 
style  of  article  to  be  sold.  Ingenuity  and  originality  are 
severely  taxed  in  the  effort  to  produce  something  different  from 
the  ordinary  monotonous  line  of  pincushions,  antimacassars,  and 
tennis  aprons.  It  is  with  a  view  of  assisting  those  who  desire  to 
strike  out  novelties  in  this  direction  that  the  present  volume 
has  been  compiled.  Our  readers  will  find  herein  suggestions 
for  the  arrangement  of  their  stalls,  the  classification  of  con¬ 
tributions,  the  settlement  of  prices,  and  the  best  mode  of  dis¬ 
posing  of  goods  that  hang  on  hand.  The  subject  of  suitable 
dress  for  the  stall-holders  and  their  assistants  is  treated  very 
fully.  The  question  of  raffles  and  lotteries  is  also  entered 
upon,  their  nature  and  management  being  fully  explained. 
Some  hundreds  of  illustrations  of  suitable  articles  for  selling  at 
bazaars  are  given,  together  with  the  fullest  instructions  as  to 
their  production. 

That  much  ground  is  covered  in  the  following  pages  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  among  the  subjects  treated  of  are 
embroidery,  cane-work,  crochet,  knitting,  netting,  tatting,  rustic- 
work,  skeleton  leaves,  phantom  bouquets,  cone-work,  painting 
on  various  materials,  including  white  wood,  ivory,  china,  terra¬ 
cotta,  and  tapestry. 
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BAZAARS  AND  FANCY  FAIRS. 


How  to  arrange  a  Bazaar — Amusements — Refreshment  Stall — Flower  Stall — ■ 
Live  Stock  Stall — Poor  People’s  Stall. 

The  Idea  of  Organising  a  Bazaar  on  tlie  occasion  of 
subscribing  to  any  charitable  institution  has  become  a  great 
feature  of  the  present  age.  It  affords  opportunities  to  many 
idle  people  of  pleasantly  exerting  themselves,  discovers  and 


1. — Penwiper. 


brings  forward  obscure  talents,  promotes  intercourse  and  amuse¬ 
ment,  and  frequently  ensures  most  advantageous  returns. 

How  to  G-et  up  a  Bazaar. — The  purpose  for  which  the 
funds  realised  are  intended  should  be  clearly  stated  and  circu¬ 
lated  among  all  who  are  wanted  to  take  part  in  conducting  the 
bazaar,  and  every  means  should  be  employed  to  secure  profit¬ 
able  assistance  in  the  enterprise.  A  committee  of  ladies  should 


Bazaar  Boole. 


be  formed,  and  their  decisions,  when  duly  weighed  and  approved, 
carefully  carried  out.  To  them  belongs  the  onus  of  providing 
the  field  of  operations  and  appointing  the  workers  therein. 

The  two  most  popular  stalls  are  always  the  refreshment- 
stall  and  the  flower- stall.  The  holders  of  these  must  be  chosen 
with  much  care,  or  but  indifferent  results  will  ensue.  The  latter 
requires  especial  talent  for  artistic  decoration  and  arrangement ; 
the  former  for  quickness,  skill,  and  neatness.  The  other  stalls 
are  apportioned  to  such  ladies  as  are  willing  to  undertake  them. 

A  suitable  room  must  now  be  hired.  One  long,  large 
room,  with  smaller  ones  opening  into  it,  is  the  best.  These  last 
are  used  for  exhibitions,  conjuring -rooms,  cloak-rooms,  &c. 
School-rooms  are  just  the  kind  of  room  required,  and  are  fre¬ 
quently  lent  for  this  purpose. 

How  to  Arrange  a  Bazaar. — The  room  must  be  made  to 
look  as  artistic  and  inviting  as  possible.  If  evergreens  can  be 
easily  and  inexpensively  procured,  to  festoon  the  walls  and 
wreathe  pillars,  they  look  very  handsome.  The  effect  can  be 
enhanced  by  the  introduction  of  natural  or  artificial  flowers. 

Sometimes  flags  and  banners  are  arranged  singly  or  in 
groups  on  the  walls.  They  look  very  well.  Appropriate  mottoes 
worked  on  perforated  cardboard  with  shaded  wools,  or  of  grouped 
autumn  leaves,  or  of  wadding  frosted  with  glass-powder,  add 
much  to  the  appearance. 

The  centre  of  the  room  may  be  arranged  to  form  a  rockery, 
through  which,  if  practicable,  a  waterpipe  may  be  conducted, 
having  a  jet  fixed  to  the  upper  end.  This  serves  to  keep  the 
plants  from  withering,  and  is  very  cool  and  refreshing  to  the 
assembly.  Ferns,  geraniums,  mosses,  and  almost  any  flowers 
save  those  with  a  very  powerful  odour,  may  be  employed  for  this 
purpose ;  and  when  the  pots  are  concealed  by  means  of  virgin 
cork  a  very  pretty  effect  can  be  produced. 

A  very  easily-made  ornament  consists  of  an  ordinary  wooden 
bucket  covered  with  fir-cones,  nutshells,  short  bits  of  wood,  &c. 
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How  to  Get  Up  ct  Bazaar. 

When  these  have  been  firmly  glued  on,  varnish  the  whole  with 
Judson’s  mahogany  varnish,  or  gild  it  with  gold  paint.  A  row 
of  cones  placed  round  the  top  stands  up  as  an  edge.  Now  get 
some  of  the  large  hedge-ferns  and  place  them  in  the  bucket, 
concealing  the  earth  by  means  of  moss.  If  a  hole  has  been 
made  in  the  bottom  of  the  bucket,  the  ferns  will  take  no  harm. 
A  few  such  buckets,  placed  in  nooks  and  corners  where  they  will 
not  inconvenience  any  one,  will  look  very  well.  Tbe  ferns  and 
buckets  can  be  offered  for  sale  also,  to  be  taken  away  at  the  close 
of  the  bazaar. 

All  the  windows  in  the  room  should  be  hung  with  cur¬ 
tains  either  of  lace  or  muslin,  held  back  by  bows  of  ribbon. 
They  serve  to  temper  the  light  and  give  a  cooler  look  to  the  room. 

A  platform,  if  the  room  has  not  one  already,  must  be  put 
up,  with  a  piano,  harp,  &c.,  placed  thereon  for  the  amusement  of 
the  company.  Programmes  should  be  drawn  up  and  sold  to  add 
to  the  funds.  An  agreeable  little  entertainment  can  be  provided, 
consisting  of  recitations,  vocal  and  instrumental  music;  or  a 
music-stall  may  be  provided,  at  which  a  competent  pianist  shall 
preside,  to  play  over  new  music.  This  will  be  found  amusing  to 
all  present,  and  the  music  will  sell  readily.  The  piano  provided 
must  be  a  good  one,  but  not  too  loud  in  tone,  so  that  it  may  not 
interfere  with  what  is  passing  in  other  parts  of  the  room. 

It  is  a  fallacy  to  suppose  that  people  do  not  require  further 
amusement  than  what  appertains  to  the  bazaar  proper.  When 
a  visitor  has  made  the  tour  of  the  room  once  or  twice,  examined 
the  articles,  and  purchased  such  as  please  her,  she  naturally 
wishes  for  something  more  to  do.  Baffles,  &c.,  are  very  amusing, 
it  is  true,  but  then  all  cannot  join  in  every  raffle,  and  somehow 
things  lose  their  interest  when  one  is  not  part  of  it  oneself,  so 
to  speak.  It  is  very  usual  to  have  what  is  known  as  a  “  Fine 
Art  Exhibition.” 

When  skilfully  and  originally  managed  this  is  very  amusing.  Most  people 
will  know  what  this  is,  but  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  not  seen  one,  the 
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following  explanation  may  be  useful : — If  a  small  room  can  be  spared  for  tbe 
purpose,  so  much  the  better ;  but  if  not,  a  screen  placed  in  one  corner  will 
answer  the  purpose  quite  as  well.  Near  this  stands  the  keeper  with  a  number 

of  catalogues,  which  she  sells 
to  the  passers-by.  She  should 
occasionally  call  out  some  of 
the  most  attractive  features  of 
the  exhibition.  Behind  the 
screen  shelves  must  be  fixed,  on 
which  the  articles  are  placed 
in  the  order  in  which  they  are 
mentioned  in  the  catalogue. 
The  ingenuity  of  the  keeper  of 
the  exhibition  must  be  exer¬ 
cised  to  provide  new  ideas,  as 
many  of  them  are  now  well 
known,  and  unless  originality 
is  shown  the  interest  will  flag. 
Such  arucles  as  a  ball  of  different  shades  of  wool,  designated  in  the  catalogue 
as  “A  Fancy  Ball,”  “Ruins  in  China”  (a  broken  plate),  “A  Peer  of  Great 
Britain”  (a  photograph  of  Brighton  Pier),  “  The  Belle  of  the  Village”  (a  large 
dinner-bell),  and  so  on,  are  all  somewhat  hackneyed  now,  but  they  give  some 
idea  of  the  plan  to  be  followed. 

Another 

AMUSEMENT, 

especially 
for  children, 
is  a  s li  o w 
called  “  The 
Z  oological 
Gardens,”  or 
a  menagerie. 

Another 
screen  or 

room  is  devoted  to  this  purpose.  In  the  show  are  several  clock¬ 
work  toys  repre  senting  various  animals.  These,  when  wound 
up,  walk  after  one  another  along  a  shelf  or  table  prepared  for 
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them.  Sometimes  the  show  is  called  “  Noah’s  Ark,”  in  which 
-case  an  ark  is  provided,  into  which  the  animals  retire  after  pro¬ 
menading  round  the  table.  This  is  a  source  of  great  amusement 
to  children,  and  shrieks  of  delight  are  frequently  heard  as  each 


4. — Pin  cushiojn  . 


little  animal  steadily  proceeds  on  its  way.  The  toys  can  be 
offered  for  sale  when  the  bazaar  is  closing,  or  be  packed  away 
to  do  duty  at  some  future  period. 

Frequently  one  of  the  side  rooms  is  set  apart  as  a  Hall  of 
Magic,  in  which  a  conjurer  with  mysterious  feats  and  witty 
words  charms  both  old  and  young. 

Of  course  all  these  amusements  add  greatly  to  the  funds, 
and  no  pains  should  be  spared  to  augment  them.  A  good  band 


5. — Pack  View  of  No.  4. 


is  always  an  attraction  to  any  assembly,  and  if  the  bazaar  be 
held  in  the  open  air  it  is  especially  desirable. 

The  Refreshment-Stall  maybe  said  to  be  the  busiest  and 
most  prominent  stall  in  the  room,  and  it  usually  proves  very 
remunerative;  the  corner  in  which  it  is  placed  is  rarely 
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deserted.  Everything  should  be  made  to  look  as  dainty 
and  tempting  as  possible.  Several  assistants  are  absolutely 
necessary,  each  presiding  over  a  different  department.  One 
should  take  the  urns,  another  the  sweetmeats,  a  third  the 
more  substantial  fare,  and  a  fourth  should  be  appointed  exclu¬ 
sively  to  take  the  money  and  keep  the  accounts.  This  last  is  a 
most  important  role ,  and  should  not  be  allotted  to  any  but  the 
most  conscientiously  careful. 

This  stall  can  be  rendered  especially  attractive  by  bonbonnih'es ,  which  can 
be  made  in  any  shape,  either  as  books  or  little  cases,  and  should  be  filled  with 
sweetmeats  or  preserved  fruit.  Many  useful  and  pretty  articles  may  be  attached 
to  boxes  of  sweets,  and  thus  sold.  For  boys  boxes  of  sweets,  &c.,  have  an 
especial  attraction ;  and  as  there  is  not  much  for  a  boy  in  a  bazaar,  this  feature 
of  the  refreshment-stall  should  not  be  excluded,  if  only  for  their  sakes. 

The  Flowee- Stall. — This  stall  is  always,  and  deservedly, 
the  most  attractive.  It  looks  charming  indeed  if  only  a  little 
taste  and  skill  be  brought  to  bear  upon  it.  In  London  especially, 
or  in  any  large  town,  flowers  form  one  of  the  most  profitable 
features  of  the  bazaar. 

The  stall  may  be  of  a  variety  of  forms.  We  have  seen  one 
in  the  shape  of  a  huge  basket  with  wreaths  and  festoons  of  ivy 
round  the  edge,  the  centre  being  composed  of  bouquets  of  grow¬ 
ing  plants.  In  another  instance  it  was  a  ship  freighted  with 
flowers.  The  prettiest  style  is  a  kind  of  grotto,  formed  of  light 
woodwork  entirely  hidden  by  bark  and  cork.  In  all  the  ncoks 
and  crevices  of  the  framework  pots  of  ferns  must  be  placed,  to 
appear  as  though  growing  there.  The  flowers  rise  above  this  in 
the  form  of  a  tower.  Baskets  and  ornamental  flowerpots  should 
be  hung  from  the  roof,  and  filled  with  ferns,  flowers,  moss,  &c. 
Another  way  which  has  an  exceedingly  good  effect  is  to  have  the 
stall  arranged  as  a  bank  on  which  the  flowers  appear  growing, 
interspersed  with  ferns,  small  shrubs,  &c.  Button-holes,  how¬ 
ever,  find  the  most  ready  sale.  Almost  any  gentleman  will 
at  least  buy  a  button-hole,  though  he  may  be  one  of  those 
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who  are  perfectly  dismayed  at  the  idea  of  buying  anything 
■else. 

It  will  be  as  well  to  have  a  zinc  tray  to  hold  the  flowers,  that 
they  may  be  kept  fresh  after  having  been  made  up  into  tiny 
bouquets. 

The  stall-keeper,  too,  must  be  very  careful  to  notice  when  any 
flowers  begin  to  droop  and  wither.  These  should  at  once  be 
removed  and  replaced  by  fresh  ones  if  possible  ;  but  in  any  case 
they  must  not  be  allowed  to  remain,  or  the  whole  stall  will  look 
shabby. 

Live-Stock  Stall. — This  is  rather  a  novelty,  and  generally 
a  success.  The  stall  should  be  rather  apart  from  the  others, 
and  not  so  much  decorated,  or  it  will  prove  inconvenient.  A 
long  table,  on  which  to  place  the  various  cages  and  hampers, 
is  essential.  Puppies,  squirrels,  guinea-pigs,  kittens,  canaries 
and  other  birds,  white  mice,  and  a  parrot  previously  educated 
in  a  manner  appropriate  to  the  occasion.  These,  and  many 
more  that  will  doubtless  suggest  themselves,  will  be  found  to 
sell  easily.  They  must  be  carefully  tended  during  the  time  they 
are  offered  for  sale.  Pood  and  water  must  be  given  when 
required,  and  no  one  should  be  allowed  to  tease  them. 

Poor  People’s  Stall. — This  stall,  as  its  name  implies, 
should  be  devoted  to  those  articles  which  are  intended  to  be 
sold  for  giving  away  to  the  poor.  Many  ladies  living  in  both 
town  and  country  have  not  time  for  making  garments  for  the 
poor,  but  are  pleased  to  buy  them  when  ready-made.  Every 
kind  of  garment  for  children — nightdresses,  chemises,  pinafores, 
socks,  dresses,  capes,  hoods,  babies’  caps,  comforters,  knitted 
gloves  and  mittens,  aprons,  besides  garments  for  adults — will  be 
readily  sold.  This  stall  cannot,  of  course,  present  the  attractive 
appearance  common  to  the  others,  but  the  usefulness  of  the 
articles  displayed  will  prevent  the  returns  being  insignificant 
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HOW  TO  PREPARE  ARTICLES. 

Soliciting  Contributions  from  Friends  —  How  to  Sell  —  Marking  Prices. 

What  can  I  make  for  the  Bazaar?  is  a  question  that  is 
asked  by  hundreds  of  persons  every  year :  a  question  that  is 
rarely  found  easy  to  answer.  To  com¬ 
bine  saleable  qualities  with  ornamental 
— both  being  necessary  in  this  case — is 
not  always  a  simple  matter.  For  those 
who  have  a  table  of  their  own  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  is,  of  course,  increased.  They 
may  ask  their  friends  to  contribute,  but 
the  chief  onus  falls  on  the  possessor  of 
the  stall,  and  unless  abundance  of  money 
helps  them  to  a  fair  haven,  there  will 
be  many  contrary  winds  to  blow  them 
from  port. 

Soliciting  Contributions 
from  Friends. — As  in  planning  a 
picnic  one  promises  to  provide  wine, 
another  fruit,  a  third  sweetmeats 
and  so  on,  so,  in  making  collections 
for  bazaars,  the  same  system  should 
be  established;  otherwise  the  un¬ 
fortunate  collector  finds  her  stall 
covered  with  crewel-work,  crochet, 

&c.,  as  the  case  may  be,  while  it  it 
destitute  of  any  other  attraction. 

This  would  be  very  disheartening, 
for  how  is  it  possible  to  make  the 
stall  attractive  with  but  one  feature  ?  The  fair  canvasser, 
therefore,  must  be  very  careful  to  obtain  the  greatest  pos- 
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sible  variety  of  contributions  in  order  to  insure  a  ready  sale. 
One  friend,  perhaps,  is  gifted  with  a  talent  for  etching.  She 


should  be 
asked  to 
supply 
d’oyleys, 
comb -bags, 
brush-bags, 
&c.  An¬ 
other  is  a 
good,  de¬ 
signer.  Let 
her  trace 
designs  on 
velvet,  can¬ 
vas,  &c.,  for 
mantel- 
boards,  sofa 
cushion  s, 
footstools, 
&c . ,  &c . 
These  de¬ 
signs  may 
be  worked 


8. — Glove-Box. 


9. — Pocket. 
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by  some 
other  friend 
or  offered 
for  sale  as 
they  are, 
and  will 
prove  very 
acceptable 
to  many 
people  who 
wish  to 
work  their 
own  cushi¬ 
ons,  &c<,  but 
who  cannot 
design  their 
patterns. 

Another 
friend,  who 
has  a  talent 
for  flower¬ 
painting, 
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could  doubtless  be  induced  to  provide  handscreens,  mats,  lamp¬ 
shades,  &c.,  with  groups  of  flowers  painted  thereon,  either  in 
silk,  satin,  velvet,  muslin,  or  cardboard.  Another  could  supply 
crewel- work,  another  lace,  and  so  on. 

Many  clever-fingered  girls  are  unable  to  aid  in  a  charitable  purpose,  not 
from  disinclination  but  because  they  cannot  afford  to  buy  the  requisite  mate¬ 
rials.  A  good  plan,  therefore,  by  means  of  which  their  help  may  be  utilised 
would  be  to  ascertain  what  they  would  like  to  make,  and  then  either  give  them 
the  materials  yourself,  or  let  some  opulent  but  otherwise  useless  individual  do 
so.  Much  may  be  procured  in  this  manner,  and  great  pleasure  will  be 
experienced  by  these  willing  helpers,  who  would  otherwise  be  debarred  from 
such  enjoyment. 

School- girls  are  often  powerful  allies  in  this  work,  as  they 
canvass  among  their  numerous  friends,  often  obtaining  thus  a 
fair  number  of  saleable  little  articles.  It  is  wonderful  how  many 
tasteful  and  useful  additions  can  be  made  by  means  of  a  little 
ingenuity,  a  skilful  hand  and  a  willing  heart. 

It  is  a  very  great  mistake  to  pile  up  a  stall  with  a  hetero¬ 
geneous  mass  of  little  elegant  nothings,  which  are  ornamental 
doubtless,  but  certainly  not  useful ;  equally  absurd,  too,  is  it  to 
exclude  them.  The  great  object  is  to  combine  utility  and  ele¬ 
gance  ;  when  that  is  arrived  at  the  stall-holder  may  congratulate 
herself  upon  her  success.  Let  it  be  well  remembered,  the  most 
practical  articles  always  sell  the  best. 

How  to  Sell. — There  are  always  several  assistants  to  every 
stall.  These  assistants  are  of  great  use  in  selling  articles,  as 
they  are  not  obliged  to  remain  at  the  stall,  but  can  go  freely 
about  the  room,  carrying  articles  for  sale  to  every  part.  They 
should  endeavour  to  sell  as  much  as  possible  without  annoying 
people.  To  be  teased  and  worried  to  buy  irritates  most  people, 
and  does  much  harm  to  the  cause.  The  medium  between  perse¬ 
cution  and  diffidence  must  be  aimed  at,  and  when  .attained  great 
results  may  be  expected. 

Marking  Prices. — This  very  important  matter  is  often  mis- 
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managed,  and  lias  caused  the  failure  of  more  than  one  venture. 
The  tendency  to  over-price  the  articles  is  great,  and  too  fre¬ 
quently  yielded  to.  It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  people  will  give 
extravagant  prices  for  things  whose  value  is  not  more,  perhaps, 
than  half  the  money  asked,  just  because  the  object  is  a  chari¬ 
table  one.  They  do  not  object  to  give  the  full  value,  but  more 
than  that  is  felt  to  be  an  imposition,  and  the  consequence  is  that 
the  loose  purse-strings  are  tightly  drawn,  and  no  persuasion 
avails  to  slacken  them. 

Let  the  prices,  therefore,  be  reasonable ;  look  over  all  that 
are  sent  ready-priced  by  friends,  altering  such  as  are  exorbitant. 
The  results  of  the  sale  will  be  greater,  and  the  number  of  articles 
left  on  hand  at  the  close  of  the  bazaar  much  diminished. 

With  the  articles  remaining  after  the  close  of  the  bazaar  it 
is  usual  to  have  a  sale  by  auction,  thus  disposing  of  many  more. 
The  mode  of  conducting  an  auction  needs  no  description.  The 
auctioneer  chosen  must  be  one  who  possesses  plenty  of  humour 
and  a  good  voice,  or  his  efforts  will  not  be  successful.  The 
surplus  of  the  refreshment- stall  may  also  be  got  rid  of  by  the 
same  means. 
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HOW  TO  ARRANGE  AND  PLAN 
A  STALL. 

Drapery — Colour — Open-air  Stalls— Fitting  up. 

The  first  consideration  is  the  arrangement  and  decoration  of 
the  stall.  A  long  table  is  the  only  thing  supplied,  as  a  rule, 
upon  which  one  may  exercise  one’s  ingenuity  and  taste.  The 
ordinary  plan  is  to  have  poles  fastened  by  carpenters — four  of 


10. — Toilet-Cushion. 


medium  height  to  the  four  corners  of  the  table,  and  four  higher 
ones  at  thQ  bach  and  front.  Over  these  the  drapery  is  arranged; 
and  it  must  be  confessed  that,  as  regards  this  part  of  the  affair 
a  considerable  want  of  variety  and  originality  may  be  noticed. 
White  muslin  over  glazed  pink  calico  carries  all  before  it  as  a 
general  rule.  It  looks  very  pretty,  fresh,  and  clean,  no  doubt ; 
but  after  a  long  course  of  bazaars,  all  white  muslin  and  pink 
calico,  the  eye  longs  for  variety. 

But  we  must  first  describe  the  mode  of  arranging  the  drapery. 
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In  the  first  place,  pink  glazed  calico  is  rolled  tightly  round  all 
the  poles,  and  these  may  be  covered  again  with  sprigged  muslin 
if  desired.  Pink  calico  is  then  nailed 
all  along  the  table;  then  white  lace 
curtains  are  hung  over  the  poles,  hang¬ 
ing  down  at  either  end  of  the  stall, 
giving  a  light  and  graceful  look  to  the 


11.— Outside  Pocket.  12, — Hand-Bagl 

whole.  This  is  a  much  better  plan  than  making  a  roof  to  the 
sstall  of  pink  calico,  which  adds  greatly  to  the  heat  and  very  little 
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to  the  appearance.  A  valance  of  pink  calico  is  then  nailed  along 
the  edges  of  the  table,  and  covered  with  white  lace  like  the  cur¬ 
tains,  slightly  fulled  in.  The  stall  is  then  ready  for  arrange¬ 
ment. 

In  some  cases  the  poles  are  arranged  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  stall  looks  like  a  gabled  cottage,  or  resembles  (as  in  one 
instance  we  have  observed)  a  Noah’s  Ark  with  the  front  out. 

A  variety  is  sometimes  made  by  substituting  calico  of  a  pale 
green  shade  for  the  pink.  The  effect  is  much  cooler,  but  the 
green  will  never  be  very  popular,  as  it  proves  so  very  unbecoming 
to  the  owners  of  the  stalls,  casting  pale  yellow  reflets  which 
would  prove  trying  to  the  most  perfect  complexion.  The  pink 
calico  is,  on  the  contrary,  becoming,  subdued  as  it  is  by  the  white 
lace,  leno,  or  muslin  over  it. 

Another  way  of  arranging  a  stall  is  to  have  a  pair  of  curtains  fastened  over 
a  pole  fixed  to  the  wall  and  looped  hack  slightly  by  ribbon,  so  as  to  display  the 
wares  effectively.  There  should  he  a  handsome  valance  of  lace  at  the  top  of 
the  curtains,  which  last  being  transparent,  it  is  necessary  to  line  with  calico  or 
some  such  material.  We  have  seen  stalls  so  arranged,  the  lining  in  each  case 
being  of  a  different  colour — blue,  pink,  mauve,  green,  crimson,  &c.  The  effect 
was  very  striking.  The  front  of  the  stall  may  he  trimmed  with  ribbon  bows 
to  match  the  lining,  or,  what  is  still  prettier,  with  bunches  of  flowers  or  dried 
grasses. 

When  the  stalls  are  placed  in  a  row  a  very  pleasing  effect  is 
produced  when  ivy  is  so  arranged  as  to  appear  twining  up  the 
sides  and  over  the  front  of  the  stall.  This  is  doubtless  a  trouble¬ 
some  undertaking,  but  it  well  repays  the  labour  expended,  and 
its  charming  effect  is  well  worth  some  pains.  The  introduction 
of  a  few  berries  and  tinted  autumn  leaves  is  an  artistic  addition. 
When  the  bazaar  is  held  in  the  open  air  the  stalls  look  very 
pretty  if  arranged  in  the  Eastern  fashion,  having  only  the  roof 
and  the  back  covered  with  Indian  matting,  either  entirely  white 
or  with  coloured  borders.  This,  of  course-,  is  practicable  only 
in  very  fine  settled  weather. 

A  variety  in  arranging  the  position  of  the  stalls  will  be 
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welcome.  We  have  seen  them  placed  in  the  form  of  a  crescent 
or  a  horseshoe;  this  looks  better  than  the  hollow  square  or 
straight  row  usually  seen. 

An  important  point  in  the  fitting-up  of  a  stall  is  the  provi¬ 
sion  of  some  nook  to  which  the  stall-holder  may  retire  to  partake 
of  refreshment  or  to  enjoy  a  few  moments’  rest  from  the  heat, 
noise,  and  bustle  that  pervade  the  room.  This  can  easily  be 
done  by  having  only  half  of  the  stall  exposed.  A  second  pair  of 
curtains  should  be  fixed  to  the  centre  poles,  and  slightly  looped 
in  the  middle.  In  front  of  these  curtains  the  buying  and  selling 
takes  place,  while  behind  them  is  the  cool  and  shady  nook  so 
much  desired. 

Arrangement  of  the  Stalls. — Good  taste  and  ingenuity 
are  essential  to  success  in  this  matter.  Every  article  must  be 
so  placed  that  its  best  effect  is  at  once  perceived.  The  danger 
of  hiding  anything  by  crowding  together  must  be  avoided- 
Much  depends  on  the  grouping  of  the  objects.  The  effect  of 
many  pretty  things  is  often  lowered  and  altogether  destroyed  by 
careless  or  inartistic  arrangement.  Indiscriminate  heaping  to¬ 
gether  of  bright  greens,  flaming  reds,  and  crude  blues  frightens 
away  the  intending  purchaser,  who  sees  at  a  glance  all  the  worst 
points  instead  of  the  best.  Bright-hued  Oriental  silks  and 
broches,  Japanese  fans,  parasols,  &c.,  add  a  very  elegant  appear¬ 
ance  to  the  stall,  and  the  various  articles  can  be  arranged  with 
them  as  a  background.  The  silks  take  no  harm  from  the  ex¬ 
posure,  and  do  not  require  cutting.  Those  who  are  fortunate 
enough  to  possess  any  old-fashioned  brocades,  &c.,  can  thus  add 
much  to  the  artistic  appearance  of  their  stalls. 
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ARTICLES  SUITABLE  FOR  A 
BAZAAR. 

D’oyleys — Baskets — Tennis-Aprons — Caps — Pictures — Cosies. 

First  and  foremost,  there  is  tlie  still  fashionable  crewel 
embroidery ;  and  so  various  are  the  articles  for  which  it  can  be 
used  that  this  book  could  be  filled  with  descriptions  of  them 
alone.  Perhaps,  for  certain  things,  outline-stitch  is  rather  super- 


13. — Ornamental  Sachet. 


are  the  chair- covers  made  of  oatmeal  cloth  or  coarse  holland, 
embroidered  at  one  end  with  little  figures,  in  the  style  of  Kate 
Greenaway’s  drawings.  Most  of  these  outline  sketches  are 
executed  all  in  one  colour ;  but  the  work  is,  as  may  be  imagined,, 
chiefly  suitable  for  figures  or  geometric  designs  :  flowers  do  not 
look  at  all  well  so  worked.  Dessert  d’oyleys  are  very  pretty 
embroidered  in  this  stitch  and  fringed  at  the  edges,  while  the 
same  designs  look  well  carried  out  in  etching  with  marking-ink. 
Some  of  these  d’oyleys  are  etched  on  pale  blue  or  pink  jean,  and 
edged  with  a  frill  of  white  Valenciennes  lace,  put  on  just  full 
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enough  to  enable  it  to  set  flat.  Tennis  aprons  are  well  adapted 


16. — Detail  of  17.  17. — Sachet  Cabd-Case. 

-to  ornamentation  with  this  stitch,  suitable  designs  being  em- 
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broidered  on  the  bottom  of  the  skirt,  bib,  and  pocket.  The 
great  advantage  of  the  stitch  for  bazaar  purposes  is  that  it  is  so 
very  quickly  done,  a  few  hours  being  quite  sufficient  to  complete 
a  chair-cover  at  least.  Of  more  elaborate  embroidery  there  are 
some  beautiful  designs  to  be  had ;  but  how  poor  and  miserable 
do  they  look  unless  well  carried  out !  One  of  the  prettiest  we 
have  seen  lately  was,  perhaps,  hackneyed  as  far  as  the  pattern 
went,  but  was  lovely  as  to  work — a  group  of  scarlet  poppies, 
corncockles,  ears  of  corn,  and  ox-eye  daisies.  Another 
piece  of  work,  intended  for  a  mantel- valance,  was  a  flowing 
trail  of  white  arums  and  leaves,  very  handsome  indeed  for 
a  large  room.  A  group  of  water-lilies,  for  a  screen,  was  also 
handsome. 

Baskets  innumerable,  of  all  shapes  and  sizes,  are  fashionable 
and  always  saleable.  Trimmed  up  in  all  sorts  of  different  ways, 
they  are  used  for  any  imaginable  purpose.  Waste-paper  baskets 
are  no  longer  the  typical  lattice-work  baskets  seen  in  pictures  of 
a  few  years  ago ;  they  are  ornamented  with  scallops  of  different- 
coloured  cloth,  finished  with  a  tassel  at  each  point,  or  between 
each  point.  Some  of  them  are  covered  with  rows  of  ball-fringe 
or  coloured  braid,  interlaced  in  a  pattern  amongst  the  wicker¬ 
work.  The  flat  baskets  with  two  handles,  so  useful  for  shopping 
purposes,  may  now  be  bought  for  a  few  pence ;  and  when  em¬ 
broidered  at  the  side  with  a  bunch  of  flowers  worked  with  coarse 
wool  and  a  large  needle,  and  nicely  finished  off  with  bows  of 
ribbon  to  match  the  lining,  are  easily  sold  for  as  many  shillings 
as  they  were  purchased  for  pence  originally.  One  of  the  most 
effective  ways  of  ornamenting  these  baskets  is  to  cut  out  of  dark 
green  cloth  some  leaves,  the  veins  being  outlined  with  silk  and 
the  edges  button-holed  over  if  the  cloth  seems  likely  to  ravel; 
fix  them  to  the  basket  either  by  stitching  or  gumming,  and  work 
the  stalks  in  chain-stitch ;  then  make,  in  the  same  way  as  the 
soft  balls  for  children  are  made,  little  red  cherries  (it  will  look 
better  to  have  some  of  the  fruit  paler  in  colour  than  the  rest, 
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and  some  small  ones  quite  green),  and  fasten  them  to  the  basket 
by  a  soft  hanging  stalk. 

Lawn-tennis  aprons  of  all  sorts  and  sizes  are  always  in 
request,  and  very  various  are  the  materials  of  which  they  may 
be  made  and  the  different  modes  of  ornamenting  them — outline 
stitch,  embroidery,  applique,  and  lace ;  last,  but  certainly  not 
least,  must  be  mentioned  those  made  of  pocket-handkerchiefs. 

Caps,  lace  ties,  and  jabots,  smart  muslin  pinafores  for  babies, 
and  such  little  daintinesses,  are  sure  to  find  favour  at  a  bazaar. 
Caps  may  be  made  of  almost  any  material  at  a  minimum  ex¬ 
penditure  of  time  and  money.  The  simplest  are  those  made 
from  embroidered  handkerchiefs.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  is 
to  make  a  shape  of  crinoline  or  other  stiff  muslin,  and  run 
ribbon  wire  inside  to  make  it  keep  in  form  and  fit  well  to  the 
head.  The  handkerchief  is  very  easily  made  up  over  the  shape ; 
one  corner  is  placed  at  the  back  and  the  two  sides  brought  round 
the  side  of  the  cap  as  far  as  they  will  go  towards  the  front ;  the 
rest  of  the  handkerchief  must  lie  in  loose  folds  over  the  crown, 
and  the  other  two  corners  form  a  trimming  in  the  front.  Here 
and  there  it  may  be  found  difficult  to  completely  hide  the  foun¬ 
dation,  but  such  little  inequalities  are  easily  concealed  with  a 
few  loops  of  ribbon  to  match  the  embroidery  of  the  handker¬ 
chief.  The  look  of  the  cap  is  greatly  improved  by  a  frill  of  lace 
or  lisse  frilling  tacked  inside,  so  that  it  rests  against  the  hair 
and  saves  the  cap  itself  from  getting  dirty.  It  is  easily  renewed, 
and  the  cap  wears  much  longer  with  it  than  without  it. 

Smarter  caps  look  very  nice  made  of  nothing  but  pleatings 
of  Breton  lace  (or  lisse  for  mourning),  overlapping  each  other, 
and  with  no  trimming  but  a  knot  of  flowers  in  front.  Many 
ladies  like  the  turban  caps  made  of  nothing  but  a  piece  of  Indian 
silk,  and  care  should  be  taken  to  have  some  on  the  stall  suitable 
for  fair  as  well  as  dark  complexions.  Odds  and  ends  of  lace 
may  be  used  up  in  a  dozen  different  ways.  One  yard  of  India 
muslin  at  half-a-crown  will  make  at  least  six  articles  with  the 
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help  of  lace.  Ties  of  different  lengths  and  little  lace  bows  for 
the  front  of  a  dress  are  very  quickly  tacked  together.  The  pret¬ 
tiest  bows  are 
made  by  taking 
about  three- 
quarters  of  a 
yard  of  lace, 
about  six 
inches  wide  or 
a  little  less, 
cutting  it  in 
half  and  join¬ 
ing  both  pieces 
in  a  circle. 

18. — Work-Basket.  Tate  ,a  Piece 

of  India  muslin 

ihe  same  size  as  the  circles  of  lace,  and  about  four  inches  wide,  and 
join  that  also  in  a  circle.  Trim  each  end  of  the  muslin  with  the 
lace,  so  that  when 
progress  so  far 
has  been  made 
you  have  a  circu¬ 
lar  piece  of  mus¬ 
lin  trimmed  with 
lace  at  each  end, 
and  looking  like 
a  sleeve.  Then, 
in  the  exact 
middle  of  the 
muslin,  run  a 
gathering  -  thread 
and  draw  it  up 
tight,  fasten  it  off 
securely,  and 


19. — Cap-Basket. 
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finish  off  the  bow  by  a  tie  or  knot  of  lace  in  the  centre  to 
hide  the  draw-thread.  These  bows  sell  much  better  if  a  spray 
of  artificial  flowers 
be  fastened  care¬ 
lessly  on  them,  or 
if  a  tube  be  fixed  at 
the  back  to  hold  a 
natural  flower 
when  worn. 

A  novelty  at  a 
bazaar  is  to  sell 
household  articles, 
such  as  tea-cloths, 
and  dusters  done 
up  in  packets  of  a 
dozen,  smart  cook¬ 
ing  -  aprons,  jelly-  20.— Ket -Basket. 

bags,  gay  afternoon  tea-cloths,  and  any  other  household  neces¬ 
saries  ingenuity  may  suggest.  If  a  bazaar  is  to  take  place 

anywhere  near 
Christmas,  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  have 
a  stall  devoted 
to  Christmas  and 
New  Year’s  Cards. 

Occasionally  at 
a  bazaar  one  stall 
is  devoted  to  the 
sale  of  articles  of 
dress,  and  this 
has  proved  very 
successful.  Hats 
of  plush,  straw,  or 
velvet,  of  all  sizes, 


Work-Basket. 
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shapes,  and  styles,  tea-gowns,  children’s  costumes,  gloves,  and 
even  tiny  boots,  knitted  petticoats  and  hoods  are  among  the 
most  saleable  articles. 

Pictures  are  an  attractive  feature  in  a  bazaar,  and  if  a  good 
number  of  choice  pictures  can  be  obtained  and  hung  in  one  of 
the  side  rooms,  it  may  prove  a  successful  picture-gallery;  and 
many  people  will  doubtless  be  willing  to  lend  their  pictures  for 
such  exhibition.  It  is  a  very  usual  practice  to  hang  pictures  in 
the  room  where  the  bazaar  is  held,  especially  just  above  the 
stalls. 

Tea  and  egg  cosies  in  crewels  or  braiding ;  screens,  bannerets, 
in  feathers  or  water-colours ;  shaving  tidies  of  white  jean,  with 
a  group  of  flowers  painted  or  embroidered  on  them ;  paintings 
on  white  silk,  to  be  finished  for  antimacassars  by  the  addition  of 
a  lace  border ;  knitted  or  patchwork  quilts,  afghans,  and  carriage- 
rugs  will  "all  sell  profitably. 

All  kinds  of  cane,  rush,  and  wicker  work  ;  hanging-baskets 
for  ferns,  made  of  cones  or  acorns  ;  photographs  and  picture- 
frames  of  paper  stars,  cardboard,  or  straw-work ;  papier-mache 
blotting-books,  card-trays,  crumb-trays,  and  brushes ;  fancy 
china,  terra-cotta ;  tiny  statuettes  in  bronze,  Parian  marble,  or 
alabaster ;  Indian  and  Japanese  trinkets  and  curiosities,  will  be 
eagerly  sought  after. 
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NOVELTIES  FOR  BAZAARS. 

Daisy  Mats — Mottoes — Moss-Frames — Wall-Pockets — Letter-Cases. 

Daisy  Mats. — Carry  tlie  wool  across  tlie  frame  from  peg  to 
peg  till  one  side  is  full ;  then  turn  the  frame  and  work  across  in 
the  same  manner.  When  all  the  pegs  are  covered  break  and 
fasten  off  the  wool.  Take  a  mesh-full  of  coarse  knitting  cotton 
and  secure  each  place  where  the  strands  cross  each  other.  When 
this  is  done,  cut  half  the  thickness  of  the  work  between  each 
fastening,  and  with  the  points  of  the  scissors  shape  it  into  a 
smooth  ball.  Eemove  the  mat  from  the  frame  by  lifting  the 
wool  off  the  pegs. 

A  pretty  novelty  for  holding  a  thimble  is  a  small  top-boot. 
Eound  the  sole  are  places  for  pins.  This  is  not  at  all  difficult  to 
make.  The  shape  is  cut  in  cardboard  and  then  covered  with 
velvet  or  silk. 

Etched  d’oyleys,  when  well  done,  are  very  effective.  The 
best  material  for  etching  upon  is  satin  jean.  A  fine-pointed 
steel  pen  and  good  marking-ink  are  necessary.  Care  must  be 
taken  to  work  the  right  way  of  the  jean,  or  spluttering  will  dis¬ 
figure  it.  Hold  the  work  to  the  fire  while  in  progress,  and  when 
finished  iron  on  the  wrong  side.  This  will  prevent  the  ink  from 
turning  brown  when  the  d’oyley  is  washed. 

Kettle-holders  made  of  a  variety  of  materials  are  found  to 
sell  well;  they  may  be  made  of  spatter- work  on  jean,  on  canvas 
embroidered  with  crewels,  of  crash,  of  plaited  ribbons,  &c.  They 
should  be  lined  with  flannel  of  a  contrasting  colour  and  finished 
with  a  ruche.  A  very  good  idea  is  to  make  tea-cosies  and  kettle- 
holders  to  match,  to  sell  together. 

Work-bags  for  children,  made  of  holland,  are  very  accept¬ 
able.  They  are  made  in  the  shape  of  a  round  apron.  A  part 
of  the  bottom  is  turned  up  and  cut  into  large  scallops.  The 
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points  are  fastened 
down.  A  band  round 
tbe  waist  completes 
tlie  bag.  The  edges 
look  well  if  bound 
with  red  braid  or 
cotton  Scotch  plaid. 

Very  pretty  tea-cosies 
can  be  made  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  manner : —  Buy  some 
cotton-backed  satin,  and 
quilt  it,  lining  it  with 
sarcenet  and  edging  with 


a  silk  cord.  Fasten 
a  spray  of  artifi¬ 
cial  leaves  on  the 
outside,  or  a  clus¬ 
ter  of  acorns, 
berries,  <fcc.  Pale 
blue  and  cherry 


22.— Cuetain-B  and. 

colour  show 
the  leaves  to 
the  best  ad¬ 
vantage. 

Children’s 
scrap  -  books 
made  of  hol- 
land  sell  well. 
The  pages 
should  be  well 
fill  e  d  with 

gaily  -  coloured 
23.— Detail  of  22.  .  , 

pictures. 

Pretty  antimacassars  are  easily  made  of  net  or  spotted  muslin, 
with  the  addition  of  a  frill  all  round  and  bows  at  the  corners. 
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Note-cases  of  brown  bolland  bound  with  braid  are  very 
popular  with  children  at  bazaars.  They  should  be  made  of  the 

size  and  shape  of  blotters,  with 
a  pocket  at  one  end,  into  which 
note-paper  is  slipped.  A  piece 
of  elastic  down  the  middle  holds 
some  sheets  of  blotting-paper 
in  their  place.  Similar  cases, 
made  of  leather,  crash,  or  toile 


24. — CIRCULAR  PES  WIPER. 

dree,  with  a  design  in  crew¬ 
els,  serve  to  hold  letters,  pho¬ 
tographs,  &c. 

An  exceedingly  pretty 
little  pincushion  consists  of 
a  bunch  of  tiny  hearts  in 
cardboard,  each  covered  with 
a  different  shade  of  silk  or 
velvet.  The  pins  are  put  in 
all  round.  A  bright-coloured 
ribbon,  to  which  each  heart 
is  attached  by  a  little  string, 
is  tied  in  a  bow  connecting 
all  together. 

Emery  cushions  can  be 
made  very  easily,  and  gummed 
into  acorn-cups,  beechnut- 
cups,  or  walnut-shells.  They 
are  very  neat  and  pretty. 

Dolls’  bedsteads  are  ingeniously  made  out  of  small  oblong 
boxes  by  placing  the  lid  at  right  angles  to  the  box,  and  then 
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covering  all  with,  a  valance  and  curtains.  The  coverings  and 
pillows  must  just  fit  the  box,  and  can  be  trimmed  round  with 
very  narrow  imitation  Valenciennes  lace. 

Menu-cards  in  packets  of  a  dozen  will  be  found  to  sell  well. 
These  can  be  made  in  a  variety  of  elegant  designs.  Autumn 
leaves  well  arranged  and  gummed  on  to  the  cards,  pretty  groups 
of  hand-painted  flowers  or  miniature  landscapes,  pen-and-ink 
sketches,  &c.,  will  all  be  suitable.  The  greater  originality  dis¬ 
played  the  better. 

A  decided  novelty  in  crosses,  frames  for  small  pictures,  and 
similar  ornaments,  and  one  that  strongly  resembles  carved  jet, 
can  be  made  by  pounding  thick  black  glass  into  fragments, 
heating  them  very  hot  in  the  fire  to  soften  the  sharp  edges,  and 
then  attaching  them  to  the  surface  of  the  article  you  wish  to 
decorate  by  means  of  strong  glue. 

In  making  picture-frames  or  crosses  a  light  wood  foundation 
is  preferable  to  cardboard,  as  it  is  less  likely  to  warp. 

Blue,  green,  crimson,  or  other  coloured  glasses  may  be  sub¬ 
stituted  for  black  in  making  ornamental  work,  if  the  surface  of 
the  article  first  be  coloured  the  same  shade  as  the  glass.  A  very 
transparent  glue  must  be  used  to  fasten  the  particles. 

Mottoes. — Exquisite  mottoes  can  be  made  as  follows  : — Cut 
a  piece  of  very  stiff  cardboard  the  desired  shape  and  size  of 
your  motto.  Give  the  upper  surface  a  thick  coat  of  mucilage, 
and  over  this  press  the  thickest  and  best  pure  white  cotton 
Madding.  When  this  is  firmly  attached  and  the  gum  quite  dry , 
gently  pull  off  the  smooth  upper  surface  of  the  wadding,  and 
very  gently  pull  up,  here  and  there,  that  which  is  attached  to 
the  cardboard  and  sprinkle  with  diamond-dust,  such  as  is  used 
for  wax  flowers,  and  you  have  what  looks  like  snow.  This  for 
the  foundation.  Having  ready  your  letters  or  other  designs  for 
the  motto,  cut  in  thin  cardboard,  cover  them  with  glass  of 
the  desired  colour — different  colours  mixed  are  pretty — fasten 
on  the  cotton  foundation,  and  frame  with  a  border  of  black 
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glass.  Christmas  and  New  Year’s  mottoes  are  very  pretty  with 
the  border  and  lettering  made  of  evergreens  mixed  with  white 
and  scarlet  berries.  Another  beautiful  motto  is  made  by  cover¬ 
ing  a  heavy  cardboard  foundation  with  pale  blue  frosted  plush 
or  velvet,  the  lettering,  &c.,  made  of  white  cotton  wadding 
frosted  with  diamond-dust,  and  the  frame  of  the  motto  made  of 
white  glass.  Exceedingly  unique  and  rustic-looting  mottoes  and 
other  ornaments  can  be  made  by  fastening  on  to  a  cardboard 
foundation  the  dry  greenish-grey  moss  found  on  wood’s  bark  as 
a  background,  and  making  the  lettering,  designs,  &c.,  of  light 
green  moss  that  has  been  pressed  for  the  purpose,  and  tiny 
autumn  leaves  and  such  pressed  flowers  as  retain  their  colours. 
Erame  with  cedar-spray  or  the  slender  branches  of  the  pine-tree 
from  which  the  needles  have  been  removed. 

Moss  Frames. — Very  pretty  frames  for  small  photographs 
or  engravings  may  be  made  of  the  wood’s  moss  before  referred 
to  that  is  found  on  the  bark  of  most  forest  trees,  and  in  profu¬ 
sion  on  that  of  apple-trees.  To  make  these  frames,  make  stiff 
cardboard  foundation,  attach  the  moss  with  glue,  commencing 
with  the  lightest  shades  of  moss  for  the  inside  edges  of  frames 
and  the  darkest  for  the  outer  edges.  Now  go  over  the  surface 
of  the  moss  with  a  brush  that  has  been  dipped  in  very  thin 
mucilage,  and  whilst  yet  damp  sift  over  it  diamond-dust  or  the 
fine  glass  that  may  be  had  at  any  glass  factory. 

Artificial  Moss. — Take  green  single  wool  shaded  in  the 
skein,  or  you  may  mix  the  shades  to  suit  yourself,  and  split  it 
carefully.  With  a  medium-sized  steel  crochet-hook  make,  on  a 
foundation  chain  of  seven  stitches,  strips  a  yard  or  more  in 
length  in  single  crochet.  When  you  have  crocheted  as  much  as 
you  think  you  will  need,  wet  it  thoroughly  in  the  following  solu¬ 
tion  : — One  cup  of  warm  soft  water,  one  tablespoonful  of  alcohol, 
one  teaspoonful  of  strong  spirits  of  ammonia,  and  the  whole 
stirred  with  a  bit  of  white  soap  until  it  makes  a  slight  lather. 
When  thoroughly  wetted  squeeze  out  the  strips,  and  press 
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"between  thick  cloths  or  papers  with  heavy  warm  irons  until  every 
bit  of  moisture  has  been  absorbed.  Let  it  lie  a  few  days,  the 
longer  the  better,  before  using.  When  you  wish  to  use  the 
crocheted  strip,  overhand  it  very  closely  lengthwise  of  one  edge 
with  green  thread  or  wool,  cut  the  other  edge  of  the  entire 
length,  wasting  as  little  as  possible.  Now  cut  in  slits,  half-an- 
inch  apart,  to  within  one-eighth  of  an  inch  of  the  over-seamed 


26. — Wood-Basket. 


edge,  and  ravel  out,  and  you  will  find  that  you  have  a  lovely 
imitation  of  moss.  Sew  in  alternate  strips  on  your  foundation 
for  frame  or  mat,  and  you  may  frost  if  you  choose,  the  same  as 
the  real  moss.  This  artificial  moss  is  especially  pretty  for  lamp- 
mats,  or  as  a  binder  for  rugs  that  have  been  worked  on  canvas. 
For  this  latter  purpose  it  is  pretty  knitted  in  shaded  brown. 
Instead  of  the  crochet-hook  this  moss  may  be  made  with  coarse 
steel  knitting-needles  in  plain  knitting. 

Wall  Pockets. — Very  effective  pockets  or  catch-alls  are 

made  of  cheap  straw  wide-brimmed  hats.  Buy  at  the  druggist’s 
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or  fancy  dealer’s  a  bottle  of  liquid-gilt,  and  put  it  all  over  the 
outside  of  the  hat  with  a  camel’s-hair  brush.  Let  it  dry 
thoroughly,  and  then  line  the  brim  with  satin,  and  in  place  of  a 
crown  lining  mate  the  satin  to  form  a  bag  and  draw  with  a 
drawing-cord  and  tassels.  Turn  the  hat  up  on  one  side,  and 
put  on  a  large  bunch  of  dried  grasses  and  ribbon,  also  a  few 


27- — W  ORK-B  AS  EET. 


wild  flowers.  For  those  who  have  not  seen  them,  children’s 
little  wooden  pails  with  fancy  pictures  on  or  painted  in  water¬ 
colours,  and  finished  at  the  top,  with  satin  frilled  on  to  form  a 
bag,  are  very  pretty  and  inexpensive. 

Cap  Basket. — A  basket  of  this  description  is  very  useful 
for  elderly  ladies  who  dwell  in  the  country  and  carry  their  caps 
when  dining  out,  and  it  is  also  useful  for  carrying  about  fancy 
work,  &c.  A  round  is  formed  of  silver  paper,  it  is  lined,  and  at 
each  side  there  is  a  crimson  silk  or  satin  bag,  drawn  with  a  silk 
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cord.  If  preferred,  cardboard  covered  with  Java  canvas  and 
worked  in  cross-stitch  can  be  substituted  for  the  silver  paper. 

Chinese  Penwiper. — Take  a  diminutive  Chinese  fan  with 
very  long  handle,  cover  the  fan  with  silk  on  both  sides,  then  cut 
several  pieces  of  black  cloth  and  fasten  each  side  of  fan.  For 
the  outside  cut  off  cardboard,  cover  with  silk,  and  transfer  a 
Chinese  picture  in  the  centre.  To  complete  the  ornamentation, 
fasten  a  few  light  feathers  turning  towards  the  handle,  and  finish 
with  a  fine  cord  and  small  tassels.  1 

Curtain-Band — Knitting. — (White  cord  and  coarse  steel 
needles.)  Begin  by  crocheting  a  loop  loosely  with  18  chain  and 
1  slip  stitch ;  then  place  the  stitch  on  the  knitting-needle  and 
knit  to  and  fro  as  follows  : — First  row :  Twice  alternately  cotton 
forward,  and  decrease  1  (that  is,  slip  1  as  if  for  purling,  knit  1, 
and  pass  the  slipped  stitch  over  the  knitted  one).  Second  row  : 
Twice  alternately  cotton  forward,  decrease  1 ;  repeat  the  second 
row  as  often  as  necessary,  cast  off,  and  crochet  a  loop  of  18  chain 
as  above.  This  is  also  pretty,  used  for  a  border  on  table-covers, 
or  brackets,  and  hang  tassels  in  the  loops  to  form  a  fringe. 

Fan  or  Hand- Screen. — Cover  two  pieces  of  very  thin  card- 
board  on  one  side  with  silk.  Paint  or  embroider  a  floral  design 
in  the  centre  of  each.  For  the  handle  use  the  end  of  an  old 
parasol-handle,  or  purchase  a  handsome  carved  toothbrush  and 
cut  the  bristles  off,  and  glue  it  firmly  between  the  two  card¬ 
boards.  Finish  the  edge  with  chenille  and  gold  braid,  and  at 
the  top  glue  in  any  kind  of  fancy  feathers,  cord,  and  tassels  to 
correspond  with  the  silk  and  painting. 

Herring-bone  Purse. — Only  two  needles  are  required  for 
this  knitting.  Cast  on  eighty-eight  stitches,  begin  with  the  silk 
forward,  slip  a  stitch,  knit  a  stitch,  pass  the  first  over  the  second, 
knit  a  stitch,  bring  the  silk  forward  and  rib  the  next ;  when  this 
is  done  the  silk  will  be  forward ;  begin  again.  If  the  purse  is 
required  to  be  longer,  cast  on  as  many  stitches  as  are  necessary, 
only  it  must  be  a  number  which  can  be  divided  by  four. 
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Porcupine  Knitting  for  a  Purse. — Pour  fine  needles, 
nearly  three  skeins  of  silk,  and  one  string  of  gold  beads  are 
required.  Thread  some  of  the  beads  on  the  silk  before  you 
begin.  Cast  36  stitches  on  each  of  three  needles,  knit  a  plain 
round ;  knit  4  stitches,  bring  the  silk  forward,  knit  a  stitch — 
this  is  the  centre  stitch  of  the  pattern — bring  the  silk  forward, 
knit  4  stitches,  slip  a  stitch,  taking  it  under,  knit  2  taken 
together,  pull  the  slipped  stitch  over  it,  then  begin  knitting  the 
4  stitches  again,  &c.  It  is  better,  at  the  end  of  eack  needle,  to 
knit  a  stitch  oft  the  next  one,  as  it  prepares  for  the  next  round. 
Continue  thus  for  six  rounds,  increasing  before  and  after  every 
centre  stitch,  and  knitting  till  within  one  of  where  you  decreased, 
which  stitch  slip,  knit  the  next  two  together,  and  pull  the  slipped 
stitch  over  it;  knit  a  plain  round,  knit  another  round  plain, 
excepting  over  the  centre  stitches,  where  you  are  to  knit  a  bead, 
bringing  it  through  the  stitch ;  knit  ,a  plain  round,  keeping  the 
beads  on  the  outside  of  the  purse  (this  purse  is  knitted  wrong 
side  outward) ;  knit  to  within  one  stitch  of  the  bead  stitch,  which 
slip;  knit  two  together.  These  six  rounds  increase  each  side  of 
the  stitch  you  decreased  with  in  the  last  pattern,  which  makes 
that  the  centre  stitch  for  the  bead.  It  is  easy  to  count  tke 
number  of  rounds  you  have  done  at  the  place  where  yen 
decreased. 

A  very  pretty  chatelaine  pocket  may  be  made  by  cutting  the 
shape  first  in  cardboard,  one  for  the  front,  and  another  for  the 
back,  similar  in  shape  to  the  first,  only  with  a  pointed  piece  to 
turn  over  and  button  envelope  fashion.  A  third  piece,  an  inch 
and  a-half  wide,  must  surround  the  first  piece  of  cardboard  and 
be  joined  to  it  on  one  side,  and  the  second  piece  on  the  other 
side.  Line  each  of  these  pieces  with  silk  or  cambric,  and  cover 
the  outside  with  velvet  or  corded  silk  before  joining  together. 
Edge  the  seams  with  a  small  gold  or  silk  cord,  leaving  a  loop  at 
the  point  of  the  envelope,  which  must  fasten  to  a  corresponding 
button  on  the  first  piece.  If  the  bag  is  velvet  the  belt  must  be 
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the  same,  if  of  silk  then  the  belt  must  be  silk.  The  bag  must 
be  hung  to  the  belt  by  two  cords,  from  either  side,  of  the  same 
kind  as  trims  the 
seams,  and  joined  at 
the  waist  by  a  button 
or  hook. 

A  neat  work -case 

may  be  made  of  Java 

canvas  twelve  inches 

long  and  seven  broad, 

a  bit  of  silk  the  same 

size  for  lining,  and  six  1 

skeins  of  worsted  or 

floss,  any  colour  best 

liked.  Work  a  border 

down  both  sides  of 

the  canvas  and  across 

one  end,  leaving  space 

to  turn  in  the  edge 

of  the  material.  The 
.  n  ,  28. — Woek  oe  Waste-Papeb  Basket. 

border  may  be  as 

simple  as  you  like;  four  rows  of  cross-stitch  will  do.  When 
the  border  is  done,  baste  on  the  lining,  turn  in  the  edges,  and 

seam  it  very 
neatly.  Then 
turn  up  the 
lower  end  of  this 
strip  to  form 
a  bag,  and 
sew  the 
edges  to- 
getter 

firmly.  The  embroidered  end  folds  over  to  form  a  flap  like  a  pocket- 

book,  and  must  have  two  small  buttons  and  loops  to  fasten  it  down. 
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Knitting-bags  made  of  Turkish  towelling  are  very  convenient 
to  liang  on  the  back  of  a  chair  and  hold  knitting  work  when  not 

needed.  They  are  made  of 
four  pieces,  each  one  a  foot 
long,  pointed  at  the  top  and 
bottom,  and  slightly  curved 
towards  the  middle  on  both 
sides.  The  pieces  are  braided 
or  embroidered  in  silk  or 
worsted  in  some  simple  pat¬ 
tern,  bound  with  narrow  rib¬ 
bon  of  bright  colour,  and 
sewed  together  with  a  tassel 
to  finish  the  bottom  and  a 
drawing  ribbon  at  the  top. 


30. — No.  31  SHOWN  open. 

Work-aprons  may  be  made 
like  any  aprons,  secured  by  a 
band  around  the  waist,  except 
that  they  are  cut  ten  inches 
longer.  This  extra  ten  inches 
of  length  is  to  be  turned  up 
from  the  bottom  and  divided 
off  by  stitching,  so  as  to  form 
four  or  more  oblong  pockets 
open  at  the  top.  These  pockets 
are  handy  for  balls  of  worsted, 
patterns,  or  unfinished  work. 
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Scent-cases,  for  tlie  top  of  a  trunk  or  drawer,  may  be  made 
of  large  silk  or  muslin  cases,  quilted  with  orris-root  or  sachet- 
powder,  and  are  acceptable  to  almost  all  ladies.  Pocket  sachets 
of  silk,  quilted  and  trimmed  with  gold  twist,  or  braided  and 
scented,  are  pretty  presents  for  gentlemen.  A  glove-sachet 
should  be  the  length  and  width  of  an  ordinary  pair  of  gloves. 
It  must  be  quilted  and  edged  with  narrow  silk  cord,  with  a  small 
loop  at  each  corner.  A  necktie-sachet  is  made  narrow  and  just 
long  enough  to  hold  an  evening  tie  folded  in  half.  Articles' 
which  will  be  found  useful  and  acceptable  to  clergymen  are 
sermon- covers  of  either  silk  or  velvet,  a  trifle  larger  than 
ordinary  sermon  paper,  lined  with  silk,  and  having  a  cross  or 
monogram  embroidered  or  braided  on  them.  A  bit  of  fine 
elastic  should  be  placed  inside  from  top  to  bottom  to  hold  the 
leaves  in  their  place. 

For  comforters  those  knitted  in  brioche  stitch  in  single- 
Berlin  wool  are  the  softest,  most  pliable  and  elastic.  It  is  an 
easy  stitch  to  knit,  as  every  row  is  the  same.  It  is  *  over,  slip  1 
as  if  about  to  purl,  knit  2  together,  repeat  from  *.  The  next 
row  is  the  same,  *  over,  slip  1,  knit  2  together,  repeat  from  *t 
but  the  slipped  stitch  is  the  one  made  by  “  knit  2  together”  in 
the  last  row,  and  the  over  and  the  slipped  stitch  of  the  last  row 
are  knitted  together.  It  takes  two  rows  to  make  a  complete 
stitch,  one  each  side  of  the  work.  Seventy-two  stitches  make  a 
wide  comforter,  and  any  colour  looks  well  with  stripes  of  black 
at  the  end.  A  fringe  should  finish  it. 

Hairbrush-causes  are  useful,  and  may  be  made  ornamental 
also.  A  pretty  one  is  made  of  a  length  of  blue  cambric  or 
sateen,  covered  with  spotted  muslin,  sufficiently  long  and  wide 
to  lie  on  a  table  under  brushes,  and  fold  across  above  them.  An 
edging  of  lace  and  ruche  of  blue  satin  ribbon  is  added  all  round 
as  a  finish,  but  must  be  on  alternate  sides,  making  a  division  in 
the  centre  where  the  folding  is,  as  the  side  that  passes  over  the 
brushes  must  be  trimmed  on  the  outside.  Sometimes  the  ruche 
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is  put  on  both  sides.  Another  pattern  is  to  make  the  case  to  fib 
the  brushes  easily,  with  a  flap  to  fold  over,  and  to  work  designs 
on  the  case  and  flap.  Add  a  band  of  elastic  on  the  flap  below 
the  pattern  for  the  comb.  For,  travelling  the  flap  turns  over 
and  buttons  up.  Such  cases  look  well  in  linen,  neatly  braided. 

Tasteful  flowerpot- covers  may  be  niad3  of  four  pieces  of  card¬ 
board  the  height  of  ordinary  flowerpots,  and  from  five  to  eight 
inches  in  width,  according  to  the  size  of  the  pot.  Lace  them 
together  at  the  sides  with  fine  gold  or  silver  cord,  and  tie  the 
cords  at  the  top  in  a  bow,  with  a  little  gold  or  silver  tassel 
attached  to  each  end.  The  four  sides  of  the  cover  should  be 
ornamented  in  the  centre  of  each  with  drawings,  coloured  pic¬ 
tures,  groups  of  dried  flowers,  ferns,  seaweed,  or  autumn  leaves, 
as  fancy  may  dictate. 

Letter-cases  to  hang  on  the  walls  are  made  by  cutting  a  piece- 
of  white  cardboard  twelve  inches  long.  Make  a  point  at  the  top, 
like  the  flap  of  an  envelope,  and  bind  it  all  round  with  narrow 
bright-coloured  ribbon ;  turn  up  four  inches  at  the  bottom  to 
make  a  sort  of  flap-pocket ;  lace  it  up  each  side  with  ribbon  or 
cord  and  bore  a  round  hole  in  the  point  by  which  to  hang  it. 

Cases  similar  to  these,  on  a  larger  and  stronger  scale,  are 
useful  for  hanging  in  libraries  or  sitting-rooms  as  a  depository 
for  newspapers,  periodicals,  &c.  They  offer  great  opportunities 
for  a  display  of  taste  in  decoration.  Pockets,  the  same  shape,, 
of  holland  or  crash,  are  handy  to  hang  in  closets  for  boots  and 
shoes,  and  larger  ones,  divided  into  compartments  for  patterns 
or  scrap-bundles,  are  invaluable. 

A  strong  and  neat  music-case  is  made  as  follows : — Cut  a 
piece  of  the  leather  some  inches  larger  thau  an  open  piece  of 
music,  bind  it  all  round,  double  it,  and  sew  together  at  the  edges. 
The  music  lies  flat  inside.  Another  shape  is  to  cut  it  the  size  of 
the  music  with  a  good  margin,  line  it,  sew  elastic  in  the  centre, 
under  which  the  music  is  fastened,  and  then  roll  music  and  case- 
together. 
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In  lamp-shades  one  has  quite  a  play  for  ingenuity.  Cut  a 


32. — Lamp-Shade. 


33. — Woek-Basket. 

shape  in  cardboard  and  ornament  with  pictures,  or  prick  a  design 
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with  a  penknife,  which  has  an  admirable  effect.  Dried  flowers 


34. — Waste-Papek  Basket. 


35.— Work-Basket. 

or  ferns  arranged  on  silk  or  cardboard,  and  covered  with  pre- 
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pared  muslin  to  keep  them  from  breaking  off,  are  lovely  and 
somewhat  of  a  novelty.  For  a  silk  or  thin  ground,  a  brass  wire 
of  given  circumference  for  the  top,  and  another  much  wider  for 
the  bottom,  are  required.  Very  elegant  shades  may  be  made  of 
pink  crape.  Cut  a  circle  of  the  crape ;  let  the  diameter  of  this 
circle  be  exactly  double  the  depth  you  wish  the  shade  to  be ;  cut 
a  round  hole  in  the  centre  for  the  chimney  of  the  lamp  to  pass 
through.  Ornament  the  crape  with  small  bunches  of  flowers  cut 
out  of  cretonne,  tacked  on  and  button-holed  round.  Edge  the 
bottom  of  the  shade  with  pink  silk  fringe  about  three  inches 
wide,  and  finish  by  putting  a  close  ruching  of  pink  silk  round 
the  top,  and  you  will  have  an  uncommon-looking  shade,  and  one 
which  will  shed  a  pleasing  light  through  the  room. 

Children’s  reins  for  play,  made  from  the  following  directions, 
are  strong  and  pretty: — Cast,  on  a  pair  of  bone  knitting-needles, 
twenty  stitches  in  double  Berlin,  and  knit,  in  plain  knitting,  a 
stripe  ten  inches  in  length,  always  slipping  the  first  stitch  of 
every  row ;  cast  off.  To  each  end  of  this  stripe  is  attached  a 
circle  for  the  arms,  which  is  made  thus :  Take  a  piece  of  cord, 
the  kind  used  in  hanging  pictures,  and  make  a  circle  the  size  of 
a  child’s  arm  at  the  shoulder;  sew  the  ends  firmly  together, 
splicing  one  a  little  past  the  other;  then  cover  the  cord  with 
cotton,  wool,  or  flannel,  to  make  it  soft ;  then  cover  lastly  with  a 
stripe  of  knitting,  casting  on  eight  stitches  and  knitting  the 
length  required,  plain  every  row ;  sew  it  on  overcast  on  the  inner 
side.  Before  attaching  the  stripe  first  knitted  to  the  armholes 
there  ought  to  be  sewed  upon  it  some  name,  such  as  “  Beauty” 
or  “  Fairy,”  and  to  the  under  edge  should  be  fastened  three  or 
four  little  bells.  When  fastening  the  stripe  for  the  chest  to  the 
armholes  do  not  let  the  sewing  be  seen,  but  overcast  on  the  inner 
side  to  the  overcasting  on  the  armholes.  Cast  on  eight  stitches 
and  knit,  in  plain  knitting,  a  rein  the  length  required,  two  and 
a-half  yards  being  enough,  as  it  stretches  in  use.  Attach  the 
ends  to  the  armholes  at  the  back,  sewing  to  the  overcasting ; 
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then  finish  by  knitting  a  stripe  twenty  stitches  in  breadth  and 
ten  inches  in  length,  the  ends  of  which  sew  to  the  armholes  at 
the  back,  at  the  same  place  as  the  rein. 

Dolls  of  all  sizes,  and  dressed  in  every  costume,  from  the 
bald-headed  baby  in  long  clothes  to  the  young  lady  in  Parisian 
attire,  are  not  to  be  forgotten.  One  dressed  in  white  cotton 
wool,  or  Canton  flannel,  as  an  Esquimaux,  is  an  excellent  toy  for 
a  baby.  So  also  are  the  knitted  dolls.  These  are  knitted  in 
fine  worsted  on  No.  16  or  18  needles,  and  should  be  knitted  to 
a  shape.  It  would  take  too  long  to  give  exact  directions,  but 
you  cannot  go  far  wrong  if  you  lay  a  doll  down  and  draw  the 
outline.  Knit,  by  this  outline,  two  pieces  and  join  them.  A 
face  is  knitted  with  an  oval  piece  of  knitting,  and  drawn  over  an 
old  face.  With  judicious  dressing  you  may  have  a  fair  result, 
even  the  first  time  of  trying.  Eabbits,  cats,  and  dogs  are  all 
made  in  the  same  manner :  they  should  be  knitted  in  loop-stitch 
or  looped  crochet,  then  cut,  combed,  and  stuffed.  Eabbits,  too, 
are  very  pretty  made  of  grey  velveteen  and  white  plush,  stuffed 
with  wool,  and  pink  or  black  beads  used  for  eyes. 

Dancing  men  may  be  made  of  cork,  dressed  up,  and  with 
black  silk  strings  to  make  them  dance.  Men  and  animals  cut 
out  of  cardboard,  painted,  and  joined  together  with  strong  twine, 
afford  great  amusement,  and  are  just  as  good  as  any  you 
purchase. 

Balls  are  made  in  various  ways,  and  use  up  the  various  odds 
and  ends  to  great  advantage.  The  soft  fluffy  balls  made  over 
cardboard  are  the  best  for  this  purpose.  For  one  of  these  balls 
you  trace  a  circle,  the  diameter  of  which  must  be  the  size  you 
wish  the  ball.  Say  the  diameter  is  three  inches :  inside  this,  and 
from  the  same  point  in  the  centre,  trace  a  smaller  circle  of  one 
and  a  quarter  inches  in  diameter.  Cut  this  inner  circle  out, 
draw  another  exactly  like  the  large  one,  keep  the  two  together, 
and  wind  the  wool  you  use  over  and  over  these  two  pieces  of 
card  until  you  can  draw  no  more  wool  through,  even  with  a 
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crochet-hook.  Ton  next  cut  the  wool  just  over  the  outer  nm  of 
the  two  circles,  and  between  the  pieces  of  cardboard  tie  all  the 


wool  to¬ 
gether  se¬ 
curely  with 
strong  twine 
or  with  thick 
silk  if  you 
wish  to 
make  the 
balls  hang 
together. 
This  silk 
must  be  left 
with  long 
ends  and 
crocheted 
up  into  a 
very  fine 
cord  in 
chain  stitch. 
You  next 
remove  the 
cardboard 


36. — Glove-Box. 


37. — Detail  of  36. 


and  proceed 
to  cut  the 
wool  and 
shape  it 
round  with 
scissors; 
this  is  the 
only  diffi¬ 
cult  part  of 
the  manu¬ 
facture  of 
these  soft 
balls.  An¬ 
other  me¬ 
thod  is  to 
knit  them 
in  brioche 
stitch  in 
one,  two, 
or  three 
colours4 
in  single 
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Berlin  wool.  Take  a  pair  of  No.  14  needles  and  cast  on  28 


38. — Design  for  Church  Service. 

;  knit  back.  The  first  row :  *  wool  forward,  slip  the 
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next  stitch,  knit  the  second ;  repeat  from  *  to  the  end  of 
the  row.  Second  row:  #  wool  forward,  slip  as  if  yon  in¬ 
tended  to  purl  the  next  stitch,  knit  the  2  stitches  together, 
lying  over  each  other ;  repeat  from  #  twelve  times  more,  leaving 
3  stitches  nnworked.  Third  row :  Turn,  wool  forward,  slip  1, 
knit  2  together  twelve  times,  leaving  3  nnworked  at  the  other 
end  of  the  needle.  Fourth  row :  Turn,  work  as  before  eleven 
times.  Fifth  row :  Turn,  work  as  before  ten  times,  and  so  on, 
leaving  3  more  stitches,  or  another  rib,  until  you  have  only  two  ribs 
in  the  centre  ;  knit  these  two  ribs,  turn,  and  knit  all  the  stitches 
off ;  then  knit  two  whole  rows  of  the  28  stitches.  Join  now  your 
second  colour,  knit  two  whole  rows,  and  then  repeat  from  the 
second  row.  Eight  of  these  little  pieces  will  be  required ;  knit 
the  two  pieces  together  to  join  them,  stuff  it  with  lamb’s-wool 
combed,  or  the  shavings  of  other  soft  balls,  and  draw  up  the 
centres. 

A  third  kind  of  ball  is  made  by  cutting  pieces  of  kid  or 
leather  in  the  same  shapes  as  those  described  above.  Draw  a 
circle  the  size  you  require  the  ball,  and  divide  it  into  four  or  eight 
sections ;  cut  these  out,  then  cut  your  pieces  the  same  size,  sew 
them  together,  stuff  with  hair  or  wool,  and  ornament  with  braid. 
Such  balls  may  be  made  from  old  kid  gloves. 

Fancy  Pincushion. — Take  three  small  cane  rods  and  put 
brass  knobs  at  all  the  ends.  Make  the  foundation  of  cushion 
of  a  large- size  collar-box,  cover  the  sides  with  velvet,  upon 
which  diamond- shaped  pieces  of  perforated  board  are  placed, 
worked  round  the  edge  with  coloured  floss.  Fill  the  box  with 
bran,  and  cover  the  top  with  velvet.  The  canes  are  wound 
round,  and  the  pincushion  is  crossed  by  a  narrow  strip  of  per¬ 
forated  card  laid  on  to  a  narrow  blue  ribbon.  Bows  of  blue 
ribbon  are  then  tied  on,  and  the  stand  is  finished.  A  sharp 
knife  is  needed  to  cut  the  cardboard. 

Box  foe  Playing-Caeds. — Materials :  Cardboard,  wire, 

velvet,  silk,  ribbon,  purse-silk  or  gold  cord,  and  coarse  sewing- 
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silk.  The  b<jx  is  intended  to  hold  two  packs  of  cards.  There 
is  an  inner  case,  into  which  the  cards  are  placed.  This  case 
lifts  out,  if  desired ;  hut  a  little  half-circle  is  cut  out  on  each 
side  of  it  to  flift  the  cards  out  more  readily.  Both  the  outer 
and  inner  edges  are  worked  round  with  a  small  zigzag  pattern, 
or  a  row  of  Herring-bone  stitch  will  answer.  The  inner  case  is 
covered  inside  and  out  with  silk.  The  sides  of  the  inner  case 
measure  four  and  a-half  inches  in  width,  and  two  and  a-half 
inches  in  depth,  with  the  half-circle  cut  in  the  middle.  The  ends 
are  two  and  a-half  inches  deep,  and  two  and  a-half  inches  -wide. 
The  bottom  is  cut  to  fit.  Cover  all  inside  and  out  with  silk  the 
colour  of  the  velvet,  and  work  round  the  top  with  a  little  pointed 
pattern.  Bibbon  is  put  on  to  lift  the  case  out  by,  and  the  cards 
may  be  tied  in  to  keep  them  in  place.  For  the  outer  case  : — * 
The  cardboard  ends  are  five  inches  high  in  the  middle,  and  are 
rounded  off  towards  the  sides.  They  are  three  inches  wide. 
The  front  and  back  are  each  five  inches  long  and  six  inches  deep. 
The  back  is  joined  to  the  ends  four  inches  in  depth.  Previous 
to  covering  the  cardboard  must  have  a  cut  made  in  it,  so  that 
it  will  bend,  and  wire  must  be  sewn  on  to  the  part  above  the 
cut,  so  as  to  give  it  a  proper  curve  to  fit  the  arch  of  the  ends. 
The  front  is  joined  to  the  ends  two  and  a-half  inches  in  depth, 
and  the  card  must  here  be  cut.  If  by  accident  it  is  cut  through, 
some  hinges  of  ribbon  must  be  glued  on.  The  wire  is  put  on 
from  this  part,  and  must  be  bent  to  the  exact  curve  of  the  ends. 
The  bottom  is  cut  to  fit.  When  the  separate  parts  are  cut  they 
are  all  lined  with  silk,  covered  with  velvet,  and  bound  with  ribbon. 
Bibbon  is  laid  on  flat,  and  worked  down  with  the  embroidery 
pattern  at  the  hinges  of  the  lid.  The  box  is  fastened  at  the  top 
with  two  buttons  and  loops  of  cord  placed  under  the  ribbon 
bows. 

Gentleman’s  Dressing-Case. — A  straight  piece  of  cloth 
doubled  eleven  inches  broad  and  nineteen  inches  long.  The  ends 
are  turned  up  to  form  pockets,  and  bound  with  ribbon  or  braid. 
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buttonholes  at  the  end,  so 
that  after  placing  in  the 
necessary  articles,  it  may¬ 
be  drawn  tightly  and  but¬ 
toned.  On  the  outside  is 
a  strap  bound  with  ribbon 
or  braid  to  fasten  the  case 
when  rolled. 

Child’s  Worsted 
Horse  -  Be  ins. — Work 
with  scarlet  fingering  wool 
over  a  crocheted  chain  as 
follows  :  —  Make  a  long 
chain  for  insertion,  then, 
on  a  chain  of  13  stitches,1 
work,  passing  over  the 
1st  stitch  a  row  of  double 
on  the  front  thread  of 


— Watchstand. 


89. — Wokk-Basket. 


A  strip  of 
leather  with 
slits  cut  in 
it  is  stitched 
through  the 
centre  of  case, 
through  which 
a  strap  sixteen 
inches  long  is 
slipped.  Slope 
it  a  trifle  at 
one  end  that  it 
can  go  through 
readily,  and 
make  several 
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the  previous  row,  inserting  the  chain 
cord ;  at  the  end  of  the  row,  1  chain, 
#  turn  the  work,  1  slip  stitch  on  the 
back  thread  of  the  previous  row, 
without  inserting  the  chain  cord,  at 
the  end  of  the  row,  1  chain ; 
repeat  from  #  till  the  reins 
are  the  required  length. 

Now  work  over  the  loops 
formed  by  the  chain  cord 
along  both  sides  of  the  reins 
as  follows: — *  1  double  over 
the  1st  loop,  5  treble  over  the 
following  loop;  repeat  from 


41.— Oknamektal  Folio. 

Comb  -  Case. — Take 
two  pieces  of  silver  per¬ 
forated  paper  four  inches 
long,  and  one  and  a- 
quarter  inches  broad. 
Work  them  with  purple 
and  canary  -  coloured 
worsted .  Bind  them 

with  narrow  purple  rib¬ 
bon,  and  ornament  this 
binding  at  regular  dis¬ 
tances  with  little  knots 
of  canary  twist,  then 
overhand  the  two  pieces 
42.— Folio  toe  Lettees.  together. 
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Child’s  Ball. — Take  a  large  ball  of  yarn  dk  a  very  thin 
indiarubber  one.  Commence  tbe  cover  of  worsted*  by  making  a 
chain  of  four  stitches  joined  to  a  circle,  and  wdrk  in  double 
stitches,  increasing  at  regular  intervals  till  the  tvork  is  large 
enough  to  cover  one-half  the  ball;  then  work  a  few  rows  without 
increase,  draw  the  cover  over  the  ball,  letting  the  wrong  side  of 
the  work  be  outside,  and  work  the  ocher  half  to  correspond  with 
the  first  half,  decreasing  at  regular  intervals,  and  putting  the 
needle  in  from  the  inside.  A  pattern  of  bright  flowers  worked 
with  worsted  round  the  centre  adds  greatly  to  the  ball’s 
attractions  for  a  child. 

Glove-Case. — Materials  :  Silver-coloured  leather  canvas ; 
lilac  cashmere  or  llama ;  1  \  yards  lilac  sarcenet  ribbon,  1  inch 
broad ;  black  and  lilac  Berlin  wool  in  two  contrasting  shades  ; 
twenty-four  little  enamel  buttons ;  white  sewing  silk.  The 
outer  covering  of  the  case  consists  of  a  piece  of  silver-coloured 
leather  canvas,  21  inches  long  and  inches  broad,  sloped  off 
equally  on  each  side,  and  measuring  16  inches  in  length  at  the 
sides.  The  pattern  is  worked  in  cross  and  loose  stitch  in  Berlin 
wool.  The  lining  is  lilac  llama,  fastened  with  wide  button-hole 
stitch  in  white  silk,  ornamented  with  herring-bone  stitch  of  the 
same  silk;  If  inches  from  the  edge  on  each  side  are  straps  of 
white  llama,  f-inch  broad,  which  button  over  each  other  to 
form  six  divisions  for  placing  gloves.  At  the  sloped  end  are  a 
ribbon  with  a  knot  and  two  uneven  ends  for  fastening  the  case 
when  rolled  up. 

Pretty,  simple  sachets  for  handkerchiefs  are  made  in  coloured 
cardboard,  crimson  for  instance.  A  square  the  necessary  size  is 
bound  with  very  narrow  black  ribbon,  and  to  this  is  sewed  a 
ribbon  about  an  inch  and  a-half  wide.  Four  semicircular  pieces 
of  cardboard  are  then  bound  with  the  narrow  black  ribbon,  and 
sewed  to  the  upper  edge  of  the  wide.  Two  of  these  have  ribbon 
to  tie,  and  on  them  may  be  designed  any  pretty  device  in  gold- 
leaf  or  otherwise. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Penwipers — Pincushions — Glove-Box — Music-Stand — Cigar-Case,  &c. 

1.  Penwiper,  (Satin  Stitch). — An  oblong  strip  of  cardboard 
lined  with  black  silk  is  covered  with  a  piece  of  pale  blue  cloth, 
scalloped,  vandyked  and  embroidered  with  coral  purse  silk  in 
satin  and  buttonhole  stitch.  On  this  are  placed  box-pleatings 
of  black  cloth  vandyked  to  correspond,  under  a  pleating  of  blue 
cloth  embroidered  with  coral.  Butterflies  of  brown  gold  leather 
on  the  blue  pleats. 

2.  Ornamental  Penwiper  (Applique).  The  inner  leaves 
of  the  penwiper  are  cut  out  of  black  felt,  and  the  outer  ones  of 
•clack  cloth,  vandyked  and  scalloped  according  to  our  illustra¬ 
tion.  The  upper  leaf  has  an  applique  of  pale  yellow  perforated 
cardboard,  sewn  on  with  gold  thread  in  Smyrna  stitch.  Pound 
the  edge  of  the  cardboard  are  two  strips  each  three  holes  wide 
of  fawn  colour  and  yellow  cardboard  twisted  together,  and  sewn 
on  with  silk  in  the  same  stitch,  using  white  silk  for  the  fawn, 
and  coral  for  the  yellow  card.  The  cloth  is  then  embroidered 
with  gold  cord  in  point  russe,  and  clasped  together  in  the  centre 
by  an  ornamental  bronze  handle. 

3.  Penwiper  (Bead- work).  —  Ground  of  cardboard,  oval¬ 
shaped,  and  lined  with  black  cloth ;  over  this,  box-pleatings  of 
black  cloth,  vandyked  and  worked  with  old- gold- coloured  beads. 
An  arrangement  of  grey  cloth,  vandyked  and  embroidered  with 
two  shades  of  grey  silk  in  satin  and  overcast  stitch  and  in  point 
russe,  is  then  arranged  on  the  black  pleats.  Bronze  anchor  for 
a  handle. 

4  and  5. — Pincushion  (in  the  shape  of  a  miniature  hair¬ 
brush). — The  handle  and  frame  are  made  of  alfenide,  and  fitted 
with  a  hole  to  suspend  the  brush.  The  front  of  the  brush  is 

|  fitted  with  a  cushion  of  violet  velvet,  into  which  the  pins  are 
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stuck.  The  back  is  covered  with  black  satin  which  has  been 
previously  embroidered  with  coloured  silks.  The  flowers  are 
worked  in  chain  stitch  with  shaded  violet  silk  and  yellow  silk  in 

knotted  stitch 
for  the  sta¬ 
mina.  The 
leaves  and 
foliage  are 
worked  with 
different 
shades  of 
olive. 

6.  P  i  n  - 

Case.  —  The 
43.— Sewing-Cushion.  top  ig  formed 

of  a  circular  piece  of  cardboard  embroidered  in  section;  the 
sides  are  made  in  perforated  card  embroidered  in  coloured  silks. 

7.  Pincushion  (stuffed  with  bran  and  covered  with  pink  and 

white  satin). — The  pink  satin  sections  are  embroidered  with  white, 
silk  in  feather  and  chain 
stitch,  hnd  sewn  to  the 
white  sections,  a  gold 
braid  concealing  the 
seam.  Down  the  white 
satin  is  a  line  of  pink 
chenille ;  round  the  lower 
edge  is  a  box-pleated 
ruching  of  satin  ribbon 
sewn  on  with  pink  che¬ 
nille;  at  the  top  of  the 
cushion  bows  and  ends  44.— Detail  oe  43. 

of  pink  satin  ribbon. 

8.  Glove-Box. — Oblong  box  of  strong  cardboard,  measuring: 
4  inches  wide  by  12  long  and  5|  high.  The  outside  is  slightly 
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wadded,  and  covered  with  pale  blue  cloth ;  round  the  box  is  a 
box-pleated  frill  of  wide  satin  ribbon  headed  by  a  ruching  of 
narrower  ribbon  of  the  same 
colour,  with  a  centre  line  of 
white  silk  cord ;  on  the  lid 
Vandykes  of  blue  satin  are 
arranged  with  a  ribbon-like 
band  of  white  cloth  scalloped 
on  each  side.  The  flowers 
embroidered  on  the  satin  are 
worked  with  white,  yellow, 
grey,  and  two  shades  of  pink 

45.— Pincushion. 

t  / 

silk;  the  stamina  being  put  in 
with  gold  thread  in  knotted 
stitch,  the  buds  with  pink  and 
olive  silk  in  chain  and  feather 
stitch,  and  the  stems  with 
olive  silk  in  point  russe.  The 
white  cloth  is  embroidered  in 
the  same  stitches  with  blue, 
pale  yellow,  pink,  and  olive 
silks ;  round  the  lid  is  a  leaf- 
patterned  ruching  of  narrow 
blue  satin  ribbon  ;  the  inside 
of  the  case  is  wadded  and 
lined  with  quilted  white  silk. 

9.  Satchel. — The  useful 
and  pretty  satchel  shown  in 
Fig.  9  is  of  black  grosgrain, 
covered  with  white  open-work 
?  material  embroidered  with 
46.— Taele  eob  Veeanda.  rosettes  in  satin  stitch  with 
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black  purse  silk,  and  the  open  squares  filled  up  with  stitches  of 
point  russe  of  the  same  silk.  Bound  it  are  a  coarse  black  silk 
cord  and  close  pleating  of  ribbon.  Bows  and  ends  of  the 
ribbon  are  arranged  at  the  sides,  and  cord  to  suspend  it  to  the 
waistband. 

10.  Toilette-Cushion  (Embroidery).  —  Oblong  -  shaped 
cushion,  covered  with  alternate  graduated  sections  of  blue  and 
white  satin,  and  lined  with  blue  satin.  The  blue  satin  is 
arranged  in  folds,  bound  with  white  satin  and  white  silk  cord, 
the  latter  being  twisted  into  a  rosette  in  the  centre.  The  white 
satin  is  embroidered  according  to  design/  After  transferring 
the  pattern,  work  the  blossoms  in  chain  stitch  and  point  russe 
with  lilac,  cream,  and  two  shades  of  coral  floss  silk,  the  stamina 
being  embroidered  with  yellow  and  the  calices  with  olive-green. 
Eound  the  outer  edge  a,  border  of  white  ostrich  feather. 

11.  Outside  Pocket. — The  pocket  illustrated  in  Fig.  11  is 
in  black  silk,  velvet,  or  satin,  and  over  it  white  guipure  em¬ 
broidery.  For  working  the  lace  cream-coloured  braid  is  required 
— one  plain,  the  other  medallion- shaped.  The  connecting  bars 
are  worked  in  overcast  stitch,  and  the  outer  edge  is  finished  off 
with  a  cream-coloured  pearl  edging.  The  pocket  is  suspended 
to  a  black  cord  studded  with  jet  knobs,  and  ending  in  a  tassel. 

12.  Hand-Bag  (Satin  and  Knotted  Stitch). — Small  painted 
bag  of  black  satin  embroidered  with  purse  silk  and  chenille. 
The  leaves  are  worked  with  shaded  gold  brown  silk  in  satin 
stitch ;  the  veining  and  stem  with  fine  brown  chenille,  tho 
knotted  stitches  on  the  leaves  with  crimson  chenille.  The 
flowers  are  made  of  raised  loops  of  white  and  maize  chenille. 
The  bag  is  lined  with  lutestring  and  edged  round  with  a  silver 
cord.  The  upper  edge  is  hemmed  and  drawn  up  with  a  flat 
silk  braid  with  tassels  at  the  end.  At  the  lower  edge  of  tho 
bag  is  a  tassel  of  white  silk  and  gold  cantille. 

13.  Oenamental  Sachet  op  Blue  Satin,  lined  with  scented 
wadding  and  cardboard,  and  ornamented  with  small  white 
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buttons.  The  sachet  is  edged  with  white  silk  cord,  arranged  in 
loops,  as  shown  in  our  illustration.  Inside  the  sachet,  which  is 
lined  with  blue  satin,  ribbons  are  introduced,  through  which  the 
laces,  handkerchiefs,  &c.,  are  passed. 

14  Letter-Case  (Satin  and  Overcast  Stitch). — Folio  of 
black  leather  lined  with  olive  satin,  and  fitted  on  one  side  with 
pockets  and  a  flap  of  olive  leather.  The  oak-leaves  are  em¬ 
broidered  with  shaded  olive  silks,  the  veinings  being  put  in  with 
brown  silk.  The  acorns  are  worked  with  pale  brown  and  olive 
silk,  the  cups  being  crossed  with  gold  thread.  The  memorandum- 
book,  inserted  in  case,  is  covered 'with  olive  satin  ;  on  one  side 
is  a  pencil  passed  through  a  strap  of  leather.  A  metal  lock 
fastens  the  case. 

15.  Cravat-Case  (Embroidery). — The  case  is  made  of  thin 
wood,  covered  with  canvas  cloth,  and  lined  with  claret-coloured 
matelasse.  Flaps  and  ppckets  of  the  same  material  contain  the 
cravats,  and  the  outside  is  embroidered  with  coloured  silks  in 
the  design  shown  in  our  illustration.  The  stitches  used  are 
satin,  plain,  and  overcast  stitch,  and  point  russe.  The  case  is 
fastened  with  a  bronze  clasp. 

16  and  17.  Sachet  Care-Case. — Card-case  of  pale  yellow 
leather  lined  with' blue  satin,  and  having  inside  pockets  of  the 
same  material.  The  embroidery  is  worked  in  satin  and  overcast 
stitch  with  silver-grey  and  olive-green  silk.  On  the  outside  of 
the  case  is  a  monogram  worked  in  the  same  stitch  with  blue  and 
silver-grey  silk. 

18.  Work-Basket. — Shallow  open  basket  of  white  osier, 
lined  with  blue  satin,  embroidered  in  a  floral  design.  Trace  the 
pattern  on  to  the  satin,  and  fill  up  the  separate  flowers  with 
long  stitches  of  red  silk  in  three  shades.  The  knotted  stitches 
are  worked  with  the  same  silk,  and  the  flowers  are  veined  with 
gold  cord  sewn  on  with  yellow  silk.  The  leaves  are  embroidered 
with  several  shades  of  reseda  silk,  and  the  outlines  are  edged 
with  gold  cord.  Bound  the  edge  of  the  satin  is  a  box-pleated 
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50. — Cigae-Stand  and  Teat. 
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ruching  of  blue  satin  ribbon.  Straps  of  similar  ribbon  are  sewn 
on  to  the  basket  to  hold  the  scissors,  bodkin,  and  other  necessary 
implements.  Round  the  outside  of  the  basket  is  a  border  of 
swansdown.  Bows  of  satin  ribbon  and  blue  silk  cord  and 
tassels  complete  the  basket. 

19.  Cap-Basket. — For  the  lower  part  of  the  basket  cut  out 
pieces  of  leather  in  two  shades  of  brown.  On  the  dark  brown 
trace  the  pattern  and  go  over  the  outlines  in  two  shades  of 
brown  filoselle.  The  sections  are  then  sewn  together  alternately, 
and  fitted  according  to  illustration  with  a  bag  of  brown  satin, 
finished  off  with  cord  and  tassels. 

20.  Key-Basket. — This  elegant  little  key-basket  is  of  white 
polished  cane  with  gilt  feet.  Round  the  upper  edge  is  an  em¬ 
broidered  lambrequin ;  the  sprays  and  leaves  are  done  with  green 
silk  in  overcast  stitch  and  point  russe,  and  the  buds  with  pink 
silk  in  satin  stitch.  A  border  of  blue  gold  thread  is  then  worked 
above  the  buttons  and  tassels  which  finish  off  the  lambrequin  * 
a  ruching  and  bows  and  ends  of  blue  taffetas  are  arranged  round 
the  upper  edge  of  the  basket  and  on  the  handle. 

21.  Work-Basket. — Illustration  No.  21  shows  a  charming 
ornamental  work-basket  of  open  willow- work,  with  the  handle  and 
feet  of  black  polished  cane.  The  lining  is  of  crimson  silk  with 
a  ruching  of  the  same  coloured  ribbon  round  the  edge.  In  the 
centre  is  an  embroidery  worked  on  a  ground  of  grey  cloth  with 
crimson  cloth  in  chain  and  feather  stitch  and  point  russe.  The 
raised  spots  are  worked  in  satin  stitch  and  the  knotted  stitches 
with  gold  cord.  Bows  and  ends  of  crimson  grosgrain  ribbon  are 
arranged  on  the  handle. 

22  and  23.  Curtain  Band  (Crochet). — Begin  by  crocheting 
one  of  the  small  circles  (see  No.  23).  Close  35  stitches  into  a 
circle;  then  with  medium-size  knitting- cotton  make  16  circles, 
and  in  the  first  round  crochet  round  them  all  together  1  long 
treble  in  each  foundation  stitch.  Every  round  is  closed  with  a 
slip  stitch.  Second  round :  4  chain  to  form  1  treble,  alternately 
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miss  1,  1  treble,  1  chain.  Third  round  :  Miss  2,  6  treble  with  a 
purl  of  5  chain  and  a  slip  stitch  between  the  3rd  and  4th  treble 
in  the  next  stitch,  miss  1,  1  double.  Fourth  round:  5  chain  to 
form  1  long  treble,  2  long  treble  with  1  chain  between  in  last 
double,  *  3  chain,  1  double  in  next  purl,  3  chain,  3  long  treble 
with  1  purl  between  each  in  next  double,  repeat  from  *.  Fifth 
round :  2  slip  stitch,  3  chain  to  form  1  treble,  4  treble  where  the 
last  slip  stitch  was  worked,  #  1  double  in  next  3  chain,  5  chain, 
1  double  in  next  3  chain,  5  treble  in  centre  of  3  long  treble, 
repeat  from  *.  This  completes  the  smallest  circle.  Crochet 
another  of  the  same  size,  then  2  more,  beginning  with  43  stitches, 
and  a  centre  one  beginning  with  50  stitches.  For  the  slanting 
bar  (see  illustration)  crochet  a  row  of  long  treble  edged  with 
double  crochet.  The  centre  circle  has  4  balls,  the  two  other  3, 
and  the  two  smallest  2  balls.  For  the  van  dyked  strip  crochet  a 
row  of  long  treble  on  each  side  of  135  stitches,  fold  the  strip  in 
half  and  crochet  the  halves  together  with  double  crochet.  For 
the  Vandykes  miss  2,  1  double,  miss  2,  6  long  treble  with  purl  in 
the  centre  in  the  next  stitch.  Then  sew  the  circles  on  to  this 
strip,  as  shown  in  the  illustration. 

24.  Circular  Penwiper. — Penwiper  of  black  polished  cane 
studded  with  pearl  and  covered  with  silver  perforated  card, 
worked  with  red  filoselle  in  Smyrna  stitch  and  point  russe. 

25.  Music-Stand. — The  stand  for  music  and  newspapers,  of 
which  an  illustration  is  given  in  Fig.  25,  is  a  useful  and  hand¬ 
some  present,  suitable  for  a  bazaar.  The  framework,  of  black 
polished  cane,  ornamented  with  pearl  studs,  is  36  inches  high 
and  12  inches  in  breadth.  The  partitions  are  fitted  with  slides 
of  cardboard  covered  with  blue  taffetas,  the  outer  side  of  which 
has  an  embroidery  of  flowers  worked  in  various  shades  of  purse- 
silk. 

26.  Basket  for  Firewood  (Crochet). — Open  basket  of 
Italian  straw,  gilt  on  the  outside,  and  having  on  each  side  a 
vandyked  border  of  dark  olive  velvet,  and  crochet  pattern  of 
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bine  and  olive  wool.  Wools  of  the  same  colour  are  used  for 
the  border  along  the  lower  edge  of  the  basket,  and  for  the  two 
rows  of  tassels. 


51.— Ehbeoideeed  Table-Top. 

2 7.  Work-Basket. — Shallow,  oblong  basket,  of  gilt  cane 
and  osier-work,  lined  inside  with  peacock-blue  plush.  The 
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bottom  of  the  basket  is  covered  with  greyish  satin,  on 
which  is  worked  the  flower  pattern  shown  in  the  illustration. 
The  embroidery  is  trimmed  round  with  a  ruching  of 
peacock-blue  satin  ribbon,  and  a  similar  ruching  is  pleated 


52. — Teat  toe  Goblets. 


round  the  outer  edge  of  the  basket.  Below  the  edge  is  a  fringe 
of  peacock-blue  wool  and  silk,  with  tassels  of  the  same 
materials.  Handle  of  gilt  cane,  with  bows  of  peacock-blue 
satin  ribbon. 

28.  Work  or  Waste-Paper  Basket. — The  design  shown  in 
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Fig.  28  is  suitable  either  for  a  work  or  waste-paper  basket.  It 
is  made  of  six  pieces  of  cardboard,  cut  out  according  to  illus¬ 
tration,  and  then  covered  with  pale  blue  satin  cloth.  The  out¬ 
side  is  ornamented  with  a  design  in  cretonne  embroidery,  which 
is  not  only  easy  and  effective,  but  leaves  much  to  the  taste  and 
skill  of  the  worker.  A  pretty  cretonne  is  selected,  and  the 
leaves,  flowers,  and  sprays  are  carefully  cut  out,  arranged  into  a 
design,  and  sewed  on  to  the  ground  with  stitches  of  the  same 
coloured  silk  as  the  piece  of  cretonne.  The  sections  are  then 
sewed  together,  and  the  stitches  hidden  by  ruchings  of  blue 
satin  l'ibbon ;  a  similar  ruching  is  placed  on  the  strip  of  card¬ 
board  which  forms  the  handle. 

29.  Folio  for  Visiting-Cards. — Folio  of  pale  grey  per¬ 
forated  cardboard,  with  applique  of  blue  card,  sewn  on  with 
two  shades  of  blue  filoselle  in  cross  stitch  and  point  russe.  In 
the  corners  are  Smyrna  stitches  of  blue  silk. 

30  and  31.  Needle-Book  and  Cotton-Holder. — The  case 
is  cut  out  of  grey  corded  silk,  lined  with  blue  lutestring. 
Down  the  centre  of  the  grey  silk  is  a  pale  blue  grosgrain  ribbon 
embroidered  with  coloured  silks  and  gold  cord.  A  piece  of 
blue  ribbon  is  sewn  at  each  side  of  the  lower  end  of  the  case, 
and  is  gathered  up  under  a  tassel  to  form  a  case  for  the  cotton. 
Above  the  cotton  is  a  vandyked  piece  of  white  flannel  for  the 
needles.  The  silk  and  linings  are  bound  together  with  grey 
ribbon,  stitched  with  blue,  and  a  bow  and  ends  of  blue  ribbon 
are  arranged  as  shown  in  the  illustration. 

32.  Shade  for  Etnas,  Night-Lamps,  &c.  (Point  Eusse.) — 
Square  shade,  cut  out  of  eight  pieces  of  black  perforated  card¬ 
board  and  four  of  red  gelatine  paper,  vandyked  as  shown  in  the 
illustration,  and  measuring  nine  inches  by  six.  In  the  centre 
of  each  cardboard  section  a  piece  is  cut  out  in  Vandykes  six 
inches  by  three  (see  illustration).  The  outer  pieces  of  cardboard 
are  worked  in  point  russe  and  knotted  stitch,  with  red  and  white 
filoselle.  Each  section  so  embroidered  is  joined  to  a  section 
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without  embroidery,  and  between  the  two  is  placed  a  section  of 
red  gelatine,  on  the  outer  side  of  which  is  a  silhouette  gummed 
on.  The  double  layers  are  sewn  together  with  red  filoselle  in 
plain  and  buttonhole  stitch.  The  sections  are  sewn  together 
with  red  silk  in  overcast  stitch. 

33.  Work-Basket. — Fig.  33  shows  a  pretty  little  basket  of 
plaited  osiers  and  polished  cane,  four  inches  high,  and  resting 
on  four  feet.  It  is  lined  with  blue  satin,  and  fitted  with  pockets 
to  hold  sewing  materials.  The  embroidery  on  the  pockets  and 
the  lining  is  worked  according  to  taste  in  chain  stitch  and  point 
russe,  with  various  colours  of  purse  silk,  and  edged  round  with 
gold  cord,  sewed  on  with  black  silk.  The  basket  has  a  layer  of 
cardboard  and  cotton  wool  between  it  and  the  satin,  and  is 
ornamented  with  a  box-pleating  and  bows  of  blue  satin  ribbon. 

34  Waste-Paper  Basket  of  black  polished  cane  studded 
with  pearl  knobs  and  osier-work.  The  front  has  puffings  of 
blue  satin  and  a  lambrequin  of  white  vandyked  cloth  em¬ 
broidered  in  satin  and  overcast  stitch  in  blue,  olive,  and  gold 
silks.  The  sewing  on  of  the  lambrequin  is  hidden  by  thick 
blue  chenille.  A  tassel  of  blue  crepe  silk  hangs  between  the 
Vandykes,  and  bows  of  blue  ribbon  are  arranged  at  the  corners, 
and  on  the  upper  part  of  the  basket. 

35.  Work-Basket  (Embroidery). —  Cylindrical  basket  of 
fancy  straw  in  framework  of  polished  black  cane.  On  the  lid 
are  two  strips  of  black  grosgrain  silk,  embroidered  according  to 
the  design  given  in  illustration  35,  over  canvas,  with  cross 
stitch  of  yellow  filoselle.  The  canvas  threads  are  then  drawn 
out,  and  the  silk  is  edged  with  a  knotted  border  as  follows : — 
Make  a  foundation  strand  of  a  double  length  of  black  purse 
silk ;  knot  to  this  3  double  strands  of  black  silk,  and  between 
the  2nd  and  3rd  strand  a  length  of  yellow  silk.  This  makes  8 
strands  in  all.  #With  the  2  strands  of  yellow  silk  2  double 
knots  over  the  4<th  and  5th  strands  of  black  silk ;  1  double 
purl ;  2  double  knots  with  the  3rd  black  strand  over  the  4th 
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-Embroidered  Foot-  YVarmeb  for  Carriages. 
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with  blue  silk 
brocade ;  the  de¬ 
sign  is  cut  out  of 
the  cloth,  and 
the  outlines  sewn 
round  with  gold 
cord  and  yellow 
silk.  The  cross 
stitch  and  point 
russe  is  embroi¬ 
dered  with  blue 
silk.  The  rest  of 
the  embroidery 


4  tatted  knots  with  the  3rd  black  strand  over  the  yellow  silk ; 
4  tatted  knots  with  the  6th  strand  over  the  next  yellow;  14 
tatted  knots  with  the  1st 
over  the  2nd,  making  1  purl 
between  the  5th  and  6th,  7th 
and  8th,  and  9  th  and  10  th ; 
repeat  from  #,  joining  as 
shown  in  illustration. 

36  and  37.  Glove-Box. — 

Box  of  cardboard  and  frame 
of  gilt  bronze.  The  inside  is 
lined  with  scented  wadding, 
and  the  outside  covered  with 
puffings  of  blue  satin.  On 
the  lid  is  a  medallion  em¬ 
broidered  according  to  illus¬ 
tration  37.  The  medallion 
is  cut  out  of  white  cloth,  lined 
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is  worked  in  satin,  overcast,  chain,  and  knotted  stitch  in  blue, 
olive-green,  and  yellow  silk.  The  sewing  on  of  the  work  is 
hidden  by  the  silk  cord.  Fine  bronze 
chains  and  balls  finish  off  the  box. 

38.  Design  for  Church  -  Service 
(Satin  Stitch).  The  embroidery  is  worked 
on  a  ground  of  dark  blue  velvet,  in  satin 
overcast  stitch,  and  in  point  russe.  The 
cross  is  embroidered  with  black  purse 
silk,  outlined  in  silver  cantille,  the  rays 


56. — Cigar-Stand. 


55. — Cigar-Case. 


with  gold  thread,  the 
twisted  crown  with 
olive-green  purse  silk. 
The  roses  are  embroi¬ 
dered  with  silver  can¬ 
tille. 

39.  Work-Basket. 
— Circular  basket  of 
osier  and  black  po¬ 
lished  cane,  six  inches 
high  and  eight  inches 
in  diameter.  The  lid 
and  basket  are  covered 
with  puffings  of  blue 
satin,  finished  off  with 
box-pleated  satin.  On 
the  basket  are  van- 
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dyked  strips  of  grey  cloth,  embroidered  in  the  design  shown  in  our 
illustration,  with  two  shades  of  grey  filoselle  in  plain  and  satin 
stitch,  and  in  point  russe.  The  rings  on  the  lid  are  wound  round 
with  blue  purse  silk,  and  finished  off  with  tassels  of  blue 
silk. 

40.  Watchstand. — The  stand  illustrated  in  Fig.  40  is  of 
black  polished  cane,  prettily  gilded,  and  in  the  form  of  a 
miniature  easel,  with  a  cardboard  tray  quilted  with  blue  satin 
or  any  other  colour  at  will.  The  circular  piece  of  cardboard, 
above  which  is  placed  the  hook  for  the  watch,  is  covered  with 
blue  satin,  embroidered  with  gold  purse  silk,  in  overcast,  chain, 
and  knotted  stitch.  Bows  and  loops  of  blue  satin  ribbon  are 
arranged  as  shown  in  the  illustration. 

41.  Ornamental  Folio  (Satin  Stitch  and  Point  Busse). — 
Frame  of  carved  wood,  partly  polished  black,  partly  dull  brown, 
while  the  leaves  retain  the  tint  of  the  natural  wood.  In  front 
is  an  embroidery  worked  in  any  floral  or  fancy  arabesque  design, 
and  edged  round  with  crossway  puffings  of  blue  corded  silk. 
The  ground  of  the  embroidery  is  of  the  latter  material,  the 
flowers  being  worked  with  shaded  red  and  stamens  of  yellow 
silk,  the  leaves  and  tendrils  with  various  shades  of  olive-green. 
The  stitches  used  are  satin  and  overcast,  and  point  russe. 

42.  Folio  for  Letters,  &c. — Frame  of  gilt  bronze  with 
folio  of  cardboard,  covered  on  each  side  with  pink  corded  silk, 
and  having  on  the  outside  an  applique  of  scalloped  white  flannel 
embroidered  in  chain  stitch  with  blue,  red,  olive,  and  pink 
crewels.  Trace  the  design;  and  having  crocheted  a  chain  of 
sufficient  length  of  the  colours  required,  arrange  them  as 
required  by  the  pattern.  The  rest  of  the  embroidery  is  worked 
in  point  russe  and  chain  stitch.  Eound  the  lower  edge  of  the 
flannel  is  a  ruching  of  pink  grosgrain  ribbon.  The  sides  of 
cardboard  are  joined  together  by  souffle ts  of  pink  silk.  A  pink 
cord  hides  the  sewing  on,  and  bows  and  ends  of  pink  ribbon  are 
arranged  as  shown  in  illustration. 
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43  and  44.  Sewing  Cushion. — Weighted  with  slate.  Shal¬ 
low  oval  box,  resting  on  a  heavy  tablet  of  slate.  The  sides  of 
the  box  are  cut  out  of  perforated  cardboard  of  pale  brown 
colour,  worked  in  plain,  cross  stitch,  and  point  russe  with  white 
and  two  shades  of  blue  silk.  _  The  pattern  is  given  in  Illus¬ 
tration  44.  The  lid,  of  brown  perforated  cardboard,  is  edged 
with  brown  leather  embossed  with  gold.  At  each  end  of  the 
box  are  drawers  for  sewing  materials.  The  drawers  are  made 
of  cardboard,  bound  with  strips  of  brown  leather  like  that  on 
the  lid.  Cushion  of  blue  satin,  with  bronze  handle  in  the 
centre,  to  rest  on  the  lid.  The  slate  tablet  is  covered  with  dark 
blue  flannel  on  both  sides. 

45.  Pincushion. — Circular  cushion  of  blue  velvet,  edged 
with  chenille.  Pound  the  case  is  a  strip  of  silver  perforated 
card,  worked  according  to  illustration  with  blue  filoselle  in 
Smyrna  stitch  and  point  russe.  Narrow  lines  of  gold-embossed 
leather  edge  the  work. 

46.  Table  for  Yeranda. — The  table  for  veranda  which  is 
shown  in  Fig.  46  forms  a  handsome  present.  The  frame  is  of 
bamboo  cane,  the  surface  ornamented  with  an  applique  of  dried 
flowers,  leaves,  and  grasses  arranged  between  two  sheets  of  plate - 
glass.  This  has  a  beautiful  effect,  but  great  care  is  required  in 
drying  the  flowers  to  preserve  their  colour  and  brightness. 

47.  Sofa-Cushion  (Embroidery). — Square  cushion  covered 
with  claret- coloured  satin,  and  quilted  with  small  buttons  round 
the  edge.  In  the  centre  is  embroidered  a  monogram.  The 
blossoms  are  worked  with  filoselle  in  pale  shades  of  blue,  pink, 
and  yellow,  the  stamina  in  yellow  silk,  and  the  foliage  in  various 
shades  of  green.  The  stitches  used  are  satin,  knotted,  overcast, 
and  feather  stitch.  The  outer  edge  of  the  cushion  has  a  thick 
silk  cord  and  tassels,  and  round  the  embroidery  is  a  ruching  of 
claret-coloured  satin. 

48.  Sofa-Cushion. — Sofa-cushion  of  blue  plush,  ornamented 
with  a  border  of  Aida  canvas  worked  in  a  design  with  blue, 
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claret,  and  yellow  filoselle.  The  cushion  is  edged  with  a  cord 


i  7 — Lamt-Mat. 


58— Table-Mat. 

and  tassels  of  the  three  shades  combined. 
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49.  Cigae-Case. — Fig.  49  illustrates  a  cigar-case  in  minia¬ 
ture — a  Chinese  pavilion  cut  out  of  cardboard  and  covered  with 


59. — Boot-Bag. 


60.— Bag  foe  Skates. 

ecru  lawn.  The  roof,  which  forms  the  lid,  Mid  tent- shaped 
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sides,  are  embroidered  with  red  purse  silk  in  overcast  stitch  and 
point  russe.  The  sewing  together  of  the  separate  sections  is 
hidden  by  red  braid,  and  tassels  cut  out  of  fine  red  cloth  are 
arranged  round  the  scalloped  edges  of  the  lid,  these  edges  being 
embroidered  in  button-hole  stitch. 

50.  Cigar-Stand. — Fig.  50  shows  a  cigar-stand  and  tray 
of  black  polished  wood.  The  bronze  pipes  are  fitted  with  ash¬ 
trays,  and  in  front  of  the  stand  is  a  cigar-cutter  of  bronze; 
dishes  for  holding  matches  are  on  each  side.  Eound  the  stand 
is  an  embroidery  in  cross  stitch,  the  colours  to  be  used  for 
which  are  two  shades  of  brown,  gold,  black,  steel,  crystal,  and 
chalk  white. 

51.  Work-Table  or  Stand.— Top  of  work-table  imitating 
mosaic  inlaying.  Materials :  Black  and  gilt  paper  and  flowered 
chintz.  Execution:  First  cover  the  top  of  the  table  with  a 
sheet  of  black  paper.  Paste  over  this  a  sheet  of  gilt  paper,  cut 
out  according  to  the  form  of  the  design  which  stands  out  on  the 
black  ground  and  the  contours  of  which  are  cut  out  into  round 
scallops.  Then  cut  out  various  flbwers  very  carefully  from  the 
chintz  and  assemble  them  in  groups.  Thus,  in  the  design  repre¬ 
senting  the  half  of  a  work-table,  the  light  part  is  composed  of 
five  bouquets  of  different  flowers.  These  bouquets,  held  together 
by  small  branches  that  can  be  designed  with  an  ordinary  pen 
and  ink,  and  a  few  leaves,  disposed  according  to  the  taste  of  the 
executant,  complete  the  harmony  of  the  whole.  The  leaves 
and  flowers  must  be  pasted  on  with  gum- Arabic.  The  colour  of 
the  ground  and  the  composition  of  the  garlands  may  be  infi¬ 
nitely  varied  by  divers  ornaments  cut  out  from  different 
materials,  thus  imitating  all  kinds  of  mosaic.  The  execution 
terminated,  the  top  of  the  table  or  stand  must  be  covered  with 
glass,  surrounded  by  a  brass  circlet,  which  forms  the  frame. 

52.  Tray  for  Goblets. — The  tray  for  goblets,  illustrated 
in  Fig.  52,  is  an  admirable  article  for  a  gentleman  at  a  bazaar. 
It  is  of  brown  carved  wood,  and  intended  to  hold  four  glasses 
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and  two  bottles.  Round  the  lower  part  of  the  tray  is  a  border 
of  dark  brown  cloth,  embroidered  in  overcast  stitch  and  point 
russe  in  brown,  maize,  and  green  silks.  The  wheatears  are 
worked  with  gold  thread,  and  the  stems  and  tendrils  with  fine 
gold  cord  sewed  on  with  black  silk. 

53.  Case  for  Matches. — Casket-shaped  box  of  pale  pink 
perforated  cardboard  with  applique  of  white  card  sewn  on  with 
pink  filoselle  and  white  silk  in  point  russe  and  plain  stitch. 

54.  Foot-Warmer. — It  is  of  brown  leather,  lined  with 
bearskin  or  other  fur.  The  pattern  is  worked  on  medium-sized 
canvas  with  Berlin  wool  and  filoselle,  the  colours  required  being 
black,  three  shades  of  grass-green,  four  of  blue-green,  four  of 
red,  two  of  fawn  colour,  and  one  of  blue.  In  this,  however,  as 
well  as  in  several  of  the  other  illustrations,  the  colours  and 
materials  need  not  be  strictly  adhered  to.  A  more  inexpensive 
and  simpler  foot-muff  may  be  worked  on  canvas  with  leviathan 
wool,  any  pretty  pattern,  and  lined  with  thick  frieze  cloth  instead 
of  fur ;  both  sides  may  have  the  same  design  worked  on  them, 
or  otherwise,  according  to  taste. 

55.  Cigar-Case  (Cross  Stitch). — Case  of  straw  canvas,  with 
monogram  worked  in  cross  stitch,  with  blue  and  claret-coloured 
filoselle  and  purse  silk. 

56.  Cigar-Stand. — Fig.  56  shows  a  pretty  cigar-stand 
ornamented  with  shells.  It  is  a  circular  stand  with  holes  cut 
in  the  top  for  holding  cigars.  The  shells  are  glued  on  to  the 
front  of  the  stand,  one  serving  as  an  ash-tray. 

57.  Lamp-Mat,  of  pink  silk  paper,  in  four  shades,  arranged 
in  scallops  as  follows :  one  scallop  of  pale  pink,  and  two  of  each 
of  the  other  shades.  Each  scallop  is  cut  in  half,  the  two  halves 
are  laid  upon  each  other,  and  cut  like  a  fringe,  six  inches  deep. 
Then  each  half-scallop  is  pleated  as  often  as  necessary  to  fold  it  into 
a  strip  about  one  inch  wide.  The  centre  part  of  the  mat  consists 
of  strips  of  folded  paper  of  the  different  shades,  pleated  so  as 
to  form  little  squares.  The  fringe  part  is  sewn  on  to  the  centre, 
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which  is  lined  with  stiff  card,  and  the  fringe  is  then  crimped  so 
as  to  look  like  moss. 

58.  Mat  to  Protect  the  Table  from  Hot  Dishes. — ■ 


61. — Suspended  Pocket. 


Mat  of  close  Chinese  straw,  worked  with  large  cross  stitches  of 
brown  wool  and  feather  stitchings  of  pale  fawn. 

59.  Boot-Bag. — This  boot-hag  is  intended  to  be  hnng  on 
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the  wall.  It  is  made  of  stout  holland.  The  back  is  cut  out  ol 
cardboard  and  covered  with  holland.  On  this  back  are  sewn  the 
shoe-pockets,  and  over  these  is  a  flap  of  holland  to  keep  off  the 


62. — Wokk-Table. 


dust.  The  edges  are  bound  with  Turkey-red  twill,  and  a  pattern 
in  feather-stitch  ornaments  the  flap.  The  back  has  a  red  cotton 
fringe  to  finish  it. 

60.  Case  foe  Skates. — Case  of  thin  pieces  of  wood  with 
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flap  of  strong  cardboard.  The  case  is  lined  throughout  with 
black  American  cloth,  and  covered  with  black  leather.  The  flap 
has  an  ornament  of  silver,  with  the  representation  of  a  skate  in 
the  centre.  Silver  hooks  and  clasps  to  fasten.  A  narrow  strap 
of  black  leather  with  a  silver  buckle  is  used  to  suspend  the  case. 

61.  Suspended  Pocket  or  Tidy  Pocket,  of  bright  scarlet 
cloth,  covered  with  ecru-coloured  knotted  work,  and  ornamented 
with  cords,  balls,  and  tassels  of  coloured  wools.  Round  the 
pocket  is  a  knotted  fringe  of  the  same  ecru-coloured  thread, 
and  a  sarcenet  ribbon,  matching  in  shade,  is  used  to  suspend  the 
bag;  When  the  knotted  work  is  finished,  it  is  sewn  on  to  the 
scarlet  cloth  with  point  russe  stitches,  and  the  same  stitches 
are  used  on  the  sarcenet  ribbon. 

62.  Work  Basket  and  Stand. — The  stand,  of  lacquered 
white  and  gold  cane,  is  fitted  with  two  baskets,  each  of  which 
is  made  of  white  cane,  the  inside  being  wadded  and  lined  with 
blue  satin  quilted,  with  small  silk  buttons.  The  sewing  in  of 
the  lining  is  hidden  by  a  thick  silk  cord.  The  upper  basket, 
which  has  a  lid  of  white  cane,  contains  pockets  of  blue  satin. 
A  twisted  cord,  with  tassels  of  blue  silk,  is  threaded  through 
rings  of  gilt  cane,  the  cord  being  first  twisted  with  a  fine  gold 
thread. 

68  and  64.  Case  for  Collars  and  Cuffs. — Cylindrical  case 
of  strong  cardboard,  with  a  partition  inside  to  divide  the  collars 
from  the  cuffs.  The  cardboard  is  covered  with  grey  canvas, 
bound  with  dark  red  leather,  and  has  in  the  centre  a  border 
worked  in  cross-stitch  over  canvas  with  dark  red  crewels.  The 
pattern  for  the  border  will  be  found  in  No.  64.  On  the  lid  is  a 
monogram  also  worked  over  canvas,  of  which  the  threads  are 
afterwards  drawn  out.  Handle  of  cardboard  covered  with 
canvas,  and  bound  with  red  leather. 

65  and  66.  Cigar-Case  (Applique). — Shallow  oblong  cigar- 
case  of  thick  white  glass,  with  applique  design  of  perforated 
cardboard  and  crewels.  The  lid  and  bottom  of  the  case  are 
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covered  on  each  side  with  a  double  sheet  of  brown  perforated 
cardboard  larger  by  2  rows  of  holes  every  way  than  the  glass. 
The  four  layers  of  cardboard  are  then  sewn  together  with 
buttonhole  stitches  of  brown  silk,  having  the  glass  between  the 
centre  sheets.  Each  buttonhole  stitch  takes  in  2  holes  of  card¬ 
board.  The  sides  are  covered  in  the  same  way  with  sheets  of 
cardboard,  out  of  which  oblong  pieces,  20  holes  by  18,  are  cub 
as  shown  in  illustration ;  5  on  the  long  sides  and  2  at  each  end. 
Between  these  oblong  spaces,  and  below  them,  are  appliques  of 
perforated  cardboard.  These  appliques  consist  of  two  triple 
layers  of  cardboard,  the  upper  one  16  by  3  holes,  the  lower  one 
18  by  5  holes.  The  upper  triple  layer  is  placed  on  the  lower 
one  with  long  cross  stitches,  and  they  are  then  sewn  on  to  the 
ground  with  cross  stitches,  so  as  to  edge  the  relief  pattern  at 
the  same  time  (see  illustration).  The  little  square  appliques 
between  the  long  ones  also  consist  of  two  triple  layers,  one  5 
the  other  3  holes  square.  They  are  sewn  together  with  cross 
stitches  of  brown  crewels,  and  then  fastened  on  to  the  ground 
with  overcast  stitches.  Then  for  the  cover  of  the  lid,  cut  out 
two  sheets  of  cardboard  of  the  necessary  size  and  cut  them  out 
as  shown  in  Nos.  65  and  66.  The  latter  shows  the  three 
squares  over  which  the  upper  layer  of  canvas  forms  a  cross. 
They  are  worked  as  follows :  each  centre  figure  on  the  square 
requires  two  triple  layers  of  cardboard,  the  upper  11,  the  lower 
13  holes  square;  out  of  the  form  cut  a  centre  square  5  holes 
wide,  and  having  cut  the  corners  of  each  piece  of  cardboard  as 
shown  in  the  illustration,  sew  the  triple  layers  together  with 
overcast  stitches  on  the  wrong  side.  Each  applique  is  fastened 
to  the  ground  with  a  Smyrna  stitch  of  brown  crewel.  Long, 
graduated  stitches  join  the  applique  designs  at  each  corner  of 
the  square.  Illustration  65  shows  the  arrangement  of  the 
applique  as  a  whole.  When  they  have  all  been  sewn  on  to  the 
ground,  insert  the  glass  lid  between  the  layers,  sew  them 
together  with  buttonhole  stitches,  and  fasten  the  lid  to  the  box 
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in  the  same  manner.  Each  of  the  four  feet  underneath  the 
case  consists  of  six-fold  and  eight-fold  layers  of  canvas,  the  six- 


63. — Case  for  Collars  and  Cuffs. 
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64. — Detail  of  No.  63. 


fold  10  holes  square,  and  the  eight-fold  12  holes  square ;  they 
are  cut  out  at  the  corners,  as  shown  in  the  illustration,  and  then 
sewn  underneath  the  box  so  as  to  project  a  little. 
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67.  Purse  (Crochet). — Blue  purse  silk.  Begin  from  the 
end  with  a  chain  of  5  stitches,  close  it  into  a  circle,  and  proceed 


65. — Cigar-Case. 


66. — Detail  oe  No.  65. 


as  follows  :  1st  round :  2  double  in  every  stitch.  2nd  round :  * 
1  chain  (for  a  widening),  2  double  in  1st  stitch,  3  double  in  3 
next  stitches,  2  double  in  next  stitch  (for  a  widening),  repeat 
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from  *.  3rd  round :  This  round  and  all  the  following  ones  with 
uneven  numbers,  up  to  23  inclusive,  are  crocheted  in  the  same 
way,  increasing  the  number  of  stitches  between  each  widening 
as  required.  4th  round:  (The  raised  spots  which  occur  in 
the  rows  with  even  numbers  are  not  noticed  in  the  following 
round.)  *  1  chain,  2  double  in  1st  stitch,  4  double,  1  raised 
spot  as  follows  :  3  treble  in  that  stitch  of  the  last  round  but  two 
which  is  directly  underneath  the  last  5  double,  then  3  double 

2  double  in  next  stitch,  repeat  once  more  from  *.  6th  round  ? 
#  1  chain,  2  double  in  next  stitch,  4  double,  1  raised  spot 
as  above,  3  double,  1  spot,  4  double,  2  double  in  next  stitch, 
repeat  once  from  *.  8th  round  :  1  chain,  2  double  in  next  stitch,  4 
double,  1  spot,  7  double,  1  spot,  4  double,  2  double  in  next 
stitch,  repeat  from  *.  10th  round :  *  1  chain,  2  double  in  next 
stitch,  4  double,  1  spot,  11  double,  1  spot,  4  double,  2  double  m 
next  stitch,  repeat  once  from  *.  12th  round :  1  chain,  6  double 
1  spot,  3  double,  1  spot,  7  double,  1  spot,  3  double,  1  spot,  6 
double,  repeat  from*.  14th  round:  *1  chain,  5  double,  1 
spot,  7  double,  1  spot,  3  double,  1  spot,  7  double,  1  spot,  5 
double,  repeat  from*.  16th  round  :  *  1  chain,  2  double  in  next 
stitch,  3  double,  1  spot,  11  double,  1  spot,  10  dou  ble,  1  spot,  3 
double,  2  double  in  next  stitch,  repeat  from  *.  18th  round :  *  1 
chain,  5  double,  1  spot,  f  3  double,  1  spot,  7  double,  1  spot, 
repeat  once  from  f ,  then  3  double,  1  spot,  5  double,  repeat  from 
*.  20th  round :  *  1  chain,  4  double,  1  spot,  7  double,  1  spot, 

3  double,  1  spot,  7  double,  1  spot,  3  double,  1  spot,  7  double,  1 
spot,  4  double,  repeat  from  *.  22nd  round :  *  1  chain,  2  double 
in  next  stitch,  2  double,  1  spot,  11  double,  1  spot,  9  double,  1 
spot,  11  double,  1  spot,  2  double,  2  double  in  the  next  stitch, 
repeat  from  *.  24th  round  :  *  8  double,  the  first  in  the  1  chain, 
1  spot,  7  double,  1  spot,  13  double,  twice  alternately,  1  spot,  7 
double,  then  repeat  from  *.  25th  round :  *  In  all  the  rounds 
with  uneven  numbers  up  to  the  51st  inclusive,  double  crochet. 
26th  round :  *  10  double,  1  spot,  3  double,  1  spot,  9  double,  1 
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spot,  8  double,  1  spot,  3  double,  1  spot,  9  double,  repeat  from 
28tb  round:  *  12  double,  1  spot,  8  double,  1  spot,  3  double,  1 
spot,  8  double,  1  spot,  11  double,  repeat  from*.  30tb  round: 
Like  the  26tb.  32nd  round  :  Like  tbe  24th.  34th  round :  6 
double,  1  spot,  11  double,  1  spot,  9  double,  1  spot,  11 
double,  1  spot,  5  double,  repeat  from  #.  Repeat  once 

the  24th  to  the  34th  rounds,  and  then  once  the  24th  to  the 
28th  round,  but  in  the  last  repetition  of  the  26  th  and  28  th 
rounds  the  spots  of  the  centre  pattern  are  not  worked. 
53rd  to  55th  rounds  :  Double  crochet.  Then  21  more  double, 
and  this  completes  the  first  end.  The  other  end  is  crocheted  in 
the  same  way,,  and  the  centre  part  is  then  crocheted  in  one 
piece  with  the  end,  as  follows :  1st  round :  2  chain,  alternately 
miss  1,  1  treble,  1  chain.  2nd  round:  1  treble  in  the  chain- 
stitch  before  the  next  treble,  1  chain,  repeat.  Then  follow  18 
rows  like  the  preceding,  but  in  the  next,  and  as  far  as  the  last 
but  two,  crochet  to  and  fro,  to  form  the  opening  of  the  purse  ; 
the  work  of  course  is  turned  in  each  row,  and  each  row  begins 
with  3  chain.  The  2  last  rounds  are  closed,  and  joined  to  the 
end  by  a  round  of  double  crochet.  Then  round  the  outer  edge 
crochet  as  follows :  1  treble  in  the  chain  of  the  23rd  round, 
alternately  3  treble  in  the  chain  stitch,  1  chain,  at  the  point,  5 
times  crochet  3  treble  in  the  chain  of  each  following  row.  Then 
knot  the  fringe  as  shown  in  the  illustration. 

68.  Tobacco-Pouch  (Crochet).  With  the  exception  of  the 
open-worked  frill  at  the  top  of  the  pouch,  the  whole  of  the 
work  is  crocheted  in  double  crochet.  The  pouch  is  lined  inside 
with  white  leather,  and  has  three  tassels,  composed  of  various 
small  tassels  of  different  coloured  silks.  Begin  the  pouch  from 
the  upper  edge  with  green  silk,  by  closing  168  stitches  into  a 
circle.  1st  to  6th  round :  1  chain,  miss  1,  1  treble,  repeat,  but 
reverse  the  pattern  by  crocheting  the  treble  in  the  chain  stitch 
of  the  preceding  round.  7th  round :  Double  crochet.  Of  course 
every  round  is  closed  by  a  slip  stitch.  8th  round  (with  green 
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and  yellow  silk) :  2  double  witli  green  silk.  The  unused  silk  is 
left  lying  on  the  wrong  side  #.  1  double  with  yellow  silk,  1 

double  with  green,  3  double  with  yellow,  3  double  with  green, 
repeat  from  last  of  all  1  double  with  green  silk  instead  of  3. 


67. — Crochet  Purse. 


9th  round :  Alternately,  3  double  with  green  silk  and  3  with 
yellow.  10th  round :  2  double  with  yellow  silk,  *  3  double  with 
green,  1  double  with  yellow,  1  double  with  green,  3  double  with 
yellow,  repeat  from  #,  last  of  all,  1  double  with  yellow  silk 
instead  of  3.  11th  round,  with  green  silk:  Double  crochet. 
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12th  to  51st  round.  The  figures  must  now  be  begun:  the 
colours  are  2  shades  of  fawn,  yellow,  white,  red,  blue,  olive. 
Four  of  these  figures  are  intro¬ 
duced  at  equal  intervals — namely, 
in  the  centre  28  of  every  42 
stitches, all  the  intervening  stitches 
being  crocheted  with  green  silk. 

52nd  to  56th  rounds  :  Like  the 
7th  to  the  11th.  57th  to  59th 
rounds :  Like  the  last,  but  a  de¬ 
crease  of  6  stitches  must  be  made 
at  regular  intervals  in  each  of 
these  3  rounds,  so  that  in  the 
59th  round  there  are  only  150 
stitches.  60th  round,  with  black 
and  green  silk :  15  times  alter¬ 
nately,  1  double  with  black  silk, 

9  double  with  green.  61st  round: 

15  times  alternately,  2  double 
with  black  silk,  8  with  green. 

62nd  round:  15  times  alternately, 

3  double  with  black  silk,  7 


68. — Tobacco  Pouch. 


69. — Neck-Rest. 


double  with  green.  63rd  round:  15  times  alternately,  4 
double  with  black  silk,  6  with  green.  64th  round:  15  times 
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alternately,  4  double  with  black  silk  in  5  stitches,  5  with  green 
in  5  stitches.  65th  round :  15  times  alternately,  5  double  with 
black  silk,  4  with  green.  66th  round:  15  times  alternately,  6 
double  with  black  silk,  3  with  green.  67th  round :  15  times 
alternately,  7  double  with  black  silk,  2  with  green.  68th  round ; 
15  times  alternately,  7  double  with  black  silk  in  8  stitches,  1 
double  with  green.  69th  round,  with  black  and  red  silks :  4 
double  with  black  silk,  15  times  alternately,  1  double  with  red 
silk,  7  double  with  black,  last  of  all,  3  double  instead  of  7. 
70th  round :  3  double  with  black  silk  in  4  stitches,  15  times 
alternately,  2  double  with  red  silk,  5  double  in  6  stitches  with 
black  silk,  last  of  all,  2  double  with  black  silk,  instead  of  5. 
7 1st  round :  3  double  with  black,  15  times  alternately,  3  double 
with  red  silk,  4  double  with  black,  last  of  all,  1  double  instead 
of  4.  72nd  round :  15  times  alternately,  2  double  with  black 
silk,  4  with  red.  73rd  round  :  1  double  with  red  silk,  15  times 
alternately,  1  double  in  2  stitches  with  black  silk,  5  double  with 
black,,  last  of  all,  4  double  instead  of  5.  74th  round,  with  red 
and  yellow  silk :  4  double  with  red  silk,  15  times  alternately,  1 
double  with  yellow  silk,  5  double  with  red,  last  of  all,  1  double 
instead  of  5.  75th  round:  15  times  alternately,  3  double  in  4 
stitches  Y»nth  red  silk,  2  double  with  yellow  silk.  76th  round: 
1  double  with  yellow  silk,  15  times  alternately,  2  double  with 
red  silk,  3  double  with  yellow  silk,  last  of  all,  2  double  with 
yellow  silk  instead  of  3.  77th  round:  1  double  with  yellow 
silk  in  2  stitches,  15  times  alternately,  1  double  with  red  silk, 
3  double  with  yellow  silk  in  4  stitches,  last  of  all,  2  double  with 
yellow  silk  instead  of  3.  78th  round,  with  green  and  yellow 
silk :  8  times  alternately,  1  double  with  green  silk,  5  double 
with  yellow.  In  this  round  there  is  a  decrease  of  12  stitches, 
made  by  crocheting  together  every  4th  and  5th  stitch.  79th 
round :  8  times  alternately,  2  double  with  green  silk,  3  double 
with  yellow  in  4  stitches.  80th  round :  8  times  alternately,  3 
double  with  green  silk,  2  double  with  yellow.  81st  round:  8 
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times  alternately,  3  double  with  green  silk  in  4  stitches,  1 
double  with  yellow  silk.  Then  follow  3  rounds  with  green 
silk,  decreasing  till  the  pouch  is  closed.  Eound  the  upper 
edge,  a  vandyked  round  as  follows:  1  double  in  foundation 
chain  between  2  treble,  miss  2  treble,  4  treble,  with  2  chain 
between  the  centre  2  in  next  chain.  The  lining,  of  white 
leather,  is  sewn  on  below  the  open-worked  row,  and  through 
the  latter  is  threaded  a  fine  cord  of  green  silk,  ending  in  green 
silk  droppers. 

69 — 72.  Neck-Best,  or  Travelling  Cushion  (Crochet). — 
This  cushion  is  made  square,  and  is  stitched  as  shown  in  Illus¬ 
tration  70,  after  having  been  filled  with  horsehair  or  feathers. 
The  crocheted  cover  is  threaded  with  red  taffetas  ribbon,  which 
is  arranged  in  bows.  If  the  cushion  is  to  be  used  as  a  neck- rest 
(see  Illustration  69),  it  is  rolled  together  and  secured  with 
crocheted  straps,  which  are  buttoned  round  it.  The  cover  is 
crocheted  in  stripes  as  follows  : — Along  a  chain  of  the  same 
length  as  the  cushion,  1st  row :  *  for  1  cross  bar  1  double  long 
treble  in  first  stitch,  but  only  partially  drawn  up,  miss  2, 1  treble, 
draw  up  the  rest  of  the  double  long  treble,  2  chain,  1  treble  in 
centre  stitch  of  double  long  treble ;  this  finishes  the  cross  bar, 
2  chain,  miss  2,  repeat  from  2nd  to  5th  row  :  like  the  pre¬ 
vious  row,  but  the  cr<5ss  bars  must  occur  in  reversed  position. 
6th  row :  alternately  4  treble  in  the  2  chain  between  the  two 
cross  bars,  1  chain.  7th  row :  alternately  1  treble  in  the  next 
chain,  4  chain,  miss  4.  8th  row :  alternately  1  treble,  1  chain, 
miss  1 ;  then  along  the  other  side  of  the  foundation  chain, 
crochet  3  rows  like  the  6th  to  8th  rows,  to  complete  the  stripe. 
Besides  these  4  stripes  work  2  narrower  ones  in  the  same 
pattern,  which  meet  at  the  narrow  end.  The  narrow  stripes 
have  each  6  rows,  3  rows  of  cross  bars,  and  3  like  the  6th  to 
8th  rows.  These  separate  stripes  are  put  together  with  2  rows 
as  follows  (see  Illustration  69)  : — 1st  row  :  join  to  the  outer  edge 
of  a  stripe  *,  twice  alternately  1  chain,  1  purl  of  5  chain  and  1 
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slip  stitch  in  the  first  stitch,  then  19  chain,  join  to  the  5th  stitch 


70.— Detail  op  G9. 
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of  the  stripe,  for  1  leaf,  go 
back  along  the  last  9  stitches 
of  the  19  chain,  miss  1,  1 
slip  stitch,  1  double,  3  treble, 
1  double,  1  slip  stitch,  for  1 
leaf,  9  chain,  miss  8  chain 
of  the  stripe,  join  to  next 
stitch,  going  back  along  the 

9  chain  1  slip  stitch,  1 
double,  3  treble,  1  double,  1 
slip  stitch,  then  12  chain, 
twice  alternately  1  purl,  1 
chain,  join  to  5th  stitch  of 
stripe,  repeat  from  *,  but  in 
every  repetition  join  the 
2nd  of  the  19  chain  to  the 
11th  of  the  last  12  chain. 
2nd  row  :  Along  the  stitches 
of  the  last  row  and  joining 
to  the  2nd  stripe,  6  chain, 
1  slip  stitch  in  11th  of  12 
chain  of  the  previous  row, 

10  chain,  join  to  last  stitch 
of  2nd  stripe,  *  1  chain, 
twice  alternately  1  purl,  1 
chain,  then  1  slip  stitch  in 
the  7th  of  the  previous  10 
chain,  1  chain,  for  1  leaf 
going  back  along  the  9 
stitches  of  the  12  chain, 
1  slip  stitch,  1  double,  3 
treble,  1  double,  1  slip 
stitch,  join  to  stripe,  twice 
1  leaf  of  9  chain,  going 


72. — Detail  oe  No.  69. 
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back  along  the  stitches  1  slip  stitch,  1  double,  3  treble, 
*  1  double,  1  slip  stitch,  join  to  2nd  stripe;  then  for  1 
leaf  1  slip  stitch,  1  double,  3  treble,  1  double,  1  slip  stitch, 


*73. — Work-Basket  and  Stand. 


join  to  previous  row,  3  chain,  twice  alternately  1  purl,  1  chain, 
join  to  2nd  stripe,  repeat  from  #,  but  in  every  repetition 
join  to  2nd  of  next  3  chain.  When  all  the  stripes  are  thus 
joined  together,  work  round  the  work  a  round  of  double  crochet, 


75. — Penwipee. 

round.  The  lace  is  then  worked  along  the  outside  stitchea. 
1st  round:  *  2  double  in  next  chain,  15  chain,  going  back  from 
the  7th  to  the  3rd,  5  double,  2  chain,  miss  4,  repeat  from  *. 
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and  then  a  round  of  long  treble  with  1  to  16  chain  between 
■each.  A  narrow  ribbon  is  afterwards  threaded  through  this 


74. — Embeoideeed  NeedIe-Book. 
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Close  tlie  round  with  a  slip  stitch,  fasten  and  cut  the  thread. 
2nd  round :  1  double,  1  treble,  7  long  treble,  1  treble,  1  double 
in  loop  of  previous  round.  This  covers  the  one  side  of  the 
cushion.  The  other  side  is  crocheted  in  the  same  way,  but 
without  the  lace.  The  straps  are  crocheted  as  follows : — Along 
a  chain  of  the  required  length,  1  row  of  double  crochet,  with 
button-hole  left  at  each  end.  This  row  forms  the  centre  of  the 
strap,  and  is  edged  round  with  2  rows  of  double  crochet,  then 
with  1  row  of  treble  separated  by  1  chain,  and  lastly  with  2 
double  with  3  chain  between  each  in  every  chain  stitch  of  the 
previous  round. 

73.  Work-Basket  and  Stand. — Stand  of  black  polished 
cane  holding  basket  of  cardboard  covered  with  pale  blue  cash- 
mere.  A  vandyked  lambrequin  is  arranged  round  the  basket. 
The  lambrequin  is  cut  out  of  grey  cloth,  and  is  embroidered 
with  several  shades  of  blue  silk  in  satin,  overcast,  knotted,  and 
buttonhole  stitch.  The  outline  is  worked  in  chain  stitch  with 
white  silk.  The  blue  cashmere  lid  has  an  embroidered  design  on 
grey  cashmere  to  correspond.  Ruchings  of  blue  taffetas  ribbon 
and  blue  cord  and  tassels  are  then  arranged  according  to 
illustration. 

74.  Embroidered  Needle-Book.  —  Triangular  -  shaped 
needle-book  of  black  velvet,  embroidered  with  different-coloured 
purse  silks  in  satin  and  overcast  stitch.  The  book  is  then 
bound  with  narrow  black  ribbon,  and  fitted  inside  with  leaves 
of  flannel,  vandyked  at  the  edges,  and  with  straps  to  hold  a 
needle-case  at  the  back.  The  book  is  fastened  with  narrow 
black  ribbon  strings. 

75.  Embroidered  Penwiper. — This  penwiper  is  made  in 
the  form  of  a  cap.  It  is  of  scarlet  cloth  embroidered  with 
various- coloured  purse  silks,  in  point  russe  and  black  beads;  the 
bordering  is  vandyked  on  both  sides ;  the  lining  is  of  black 
cloth. 
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SUGGESTIONS  AS  TO  DRESS,  ETC. 

How  to  Dress  for  a  Bazaar — Baffles — Bran-Tubs — Fish-Ponds — 
Articles  supplied  from  Shops. 

How  to  Dress  for  a  Bazaar. — The  dress  of  the  stall¬ 
holder  should  always  be  as  neat  aud  simple  as  possible.  Heavy 
materials,  profuse  trimming,  trains,  and  fringes  encumber  and 
harass  the  wearer,  making  her  hot,  tired,  and  dusty ;  the  fringes 
catch  in  everything,  the  trains  are  continually  in  the  way,  and 
the  thickness  of  the  dress  makes  the  whole  business  a  weary 
work. 

In  these  days  of  light  and  pretty  fabrics  there  will  be  no 
difficulty  in  selecting  such  as  will  be  tasteful  and  appropriate, 
giving  satisfaction  to  the  wearer  and  to  others.  Washing 
materials  are  decidedly  the  best :  they  do  not  catch  and  hold  the 
dust,  and  they  keep  a  cool  and  refreshing  appearance  throughout. 
Cambric,  percale,  batiste,  chintz,  oatmeal  cloth,  holland,  or 
sateen  will  afford  ample  variety  of  choice.  Foulard,  too,  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  suitable.  The  dress  should  be  short  and  as  waitress-like  as 
possible.  It  is  customary  to  wear  aprons  or  the  pretty  pinafore 
costume,  giving  a  graceful  effect.  These  aprons  can  be  of  any 
suitable  material.  Many  are  made  of  the  briglit-hued  Indian 
handkerchiefs,  others  of  shepherd’s  plaid,  or  muslin.  We 
noticed  a  very  pretty  apron  made  of  white  muslin,  with  a  bib 
and  bretelles  passing  over  the  shoulders  to  fasten  at  the  back. 
These  bretelles  are  only  an  inch  wide,  and  are  edged  on  each 
side  with  lace.  A  belt  or  sash  can  be  worn  if  preferred,  but  the 
prettier  style  is  as  described. 

In  the  matter  of  headgear  there  is  no  limit.  Caps  are 
sometimes  seen,  but  hats  are  most  in  favour.  These  may  be  as 
large  and  eccentric  as  the  wearer  pleases.  Any  bizarre  style,  or 
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a  hat  worn  with  a  fancy  costume,  will  be  just  the  thing.  They 
should  be  profusely  trimmed  with  feathers,  lace,  flowers^ 
ribbon,  &c.  Gloves,  of  course,  are  not  worn,  though  mittens 
may  be. 

Raffles,  Bran-Tubs,  &c. — These  require  much  patience 
and  good  temper,  since  there  is  great  trouble  in  getting  them 
up  and  much  disappointment  in  the  drawing  of  lots. 

The  ugliest  and  least  saleable  articles  should  bo  raffled  at 
the  commencement  of  the  bazaar,  or  they  remain  unsold  and  in 
the  way. 

Towards  the  close  of  a  bazaar  a  number  of  articles  should 
be  put  in  a  giant  lottery  in  which  are  no  blanks,  so  that  none 
go  away  empty-handed.  This  form  of  raffling  is  usually 
popular. 

The  manner  of  conducting  these  raffles  is  to  make  so  many 
shares  of  the  value  of  half-a-crown,  a  shilling,  &c.  When  the 
full  value  of  the  article  has  been  attained  by  means  of  the 
shares,  as  many  slips  of  paper  as  there  are  shareholders  are  put 
in  a  hat,  a  basket,  or  bag,  and  each  in  turn  draws  out  a  ticket. 
The  one  who  draws  out  that  slip  with  the  word  “  prize”  written 
on  it  becomes  the  owner  of  the  article,  and  the  lottery  is 
over. 

Bran-Tubs  and  Fish-Ponds  are,  however,  those  most 
chiefly  patronised,  and  especially  by  juveniles.  The  prices  will 
vary,  of  course,  according  to  the  value  of  the  articles.  The 
usual  charge  is  sixpence  a  dip,  though  sometimes  it  is  necessary 
to  make  it  a  shilling  or  lower  it  to  a  penny.  A  bran-tub  at 
which  the  charge  is  so  low  as  this  last  is  always  a  success.  A 
large  tub  must  be  procured,  care  being  taken  that  it  is  first  well 
scrubbed  and  cleaned;  then  cover  it  with  glazed  calico  of  a 
colour  corresponding  or  contrasting  with  the  prevailing  tone  of 
the  room,  and  further  ornamented  with  flounces  of  lace  or 
muslin  and  bows  of  ribbon.  The  bottom  is  then  strewn  with 
sawdust^  and  the  articles,  neatly  wrapped  in  white  paper,  are 
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packed  in  it.  Now  pnt  more  sawdust,  pack  in  more  prizes,  and 
so  on  till  the  tub  is  filled. 

The  drawing  of  prizes  takes  place  on  the  payment  of  the  fee- 
Each  subscriber  plunges  his  hand  into  the  tub,  withdrawing  it 
on  securing  a  parcel.  The  chief  amusement  derived  from  this 
lottery  is  the  absurd  incongruity  between  the  prize-winner  and 
the  prize.  An  old  gentleman  may  be  seen  parading  with  a  toy 
drum,  or  a  grandmamma  of  sixty  with  a  rosy-cheeked  doll. 

A  Eish-Pond  is  managed  in  much  the  same  manner.  One 
corner  of  the  room  is  generally  set  apart  for  the  pond,  which, 
like  the  bran-tub,  is  but  a  pond  in  name.  A  light  wooden 
partition  covered  with  calico,  and  made  to  look  as  attractive  as 
possible,  separates  this  corner  from  the  rest  of  the  room.  Behind 
this  screen  a  number  of  prizes  are  ranged,  all  wrapped  in  paper 
as  in  the  bran-tub.  A  rod  with  a  firm  line  and  strong  hook  is 
also  provided,  which  is  delivered  to  each  one  on  the  payment  of 
the  fee.  The  angler  then  casts  the  line  over  the  partition,  and 
receives  the  prize  on  which  the  hook  rests.  This  the  keeper  of 
the  stall  fixes  into  the  parcel,  which  is  then  drawn  over  the 
partition. 

We  have  seen  a  very  pretty  fish-pond  at  one  bazaar  which 
deserves  mention.  A  small  space  at  the  end  of  the  room  was 
arranged  like  a  small  grotto  with  seaweed,  shells,  and  ferns, 
leaving  a  clear  space  in  the  middle  in  which  the  prizes  were 
placed.  This  had  really  the  appearance  of  a  pond  at  some  little 
distance,  and  was  decidedly  ornamental  and  novel. 

When  a  bazaar  is  held  near  the  close  of  the  year,  a  Christmas- 
tree  will  be  found  an  appropriate  feature.  Procure  a  well-grown 
shapely  fir-tree,  and  have  it  watered  with  a  watering-pot.  Then 
shake  a  flour-dredger  over  it ;  this  gives  a  snowy  appearance  in 
keeping  with  the  season.  The  flour  will  not  shake  off  if  ordi¬ 
nary  care  be  taken.  The  smaller  gifts  can  be  hung  on  the 
branches,  the  weightier  laid  round  the  foot  of  the  tree.  Candles 
and  lanterns  can  be  introduced  at  will. 
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For  any  season  of  the  year  the  following  idea  will  he  suit¬ 
able: — A  large  basket  made  in  the  shape  of  a  ship,  with  masts 
and  rigging  complete,  and  well  filled  with  gifts.  The  masts  and 
rigging  will  bear  some  of  the  lighter  articles ;  the  others  should 
be  stored  in  the  hold. 

Articles  supplied  from  Shops. — It  is  a  frequent  occur¬ 
rence  now  to  have  a  stall  exclusively  composed  of  articles  either 
bought  at  a  cheap  rate  and  sold  with  profit,  or,  as  it  frequently 
happens  if  the  object  be  a  charitable  one,  shopkeepers  will  supply 
the  different  articles  free,  thus  giving  their  share  towards  the 
fund.  This  stall  is  always  very  attractive,  and  should  consist  of 
useful  novelties — such  articles  as  belts,  baskets,  ornaments  of 
all  kinds,  gloves,  books,  appliances  for  every  kind  of  work,  novel¬ 
ties  in  jewellery,  pencils,  scent-bottles,  fans,  &c.,  &c.,  and  every¬ 
thing  pretty,  original,  and  useful  that  ingenuity  will  suggest  and 
generosity  supply.  Inexpensive  trinkets  and  Circassian  jewel¬ 
lery,  Siberian  crystals,  &c.,  find  a  ready  sale. 
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.FANCY  NEEDLEWORK, 

Introduction — Babies’  Shoes — Articles  made  of  Cardboard — Work-Cases — 

Satchels,  &c. 

Needlework  in  its  many  Branches  lias  been  the  resource 
and  recreation  of  women  from  time  immemorial.  For  centuries 
the  needle  has  played  an  important  part  in  the  domestic  history 
of  the  highest  in  the  land.  Our  lives  are,  after  all,  made  up, 


76. — Wall-Pocket. 


as  a  rule,  of  trifles,  and  the  majority  of  women  certainly  find 
more  pleasure  in  decorating  a  small  basket  than  they  would  in 
watching  the  progress  of  a  picture  painted  by  the  hand  of  the 
greatest  living  master.  The  picture  when  completed  would 
probably  rouse  some  strong  feeling  which  had  hitherto  lain 
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dormant,  an  exquisite  rush  of  admiration,  a  mixture  of  love, 
homage,  and  a  longing  to  possess  such  a  thing  of  beauty — a 
sort  of  commingling  of  pain  and  pleasure.  But  how  would  the 
picture  further  the  interests  of  a  bazaar?  Who  would  be 
willing  to  give  it  away,  to  be  sold  perhaps  to  one  who  has  no 
real  love  for  what  is  beautiful?  The  feeling  excited  by  the 
contemplation  of  such  objects  is  a  longing  to  possess  and  keep 
them.  It  is  not  this  that  we  want,  and  therefore  we  rather 
extol  the  manufacture  of  the  endless  novelties  so  easily  and 
simply  made  as  to  be  within  the  scope  of  all. 

We  cannot  all  be  great,  in  the  accepted  sense  of  the  term ; 
but,  failing  that,  we  can  all  learn  to  do  small  things  well,  and 
these  small  things  are  the  very  ones  most  suited  to  bazaar 
purposes.  They  are  not  too  costly — as  rare  pictures  or  statues 
are  for  the  purse  of  many — -and  besides  their  first  purpose  of 
providing  funds  towards  charitable  objects,  they  help  to  beautify 
our  homes,  making  them  cheerful,  bright,  and  pleasant,  and 
more  than  ever  the  dearest  spots  on  earth  to  their  inmates. 
These  daintinesses  to  which  we  are  daily  becoming  accustomed 
are  only  the  outcomes  of  our  civilisation,  and  sadly  should  we 
miss  them  were  we  transplated  to  the  wilds  of  some  far-off  land. 

76.  Wall-Pocket  of  stamped  white  perforated  cardboard. 
Through  the  open- worked  pattern  in  front  is  threaded  a  bright 
blue  band  of  corded  silk  fringed  at  each  edge,  and  the  bars  of 
cardboard  left  outside  -  the  silk  are  wound  round  with  pink 
filoselle,  held  in  place  by  a  buttonhole  stitch  in  the  centre,  on 
which  is  sewn  a  small  pink  silk  button.  The  Vandykes  at  the 
lower  edge  have  tassels  of  pink  and  blue  silk  arranged  alter¬ 
nately.  The  back  of  the  basket  is  lined  with  blue  corded  silk, 
fringed  round  the  upper  edge  and  sewn  on  with  pink  filoselle. 
The  back  is  then  strengthened  by  a  lining  of  cardboard  covered 
with  silver  paper. 

77.  Baby’s  Shoe. — Baby’s  shoe  of  pale-blue  grosgrain  silk, 
lined  and  wadded.  The  shoe  is  cut  in  square  tabs  at  the  side, 
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edged  witli  flat  blue  silk  braid,  and  fitted  with  buttons  to  fasten. 
In  front  rosettes  and  tassels  of  similar  braid.  A  pleated  frill 
of  white  lace  round  the  upper  edge  and  under  the  tabs. 

78.  Baby’s  Boot  of  white  pique,  bound  with  narrow  white 
ribbon.  Down  the  front,  bows  of  white  ribbon  in  the  centre  of 
vandyked  straps  of  pique,  bound  with  ribbon  to  correspond, 
and  fitted  with  small  pearl  button. 

79.  Baby’s  Shoe  of  white  pique,  bound  with  narrow  white 
ribbon.  In  front  is  a  bow  of  similar  ribbon.  Strap  of  pique, 
fastened  with  a  small  pearl  button. 

80.  Baby’s  Shoe. — In  dimity,  with  rosettes  and  trimming  in 
embroidered  nainsook. 

81.  Baby’s  Sock  (Crochet  and  Cross  Stitch). — The  sock  is 
crocheted  in  Victoria  stitch  with  raised  spots  round  the  upper 
part,  and  on  the  toe  a  pattern  in  cross  stitch  worked  with  floss 
silk.  Bow  of  white  taffetas  ribbon  and  white  silk  cord  to  draw 
up.  The  toe  is  begun  with  10  stitches  for  the  point  j  and  the 
lower  part  of  the  heel  requires  42.  The  necessary  increasing 
and  decreasing  must  be  worked  in  the  usual  way. 

82.  Baby’s  Shoe. — Baby’s  shoe  of  pink  taffetas,  wadded  and 
lined  with  lutestring,  and  quilted  in  diamonds.  On  the  toe  is 
a  rosette  and  tassel  of  pink  silk. 

83 — 87.  Box  for  Waste  Paper,  Dusters,  &c.  (Applique). 
—The  box,  which  is  made  out  of  a  cigar-case,  is  fitted  with  a 
back  of  strong  cardboard,  covered  with  brown  perforated  card¬ 
board;  the  cigar-case  is  covered  with  brown  leather  and  per¬ 
forated  cardboard.  The  cardboard  is  cut  into  three  tabs,  which 
are  plainly  stitched  as  follows :  1st  row :  Dark  brown  filoselle. 
2nd  row :  Pale  brown  filoselle.  3rd  row  and  4th  row :  Dark 
brown  silk.  The  tabs  are  alternately  threaded  with  brown  satin 
ribbon  through  oblong  holes  cut  in  the  canvas,  and  embroidered. 
The  stripes  with  the  satin  ribbon  are  worked  according  to 
Illustration  85,  in  point  russe  and  knotted  stitch,  and  the 
ribbon  is  pointed  at  the  end  and  finished  off  with  droppers 
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of  silk  and  fine  brown  chenille.  Between  these  stripes  with 
the  ribbon  is  a  stripe  of  three  shades  of  canvas,  the  lightest 


77.— Baby’s  Shoe. 


78.— Baby’s  Boot. 


being  nearly  white  (See  Illustration  84).  It  is  embroidered 
in  point  russe  with  pale  lilac  and  fawn-coloured  silk.  The  lid 
is  embroidered  to  correspond  from  the  patterns  given  in 
Illustrations  85  and  87.  The  casket  is  fastened  with  brown 
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elastic,  and  a  tassel  of  brown  chenille.  The  back  of  perforated 
cardboard  is  lined  with  leather  and  worked  in  squares  like  those 


83. — Waste-Papeh  uox. 


of  the  lid  and  sides.  In  the  upper  square,  a  hole  is  left  for  the 
nail  by  which  the  box  is  fastened  to  the  wall.  Small  metal 
studs  are  used  to  ornament  the  top  of  the  casket. 

88  and  89.  Waste-Paper  Basket. — Prame  of  black  polished 
cane,  studded  with  gold  knobs  and  fitted  with  cardboard,  lined 
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with,  taffetas  and  covered  outside  with  perforated  cardboard  of 
fawn-coloured  embroidery  according  to  Illustration  89,  with  an 
applique  of  a  paler  shade.  The  stitches  used  are  point  russe 
and  double  cross-stitch  of  white  and  fawn-coloured  silk,  and  the 
sewing  on  of  the  applique  is  hidden  by  lines  of  brown  chenille. 

90  and  91.  Box  for  Collars  and  Cuffs. — Circular  box 
of  cardboard  covered  with  perforated  cardboard  of  two  shades, 
a  dark  brown  for  the  ground,  and  a  paler  tint  for  the  applique. 
On  the  latter  shade  is  embroidered  the  design  in  Illustration  91, 
with  point  russe  of  claret- coloured  filoselle,  and  feather  stitch 
of  pale  fawn  colour.  The  rest  of  the  #  embroidery  is  worked 
with  feather  stitch  and  point  russe  of  cllaret  and  fawn  colour. 
The  handle  is  covered  with  the  dark  shade  of  perforated  card¬ 
board,  and  worked  with  pale  yellow  silk.  Buchings  of  claret- 
coloured  satin  are  introduced  as  shown  in  the  illustration. 

92.  Case  for  Postage-Stamps. — Shallow  oblong  box  of 
pale  blue  perforated  card  with  applique  of  white.  The  applique 
is  sewn  on  with  two  shades  of  blue  silk  in  Smyrna  stitch  and 
point  russe. 

93  to  95.  Needle-Book. — Needle-book  of  pale  pink  per¬ 
forated  cardboard  cut  out  in  the  centre.  Illustration  94  shows 
the  applique  design,  which  is  cut  out  of  a  still  paler  shade,  and 
sewn  on  in  plain,  cross,  and  Smyrna  stitch  with  claret  and  coral 
filoselle.  The  centre  is  underlaid  with  black  satin,  on  which  the 
design  given  in  Illustration  95  has  been  worked  in  cross-stitch 
over  canvas  with  split  filoselle.  The  colours  used  are  2  shades 
red,  2  shades  olive  and  white.  The  book  is  then  fitted  with 
flannel  leaves,  scalloped  and  edged  with  claret-coloured  silk. 

96  to  98.  Lamp-Mat  (Applique). — Cut  out  of  brown  velvet 
and  brown  American  cloth  two  octagonal  pieces,  each  measuring 
ten  inches  across.  Then  cut  out  two  pieces  of  cardboard  the 
same  size.  In  the  centre  of  the  upper  piece  of  card  cut  out  a 
circle  four  inches  wide,  and  cover  the  remaining  part  with 
brown  velvet,  over  which  is  an  applique  of  brown  perforated 
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cardboard.  For  the  square  see  No.  96,  and  cut  out  a  square  of 
white  and  a  diamond  of  brown  perforated  cardboard;  the 
brown  is  sewn  on  to  the  white  with  point  russe,  and  plain 
stitches  of  brown  and  white  silks.  The  white  cardboard  is 
worked  in  plain  and  Smyrna  stitch  with  brown  silk.  In  the 
centre  of  the  lower  piece  of  card,  which  is  lined  with  American 
cloth,  is  a  circular  piece  of  brown  stamped  velvet  sewn  over 
wadding.  Round  the  outer  edge  of  the  mat  is  a  narrow  box- 
pleated  ruching  of  brown  satin  ribbon,  and  a  border  of  the 
separate  squares  of  white  perforated  cardboard,  worked  with 
bronze  silk  in  point  russe,  as  shown  in  No.  98.  Between  the 
larger  squares  (see  No.  97)  are  narrow  bands  of  perforated  card¬ 
board  worked  in  Smyrna  stitch  with  bronze  silk. 

99  and  100.  Almanac-Frame  (Applique).  Cardboard  frame 
lined  with  stamped  brown  paper,  and  covered  with  pale  green  per¬ 
forated  cardboard.  The  applique  design  is  cut  out  of  white 
perforated  cardboard,  and  is  sewn  on,  according  to  Illustration  99, 
in  plain  stitch  and  point  russe,  with  pale  pink  filoselle.  Round 
the  edges  are  point  russe  stitches  of  white  and  pink  silk  and  a 
narrow  strip  of  stamped  white  paper. 

101.  Thermometer  in  Frame  (Applique). — Frame  of  card¬ 
board,  scalloped  and  covered  with  brown  perforated  cardboard ; 
it  has  an  applique  of  cream-coloured  cardboard,  worked  with 
double  cross  and  plain  stitch  of  brown  and  cream-coloured  silk. 
Round  the  outer  edge  point  russe  stitches  of  white  silk.  The 
thermometer  is  lined  with  stamped  brown  paper,  and  thin 
polished  cane  round  the  outer  edge. 

102 — 106.  Case  for  Powder-Puff.— The  powder  is  put 
into  a  cylindrical- shaped  glass,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  case 
is  cut  out  of  yellow  perforated  cardboard,  according  to  Illus¬ 
tration  104.  No.  106  shows  the  pattern,  in  which  each  section  is 
Worked  in  point  russe  and  plain  stitch  with  red  and  brown  silk, 
and  applique  of  white  cardboard.  Illustration  104  shows  the 
design  for  the  lower  part  of  the  case,  which  is  worked  in 
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the  same  colours. 


84. — Detail  of  No.  83. 


The  lid,  for  which  see  Illustration  103,  is 
wadded  and  covered  with 
pink  satin-work  with  brown 
silk. 

107  and  108.  Letter-Box 
(Applique). — Shallow  oblong 
box  of  cardboard  lined  with 
stamped  gold  paper  and 
covered  outside  with  cream- 
coloured  perforated  cardboard 
sewn  on,  according"  to  Illus¬ 
tration  107,  with  white  silk  in 
plain  stitch,  and  with  blue 
silk  in  point  russe  and  Smyrna 
stitch.  The  box  is  divided 
inside  into  three  partitions 
to  hold  the  paper  and  postage- 
stamps.  The  lid  is  covered 
in  a  similar  manner,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Illustration  107. 

109.  Needle-Book. — (Ap¬ 


plique.)  Needle-book  cut  out 
of  cardboard,  and  covered 
with  brown  perforated  card¬ 
board,  on  which  is  an  applique 
of  the  same  material  in  a 
pale  shade  of  fawn  colour, 
sewn  on  with  blue  and  white 
filoselle  in  Smyrna  stitch, 
plain,  cross-stitch,  and  point 
russe.  The  book  is  lined 
inside  with  silver  moire,  and 
fitted  with  a  pocket.  Van- 
dyked  leaves  of  fine  white 


No.  85.— Detail  of  No.  83. 
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flannel  are  sewn  in  for  tlie  needles 
silk  to  fasten. 

110.  Case  for  Crochet 
and  Needlework.  —  Shal¬ 
low  flat  case  of  cork,  covered 
with  brown  leather,  painted 
by  hand  on  the  outside,  and 
lined  inside  with  fawn-co¬ 
loured  satin.  A  flap,  made 
of  the  same  material,  is  added 
to  one  side  of  the  case  and 
holds  the  crochet-work;  on 
the  other  side  of  the  case 
are  straps  of  leather  intended 
to  hold  the  steel  crochet- 
needles.  Handle  of  cork, 
bound  with  leather.  The 
case  is  held  together  by  straps 
of  cork  bound  with  leather 
and  made  large  enough  to 
hold  a  needle  of  wood  or 


Button  and  loop  of  purse 


86. — Detail  oe  No.  83. 


87. — Detail  oe  No.  83. 


bone,  as  shown  in  Illustra¬ 
tion  110. 

111.  Case  foe  Knitting- 
Needles.  —  Shallow  case 
divided  into  partitions  accor¬ 
ding  to  the  size  of  the  needles. 
The  case  is  made  of  blue, 
with  an  applique  design  of 
white  perforated  cardboard. 
The  design  is  sewn  on  with 
dark  blue  filoselle  and  white 
silk  in  Smyrna  stitch,  plain, 
and  cross  stitch. 
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112.  Work-Bag. — Work-bag  of  blue  taffetas  inserted  between 
two  mussel-shells,  through  which  small  holes  have  been  drilled. 
Bows  and  ends  of  blue  ribbon  and  a  fringe  of  dark  blue  chenille 
arranged  as  shown  in  illustration. 

113  and  114.  Folio  for  Bills, Invoices, &c. — Folio  of  strong 
canvas,  lined  with  claret-coloured  leather,  and  fitted  with  pockets 
to  receive  the  papers.  Letters  are  worked  alphabetically  with 
gold  cord  to  form  an  index  which  classifies  the  documents. 

115  and  116.  Work-Case. — The  foundation  of  this  bag  is  cut 
out  of  a  strip  of  strong  cardboard,  graduated  at  one  end,  and 
lined  with  plain  blue  satin.  The  outside  is  also  covered  with 
satin,  quite  plain,  except  the  graduated  part,  where  it  is  arranged 
in  pleats.  The  plain  part  is  then  crossed  diagonally  with  narrow 
ecru-coloured  Russian  braid,  and  where  the  lines  meet  they  are 
worked  with  olive-green  silk  and  point  russe,  and  with  old  gold 
beads  (see  our  illustration).  Two  oval  pieces  of  cardboard,  lined 
with  plain  and  covered  with  puffed  satin,  are  then  sewn  on  to 
form  the  sides  of  the  case,  and  the  sewing-on  is  hidden  by  a  leaf¬ 
shaped  ruching  of  blue  satin  ribbon.  The  handles  are  arranged 
out  of  blue  silk  cord,  studded  with  beads  of  old  gold  shade,  and 
finished  off  with  blue  silk  tassels.  The  graduated  end  of  the  case, 
which  folds  over  as  a  flap,  is  fastened  with  a  large  blue  silk  button. 

117  to  119.  Book-Marker  (Broderie  d’Espagne). — The  book¬ 
marker,  of  coloured  satin  ribbon,  has  at  each  end  a  design  in 
broderie  d’Espagne,  worked  with  sewing  silk  of  neutral  faded 
tints,  and  with  gold  thread  and  spangles  of  different  sizes.  Our 
model  is  made  of  pale  blue  satin  ribbon  If  inches  wide,  and 
fringed  out  at  the  lower  edge.  On  strong  linen,  trace  the 
design  given  in  Illustration  119,  and  for  the  upper  edge,  that 
given  in  Illustration  118.  The  outlines  are  edged  with  two  rows 
of  gold  thread  sewn  on  with  wide  buttonhole  stitches  of  coloured 
silk,  the  gold  thread  being  arranged  in  purls,  as  shown  in  the 
illustration.  The  arabesques  are  edged  with  olive,  the  circles 
with  red,  and  the  raised  spots  and  ribbons  with  blue  silk.  Then 
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cut  away  tlie  linen  from  the  embroidery,  line  the  latter  with 
cream-coloured  satin,  and  fill  up  the  designs  (taking  in  the 
ground)  in  interlacing  satin  stitch.  For  the  arabesques  and 
lower  leaves  use  olive  and  several  shades  of  brown  silk,  for  the 
upper  and  three  central  leaves  two  shades  of  red,  and  for  the 
centre  calyx  blue  silk.  Then,  consulting  the  illustrations,  sew 
on  the  gold  spangles  with  silk  of  the  same  shade  as  that  used 
in  the  filling  up,  and  sew  the  embroidery  on  to  the  marker. 

120  and  121.  Design  foe,  Covee  of  Peayee-Book  (Broderie 
d’Espagne). — The  embroidery  is  worked  in  ecru-coloured  lawn, 
with  real  gold  cord  and  spangles  of  different  sizes,  and  with 
silks  of  subdued  colours.  It  is  then  applique  on  a  ground  of 
peacock-blue  velvet.  Trace  the  outlines  on  the  lawn  from  Illus¬ 
tration  121,  and  work  over  them  with  silk.  The  outlines  are 
edged  with  a  double  line  of  gold  thread,  sewn  on  in  wide 
buttonhole  stitch  with  silk ;  the  outer  thread  is  arranged,  when 
the  pattern  requires  it,  in  a  purl,  which  is  either  sewn  down  by 
the  buttonhole  stitch  of  another  pattern,  or  threaded  through  a 
corresponding  purl.  The  double  lines  of  the  cross  are  of  dull 
crimson,  the  arabesques  of  various  shades  of  bronze.  The 
ribbon  pattern  is  outlined  with  light  and  medium  blue  silks, 
and  worked  in  satin  stitch  and  raised  spots.  The  corners  are 
worked  with  lilac  silk.  The  lawn  is  then  cut  away  between  the 
patterns  and  fastened  on  the  velvet  ground,  filling  up  the  design 
in  satin,  Smyrna,  and  overcast  stitches.  The  pattern  for  the 
back  of  the  book  (see  Illustration  120)  is  worked  with  blue  and 
lilac  silk  in  the  same  way,  and  the  spangles  are  sewn  on,  as 
shown  in  the  illustration. 

122  and  123.  Teavelling  Cap  and  Case. — Jockey  cap  of 
plain  or  striped  taffetas,  which  may  be  folded  and  carried  in 
the  case  represented  in  Illustration  123.  For  the  case  cut  a 
straight  strip  of  doubled  grey  holland  8  by  4  inches  round  one 
end,  and  line  with  a  pocket  of  the  same  material.  It  is  then 
tiound  with  braid  and  worked  with  silk  or  crewels  in  point  russe. 
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124.  Coyer  for  Scent-Flacon. — The  cover,  which  is  in¬ 
tended  to  be  placed  over  the 
stopper  of  a  scent-bottle  to 
prevent  evaporation,  is  cut  out 
of  cardboard  and  stands  nearly 
two  inches  high,  and  is  covered] 
with  bine  satin,  and  fitted  with 
a  double  box-pleated  frill  of 
blue  satin  ribbon  two  and  a- 
•quarter  inches  wide.  Across 
the  top  is  an  embroidery  of 
chain,  feather,  and  knotted 
stitch  worked  on  a  ground  of 
white  flannel  with  pink,  reseda, 
blue  and  yellow  silks.  The 
flannel  is  then  vandyke d,  as 
shown  in  the  illustration. 

125  and  126.  Satchel  for 
Bathing  Dress,  &c.  —  Cut 
out  the  pattern  in  ecru-coloured 
jute  cloth,  and  line  it  first  with  88*  Waste'-e>apee  Basket* 

cardboard  and  then  with  brown 
leather.  The  bag  is  bound  with 
broad  brown  braid  worked  in 
feather  stitch  with  fawn-coloured 
crewels.  The  seams  are  covered 
by  lines  of  braid  feather- stitched 
to  match,  and  at  the  ends  by 
rosettes  of  brown  braid  and  short 
wool  tassels.  The  bag  is  then 
fitted  inside  with  the  flaps  and 
pockets,  and  when  this  has  been 
neatly  and  carefully  done,  the  em¬ 
broidered  straps  are  worked  to 
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coloured  jute  with  rosettes  of 
brown  braid.  Handle  of  black 
polished  cane. 

127  and  128.  Oknamental 
Basket  foe  Bathing  Clothes, 
&c. — This  basket  is  of  wicker¬ 
work  lined  with  navy  blue 
American  cloth,  which  is  turned 
over  on  the  outside  of  the 
basket  and  cut  in  Vandykes. 
Bound  the  Vandykes  a  pale 
blue  mohair  gimp  is  arranged, 
and  the  ends  of  each  Vandyke 
are  finished  off  with  a  ball  of 
blue  wool.  The  straight  piece 
of  blue  cloth  down  the  centre 
of  the  basket  is  ornamented 
with  a  pattern  braided  in  the 
gimp  and  with  small  buttons. 
At  the  lower  edge  it  has  a 
row  of  blue  tassels.  Inside 


support  the  handle.  Each 
strap  is  cut  out  of  leather  (see 
Illustration  126),  and  edged 
with  narrow  brown  braid, 
stitched  with  the  same 
colour,  and  feather- stitched 
with  fawn-coloured  crewel. 
In  the  centre  is  an  arrange¬ 
ment  of  broader  braid  em¬ 
broidered  in  chain  stitch 
and  point  russe,  with  fawn 
crewel.  Underneath  the 
straps  is  a  square  of  ecru- 
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the  basket  is  fitted  with  flaps  and  pockets  of  different 
-sizes. 

129  and  180.  Toilette  Cushion  (Broderie  d’Espagne). — 
Circular  mat  of  brown  velvet  with  puffed  edge,  over  which  is  a 
cover  worked  in  Spanish  style  on  ecru-coloured  lawn,  with  gold 
thread,  gold  spangles  of  various  sizes,  and  fine  sewing  silk  of 
several  neutral  tints.  All  the  pattern  is  then  traced  with  two 
rows  of  gold  cord,  sewn  on  with  separate  buttonhole  stitches  of 
pale  silk.  The  outer  cord  is  arranged  in  loops,  which  are 
fastened  down  either  by  the  buttonhole  stitches  or  the  loops  of 
gold  thread  of  the  next  pattern.  The  ribbon  pattern  is  then 
worked  with  two  lines  of  cord,  sewn  on  with  blue  silk,  the  loops 
being  formed  as  shown  in  the  illustration.  The  spots  are  also 
worked  with  gold  cord  in  satin  stitch.  The  flowers  are  outlined 
with  dark  red  claret,  the  leaves  and  tendrils  with  pale  brown, 
grey,  green,  and  olive,  the  crescents  and  trefoils  with  violet 
silks.  The  spangles  are  sewn  on  with  gold-coloured  silk  in 
point  russe,  and  the  separate  patterns  are  filled  up  with  satin 
and  overcast  stitch  and  with  point  russe.  The  centre  of  the 
lace,  which  is  worked  in  the  same  way,  is  joined  to  the  other 
part  of  the  work  with  claret-coloured  silk. 
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CROCHET. 

Crochet  Ball — Children’s  Dresses — Baby’s  J'acket — Lady’s  Vest — Crochet 

Skirt,  &c. 

Crochet  lias  certainly  held  a  very  prominent  place  among 
the  many  varieties  of  fancy  work.  It  has  been  frequently  set 
aside  for  newer  and  more  artistic  fancy  work,  yet  those  who  are 
clever  at  it  can  make  some  of  the  prettiest  antimacassars  from 
squares  of  crochet  of  a  pattern  as  fine  and  lace-like  as  possible, 
joined  to  alternate  squares  of  satin,  silk,  velvet,  or  sateen,  and 
finished  with  a  crochet  edge.  The  squares  of  satin,  &c.,  may 
be  embroidered  with  tiny  bunches  of  flowers,  or  a  star  in  floss 
silk  of  a  contrasting  colour. 

Crochet  is  easy  to  work,  and  its  strength,  durability,  and  the 
numerous  uses  to  which  it  may  be  applied  insure  its  lasting 
hold  on  the  feminine  mind. 

The  materials  used  for  working  crochet  are  cotton,  wool,  or 
silk,  and  a  crochet-needle.  This  last  is  either  of  steel  or  bone, 
according  to  the  material,  steel  being  liable  to  catch  and  fray 
wool. 

Pence-Jxjg  in  Crochet. —  Materials  required:  3  small 
skeins  of  myrtle-green  single  Berlin  wool,  2  ditto  shaded  amber, 
and  a  steel  crochet-needle,  as  the  work  should  be  kept  tight, 
and  the  bone  ones  are  generally  too  thick  in  the  stem. 

Commence  with  the  green  wool  by  making  a  loop  the  size  of 
this  O,  into  which  work,  1st  round  (one  chain  to  ease  the  first 
stitch ;  this  does  not  count)  :  1  double  chain,  1  chain  six  times. 
2nd  round :  1  double  in  every  stitch  with  1  chain  between  each. 
3rd  round :  1  double  in  each  of  the  first  four  stitches,  1  chain, 
repeat  to  the  end  of  the  row.  4th  round :  Double  all  round. 
N.B. — There  should  be  30  stitches  in  the  last  round ;  this  forms 
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the  flat  bottom  of  the  jug.  It  is  rather  difficult  to  keep  it  in 
place  at  first,  but  it  is  easily  adjusted  by  a  little  manipulation; 
with  the  finger  and  thumb  when  the  jug  is  finished.  5th  round 


(this  begins  to  form  the  sloping  sides) :  1  chain,  5  double, 
repeat  to  end  of  round.  6th  round:  1  chain,  6  double, 
repeat  all  round.  7th  round :  1  double  in  every  stitch,  without 
either  increasing  or  decreasing.  Now  join  on  the  shaded  amber 
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wool.  8th  round :  2  chain,  miss  1, 1  double  in  the  next  stitch,  re¬ 
peat  all  round,  making 
21  loops.  9  th  round : 

2  chain,  1  double  in 
each  loop  of  preceding 
row.  Work  4  more 
rounds  in  the  same 
manner.  14th  round : 

_ _ _ _  With  green  wool  work 

2  double  m  each 

loop ;  this  row  should  9o._DEIAtt  or  97. 

95. — Detail  oe  93. 


count  42 
stitches. 

15  th  round: 

1  double*  in 
each  of  the 
first  five 
stitches, 
then  d  e- 
crease  one 
by  working 

2  stitches  of 
the  pre¬ 
vious  row 
together, 
repeat  to 
the  end  of 
round. 

16  th  round: 
Decrease  6 
stitches  at 
equal  dis¬ 
tances  as 


before,  the 
intervening 
stitches  to 
be  double 
chain  as 
usual.  17th 
o  u  n  d : 
Double  all 
round, 
again  de¬ 
creasing  6 
stitches  at 
equal  dis- 
t  a  n  c  e  s. 


97. — Lamp-Mat. 


98. — Detail  oe  No.  97. 
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18th  round: 
Double  as 
before,  but 
decreasing 
only  four 
stitches  in 
this  row, 
which 
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should  count  20  stitches.  Now  work  four  more  rows  without 
increase  or  decrease.  23rd  row :  1  chain,  1  double  in  each  of  the 
first  9  stitches ;  in  the  10th  work  1  double,  1  chain,  1  double, 
then  double  to  the  end  of  round.  24th  round ;  1  chain,  double 
half  way  round,  1  double,  1  chain,  1  double  in  the  chain  stitch  of 
previous  row,  double  to  end  of  row.  25th,  26th,  and  27th  rows  : 
Same  as  24th.  Observe  that  in  the  last  5  rounds  1  stitch  is 
increased  on  the  handle  side  and  2  stitches  on  the  lip  side  of 
the  jug.  Now  take  the  amber  wool  again  and  work  one  row  of 
loops,  thus:  1  double  in  every  alternate  stitch  and  3  chain 
between.  The  handle  resembles  a  bit  of  tubular  braid,  and  is 
worked  thus :  3  single  stitches  on  the  back  thread  of  3  double 
in  the  last  round,  now  turn  round  and  work  3  more  single 
stitches  on  the  front  thread ;  continue  to  work  round  and  round 
till  long  enough;  curl  up  the  extreme  end  a  little,  and  sew 
down  to  the  jug  in  the  proper  place. 

Ckochet  Wool  Ball. — This  is  a  very  pretty  article  for  a 
bazaar.  Materials  required :  Green  Berlin  wool  in  two  shades, 
a  small  skein  of  each ;  maize  or  orange  in  three  shades,  one 
skein  of  the  lightest  shade  and  two  each  of  the  others,  also 
a  short  length  of  scarlet.  Work  with  an  ordinary  bone 
hook. 

Commence  with  the  dark  green  wool  by  making  4  chain, 
miss  the  last  one  and  work  1  double  in  each  of  the  first  three  $ 
this  forms  a  short  stem.  Now  make  a  circle  of  6  chain  by 
joining,  into  which  work  6  double ;  now  make  4  chain,  double 
back  into  three  of  them,  1  single  on  the  first  stitch  of  previous 
row,  make  six  little  rays  like  this.  Join  on  the  lighter  shade. 
1st  row  from  here  is  worked  in  double  stitches  up  and  down  the 
rays,  thus :  1  double  in  each  of  the  three  chain  forming  one 
side  of  a  ray,  1  double,  1  chain,  1  double  in  the  top  stitch,  1 
double  in  each  of  the  three  stitches  of  the  other  side,  miss  the 
single  stitch  of  the  previous  row,  and  repeat  with  the  other  5 
rays.  2nd  round :  Join  on  the  darkest  shade  and  work  double 
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chain  all  round,  again  increasing  at  each  point  by  working  1 
double,  1  chain,  1  double  in  the  centre  stitch.  3rd  row :  blow 
take  the  lightest  shade  again  and  work  as  before,  increasing 
at  each  point,  but  also  decreasing  in  each  hollow,  by  working  2 
stitches  together ;  there  should  now  be  12  stitches  counting  from 
point  to  point  inclusive.  Now  leave  this  part,  and  begin  at  the 
other  end  of  the  ball  with  the  scarlet  wool ;  the  little  stem  will 
not  be  required  at  this  end,  but  the  little  six-rayed  star  must 
be  worked  precisely  as  in  the  green  wool.  Then  join  on  the 
lightest  maize  and  work  1st  and  2nd  rows  precisely  as  before. 
3rd,  4th,  and  5th  rows,  ditto,  worked  with  the  next  shade  of 
maize  worked  uniformly  with  the  3rd  row  of  the  other  part. 
6th,  7th,  8th,  9th,  and  10th  rows  as  before,  using  now  the 
darkest  shade.  The  stuffing  for  the  inside  of  the  ball  may  be 
made  by  cutting  strips  half-an-inch  wide  from  a  sheet  of  black 
wadding,  and  winding  them  into  a  ball  the  necessary  size.  Now 
place  it  inside  the  crochet  and  connect  the  two  parts  with  a  row 
of  double  chain  in  the  lightest  green  wool,  joining  it  on,  how¬ 
ever,  to  the  other  half  of  the  ball,  and  working  backwards,  so  to 
speak,  in  order  to  give  this  last  row  the  proper  set.  If  the  flutings 
of  the  work  do  not  keep  quite  in  place,  put  a  stitch  here  and  there 
with  a  needle  and  thread.  The  ball  when  finished  has  something 
of  the  appearance  of  a  pomegranate,  and  is  quite  a  novelty. 

No.  131.  Small  Crochet  Basket. — Materials  :  2  balls  of 
closely-covered  white  and  silver,  and  1  ball  of  pink  and  silver 
twine ;  a  crochet  needle.  For  the  bottom  :  Make  a  chain  of  4 
stitches  and  unite  it,  work  3  long,  3  chain,  and  repeat  three 
times  more.  2nd  round :  Work  3  long  into  the  1st  3  chain, 
make  3  chain,  work  3  long  into  the  next  3  chain,  make  3  chain, 
work  3  long  into  the  same  place,  make  3  chain,  and  repeat. 
3rd  round :  3  long,  3  chain,  working  twice  into  the  3  chain  of 
last  round.  4th  round:  3  long,  3  chain,  increasing  in  every 
other  3rd  chain  by  working  twice  into  it.  5th  round :  Increasing 
in  every  3rd  chain,  repeat.  For  the  leaves ;  Make  a  chain  of 
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32  stitches,  then  work  a  row  of  1  long  stitch  and  1  chain  stitch 
with  the  silver  twine.  2nd  round  :  Work  1  long  stitch  into  each 
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chain  stitch  in  1st  row,  make  1  chain  stitch,  repeat.  (At  the 
point,  make  4  long,  with  a  chain  stitch  between  each),  repeat  on 
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the  other  side  of  the  chain,  1  long  stitch  and  1  chain  stitch 
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double  crochet  1  stitch  into  each  loop,  work  15  more  leaves  in 
the  sams  way,  join  each  leaf  half  way,  then  sew  it  to  the  centre, 
work  a  row  of  double  crochet  1  yard  in  length,  and  twist  it  for 
the  handle.  This  should  also  be  crocheted  over  wire. 

132.  Crochet  Brioche  Cushion. — Materials:  10  skeins  of 
12-thread  fleecy,  of  six  shades  of  red  (these  should  be  most 
of  the  darker  shades) ;  2  skeins  of  white  ditto ;  1  skein  of 
white  filoselle.  Make  a  chain  of  196  stitches  with  the 
darkest  shade  of  red  wool,  and  join  it  into  a  circle.  Work 
1  round  of  raised  spots  thus : — Turn  the  wool  5  times 
round  the  needle,  insert  the  needle  in  1  chain,  and  draw  it 
through  all  the  loops,  then  work  1  slip  stitch,  insert  the  needle 
in  the  next  stitch,  work  1  double,  and  begin  a  fresh  spot. 
Continue  in  the  same  way  all  round.  2nd  round :  Divide  the 
round  into  7  parts ;  work  12  spots  with  the  3rd  shade  of  red, 
always  working  1  double  between  each  spot,  and  taking  care  to 
place  them  between  those  of  preceding  round :  after  12  spots, 
work  1  double,  then  12  more,  and  so  on.  3rd  round :  3rd  shade 
of  red,  11  spots,  1  double.  4th  round:  4th  shade,  10  spots,  3 
double.  5th  round  :  5th  shade,  9  spots,  5  double.  6th  round : 
Same  shade,  8  spots,  7  double.  7th  round :  5th  shade,  7  spots, 
9  double.  8th  round :  Same  shade,  6  spots,  11  double.  9th 
round :  Same  shade,  5  spots,  13  double.  10th  round :  6th 
shade,  4  spots,  15  double.  11th  round :  Same  shade,  3  spots, 
17  double.  12th  round:  Same  shade,  2  spots,  19  double.  13th 
round :  Same  shade,  1  spot,  21  double.  The  pattern  of  raised 
spots  being  now  completed,  continue  to  work  with  the  lightest 
shade  of  red  in  double  stitches,  decreasing  once  above  each 
pattern,  so  as  to  close  up  the  circle  gradually.  The  white  flowers 
are  worked  over  the  plain  part  of  the  cushion  with  white  wool, 
and  silk  for  the  petals,  and  a  black  dot  in  the  centre.  The 
cushion  is  stuffed  with  horsehair  and  lined  with  glazed  calico. 
A  round  of  thick  pasteboard  is  stitched  in  at  the  bottom,  to 
make  it  stand  firmer. 
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133.  Rug  to  Lay  across  the  Knees. — The  centre  of  the 
rug  is  crocheted  in  Victoria  stitch  along  a  chain  of  the  required 
length  with  thick  brown  wool,  and  has  a  pattern  in  purls  and 
raised  spots.  When  this  crocheted  centre  is  finished,  it  is  edged 
with  fawn-coloured  Java  canvas  cloth,  6  inches  wide,  the  seams 
at  the  corners  being  carefully  managed.  The  design  for  this 
border  is  worked  in  cross  stitch  with  coloured  Wools,  and  in 
point  russe  and  feather  stitch  with  old  gold  silk.  Round  the 
outer  edge  of  the  rug  are  two  rows  crocheted  with  the  brown 
wool  as  follows :  1  double  in  4  horizontal  threads  of  the  cloth 
together,  miss  3  vertical  threads,  1  double  in  8  horizontal  threads 
together,  miss  3  vertical  threads,  repeat.  2nd  round :  #  1  double 
in  next  double,  miss  1  stitch,  7  treble  in  next  stitch,  miss  1 
stitch,  repeat  from  #.  Then  finish  off  the  rug  with  balls  of 
brown  wool,  as  shown  in  the  illustration. 

134  and  135.  Square  Shawl. — Crochet  to  and  fro  along  100 
stitches  with  eis  wool  as  follows  : — 1st  row :  #  6  treble  with  1 
chain  between  each  in  the  fifth  foundation  stitch ;  the  work  must 
be  done  loosely ;  1  chain,  miss  4,  1  double,  1  chain,  repeat  19 
times  from  *.  2nd  row :  4  chain,  the  first  3  to  form  1  treble, 
3  treble  with  1  chain  between  in  next  double,  #  1  chain,  1  double 
in  centre  chain  of  6  treble,  1  chain,  6  treble  with  1  chain  between 
each  in  next  double,  repeat  19  times  from  *,  but  at  last  only  3 
treble  with  1  chain  between  instead  of  6  in  the  last  double. 
Repeat  the  preceding  row  66  times,  but  with  the  pattern  in 
reversed  position,  and  in  one  piece  with  the  last  row  crochet  a 
row  in  the  same  pattern  round  the  other  three  sides  of  the 
square.  Then  without  breaking  the  thread  crochet  from  No.  135 
as  follows  for  the  border : — 1  chain,  1  double  in  chain  between 

2  treble,  #  1  chain,  6  treble  with  1  chain  between  each  in  next 
double,  1  chain,  1  double  in  centre  chain  of  next  6  treble, 

3  chain,  1  crossbar  as  follows,  1  long  treble  in  the  chain 
between  the  5th  and  6th  of  the  6  chain  not  fully  drawn  up,  1 
treble  in  the  chain  between  the  1st  and  2nd  of  next  6  chain, 
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then  finish  the  preceding  long  treble,  4  chain,  1  treble  in  centre 


108. — Lettee-Box. 


109. — Needle-Book. 

of  preceding  long  treble,  3  chain,  1  double  in  centre  chain  of 
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next  6  treble,  repeat  from  #,  but  work  at  the  corners  so  that  the 
crochet  may  lie  flat.  2nd  row :  *  3  chain,  1  double  in  centre 
chain  of  next  6  treble,  3  chain,  1  crossbar  as  above,  3  chain,  1 
double  in  4  chain  of  next  crossbar,  3  chain,  1  crossbar,  repeat 
from  *.  3rd  row:  Like  the  1st  row,  but  in  reversed  position. 
4th  row :  Like  the  pattern  of  the  square.  5th  row :  Like  the 
1st  row.  6th  row:  Like  the  pattern  of  the  square.  7th  row: 

6  treble  with  1  chain  between  each  in  the  double  just  above 
the  6th  treble  in  the  3rd  row,  1  chain,  1  double  in  the  chain 
between  the  3rd  and  4th  of  the  6  chain,  1  chain,  1  double  in 
next  chain,  7  chain,  1  double  in  chain  between  the  2nd  and  3rd 
of  the  next  6  treble,  1  chain,”  1  double  in  next  chain,  1  chain, 
repeat  from  #,  close  with  a  slip  stitch.  8th  row :  #  5  chain,  1 
double  in  centre  chain  of  6  treble,  5  chain,  1  double  in  chain 
before  next  double,  taking  in  also  the  stitch  under  it  in  the  last 
row  but  one,  3  chain,  1  double  in  separate  chain,  taking  in  stitch 
of  last  row  but  one,  repeat  from  *.  9th  row:  2  slip  stitch, 
*  1  double  in  2nd  of  6  treble  in  last  row  but  one,  taking  in  the 
chain  stitch  of  the  last  row,  5  chain,  1  double  in  5th  of  the  same 
6  treble,  taking  in  the  chain  stitch  over  it,  3  chain,  2  treble 
drawn  up  together,  1  chain,  2  treble  drawn  up  together  in  next 
treble,  twice  alternately  1  chain,  2  treble  drawn  up  together  in 
next  treble,  then  1  chain,  4  treble  as  above  in  next  treble,  3 
chain,  repeat  from  *.  10th  row :  2  slip  stitch,  *  1  double  in 
double  of  last  row  but  one,  taking  in  also  the  chain  above  it,  3 
chain,  2  treble  drawn  up  together  in  next  2  treble  drawn  up 
together,  9  times  alternately  1  purl  of  4  chain,  1  double,  2  treble 
drawn  up  together  in  next  2  treble  drawn  up  together,  then  3 
chain,  repeat  from  *. 

136.  Crochet  Antimacassar. — This  pattern  can  be  adapted 
for  a  round  couvrette  or  a  square  one,  and  is  also  pretty  done 
in  silk  for  a  sofa-cushion.  Make  a  chain  of  4  stitches,  and  unite 
it.  1st  round:  Work  into  1  loop  a  long  stitch,  make  1  chain 
stitch,  work  another  long  stitch  into  the  same  place,  make  1 
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chain,  repeat.  2nd  round :  3  long  stitches  into  1  loop,  make  2 
chain  stitches,  miss  1  loop,  and  repeat.  3rd  round :  1  double 
crochet  into  the  2  chain  in  last  round,  make  7  chain,  and  repeat. 
4th  round :  Into  the  7  chain  2  double  crochet,  5  long  stijches, 
and  2  more  double  crochet,  and  repeat.  5th  round:  1  long 
stitch  into  the  1st  double  crochet  in  last  round,  make  9  chain, 
and  repeat.  6th  round :  Into  the  9  chain  2  double  crochet,  # 
make  4  chain,  work  2  double  crochet,  repeat  from  *  3  times 
more,  make  5  chain,  work  a  stitch  of  single  crochet  into  the 
2nd  of  the  5,  make  1  chain  stitch,  and  repeat  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  round.  7th  round :  1  long  stitch  into  the  loop 
formed  with  the  5  chain,  make  12  chain,  and  repeat.  8th 
round :  Into  the  12  chain  2  double  crochet  into  successive  loops, 
make  4  chain,  work  1  double  crochet  into  each  of  the  2  next 
loops,  make  1  chain,  work  into  the  6th  loop  1  double  crochet,  5 
long  stitches,  and  another  double  crochet,  make  1  chain,  miss 
1  loop,  work  2  double  crochet  into  successive  loops,  make  4 
chain,  work  1  double  crochet  into  each  of  the  2  next,  make  5 
chain,  and  repeat.  This  completes  the  circle.  120  circles  sewn 
together  like  the  engraving  will  make  a  good-sized  couvrette, 
12  in  the  length,  and  10  in  the  width.  If  a  round  couvrette  is 
wished,  work  1  circle  for  the  centre  larger  than  the  others ;  this 
can  be  done  by  repeating  the  5th  and  6th  rounds,  then  sew  8 
circles  round  the  centre  one,  and  increase  the  number  of  circles 
in  each  row  till  you  have  made  it  the  size  you  wish.  For  the 
square  one,  tassels  are  required  for  the  end  and  sides ;  these  are 
made  by  winding  the  cotton  over  a  cardboard  4  inches  deep 
about  80  times,  then  twist  8  threads  of  the  cotton  into  a  cord, 
cut  the  cotton  wound  on  the  cardboard  at  one  end,  make  2 
inches  of  the  cord  into  a  loop  and  tie  it  firmly  with  the  middle 
of  the  tassel,  then  turn  it,  tie  a  thread  tightly  round,  about  an 
inch  below  the  cord,  and  net  over  the  head;  40  of  these  tassels 
will  be  sufficient. 

137 — 139.  Under-Petticoat  for  Girl  of  Thirteen 
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to  Fifteen  Years  Old. — This  petticoat  is  crocheted  in 
striped  or  Venetian  crochet,  with  white  cotton :  each  stripe 
is  edged  with  a  narrow  border  of  red  and  white,  and  at  the 


114. — Folio  (Closed). 


lower  edge  is  a  similar  border  but  wider.  For  every  stripe 
crochet  along  37  stitches  90  rows  in  a  variation  of  Victorian 
stitch  as  follows  : — In  the  1st  row  of  every  pattern  row,  take  up 
the  1st  stitch  as  usual  in  Victoria  crochet,  and  the  following  in 
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the  manner  shown  in  No.  137,  placing  the  thread  in  front  of  the 
needle,  holding  it  firm  with  the  thumb  of  the  left  hand,  put 
the  needle  in  the  vertical  part  of  the  stitch,  bring  the  working 
thread  to  the  back,  put  the  needle  over  it  and  bring  it  through 


116. — Work-Case.  117. — Book-Marker. 


the  stitch  in  the  direction  shown  by  the  arrow  in  No.  138.  The 
return  row  is  crocheted  as  usual.  The  two  stripes  for  the  centre 
of  the  back  are  crocheted  without  increase  or  decrease.  In  the 
5  other  stripes,  decrease  1  on  each  side  in  the  52.  74th  and 
85th  pattern  rows,  crocheting  together  in  the  return  rows  the 
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first  two  and  last  two  stitches.  Then  work  down  the  long  way 
of  the  stripe  as  follows  : — 1st  row :  Red  thread,  2  double,  1 
chain,  miss  1,  repeat.  2nd  row :  White  thread,  2  treble  with 
1  chain  between  in  the  chain  stitch,  repeat.  3rd  row :  Red 
thread,  2  double  in  the  chain  between  2  treble,  1  chain.  4th 
row :  White  thread,  2  treble  with  1  chain  between  the  first  2 
and  next  2  treble,  taking  in  the  chain  stitch.  5th  row :  Red 
thread,  2  double  in  the  chain  between  2  treble,  1  double  after 
the  next  2  treble,  repeat.  The  stripes  are  joined  together  oil 
the  wrong  side  with  double  crochet,  leaving  an  opening  for  the 
plaquet-hole  at  the  back.  The  waistband  is  crocheted  in  one 
piece  with  the  petticoat,  in  Yictoria  stitch,  with  white  thread 
for  7  rows.  In  the  first  pattern  row,  take  up  alternately  1  stitch 
out  of  2  together,  and  1  out  of  1  alone,  and  taking  up  as  many 
as  required  over  the  open- worked  border.  After  the  7th  row 
crochet  a  row  of  slip  stitches.  For  the  border  cast  on  294 
stitches  with  red  thread,  and  close  them  into  a  circle.  1st  to 
4th  rounds  :  Like  the  first  4  rows  of  the  narrow  border  (see  illus¬ 
tration).  5th  to  20th  rounds  :  Alternately  like  the  3rd  and  4th 
rows  of  the  border.  21st  round :  Like  the  5th  round.  22nd 
round:  #  1  double,  4  chain,  1  treble  in  first  of  the  4  chain, 
miss  2,  repeat  from  #. 

140.  Lady’s  Bedroom  Slipper. — The  original  is  crocheted 
with  white  Berlin  wool  in  double  crochet,  and  has  round  the 
heel  a  row  of  chain  stitches  crocheted  with  dark  red  filoselle 
over  a  coarse  wooden  needle.  The  upper  part  is  finished  off 
with  a  leaf- shaped  ruching  of  red  sarcenet  ribbon.  The  sole  is 
crocheted  in  plain  stitch,  beginning  with  12  stitches,  and 
increasing  and  decreasing  as  required.  The  rows  of  loops  are 
crocheted  with  ice  wool,  winding  the  thread  7  times  round  the 
fingers,  then  removing  the  circles  and  fastening  them  with  1 
double  to  the  next  stitch.  The  upper  part  is  begun  from  the 
toe  with  12  stitches,  and  crocheted  like  the  sole.  It  is  then 
joined  to  the  sole  by  a  row  of  double  crochet. 
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141.  Child’s  Gaiter. — Begin  from  tlie  narrow  end  of  tke 
back  as  follows  : — Along  25  stitcbes.  1st  pattern  row :  Victoria 
crocket.  In  the  1st  row  of  tke  2nd  and  3rd  pattern  rows  take 
up  alternately  tke  3  first  stitckes  as  usual,  and  tke  following  3 
out  of  tke  vertical  part  of  tke  stitck  on  tke  wrong  side.  Bepeat 
tke  2nd  and  3rd  pattern  rows,  letting  tke  pattern  occur  in 
reversed  position  and  increasing  and  decreasing  as  required,  and 
inserting  rows  for  tke  side  piece.  Join  tke  separate  pieces  on 
tke  wrong  side,  and  work  round  tke  lower  edge  3  rounds  as 
follows  : — Double  crocket.  2nd  round :  Take  up  1  stitck  out 
of  tke  1st  stitck,  1  out  of  tke  2nd,  togetker  witk  tke  stitck 
crocketed  into  it  in  tke  preceding  row,  and  draw  up  all  togetker 
witk  tke  stitck  on  tke  needle.  3rd  round :  Like  tke  preceding, 
but  in  reversed  position.  Round  tke  upper  edge  a  border  as 
follows: — 1st  round:  Double  crocket.  2nd  round:  1  double, 
1  raised  spot  as  follows  : — Take  up  3  times  alternately  1  stitck, 
pass  tke  tkread  round  tke  needle,  and  draw  up  all  togetker. 
Repeat.  3rd  and  4tk  rounds :  Same  as  preceding,  but  in 
reversed  position.  5tk  round :  1  double,  4  ckain  ;  repeat.  6tk 
round:  (crocketed  in  tke  stitckes  of  tke  first  round  of  tke 
border)  Same  as  5tk  round.  Tken  for  tke  trimming  crocket 
along  20  stitckes  as  follows : — Miss  1,  1  double,  1  raised  spot  as 
above  described.  Tken,  round  tke  outer  edge  of  tkis  round,  9 
times  alternately  1  double  in  free  part  of  tke  foundation  ckain 
in  wkick  1  double  kas  already  been  crocketed,  5  ckain,  tken  2 
double  witk  5  ckain  between  in  tke  end  stitck,  9  times  alter¬ 
nately  5  ckain,  1  double.  Tke  trimming  is  tken  sewn  on  as 
skown  in  tke  illustration.  Strap  of  leatker  under  tke  sole. 

142.  Whist-Marker,  with  Mat. — Marker  of  ivory,  witk 
centre  and  carved  kand  to  be  added  or  not  at  pleasure.  Tke 
circular  mat  of  green  purse  silk  is  crocketed  as  follows  : — Close 
9  ckain  into  a  circle.  1st  row:  15  double.  2nd  to  13tk  rows  : 
Double  crocket,  increasing  tke  number  of  stitckes  as  required 
to  keep  tke  work  flat.  14tk  row :  4  ckain,  tke  first  3  to  form  1 
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Close  every  row  with 


119— Detail  of  117. 


120.— Detail  of  121. 


treble,  miss  1,  1  treble,  1  chain,  repeat. 


a  slip  stitch.  Then  begin  the  border  over  brass  rings  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  15th  row :  11  double  in  half 
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of  each  ring ;  22  rings  will  be  required ;  close  with  slip  stitch 


121.— Coyer  toe  Church-Services. 


in  1st  stitch  of  1st  ring.  16th  row:  Going  back  along  the 
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rings,  13  double  in  ring,  1  double  in  stitch  between  2  rings. 
Then  take  up  the  centre  of  the  mat,  and  crochet  3  double  in  every 
chain,  joining  the  centre  stitch  to  the  centre  of  the  11  double 
crocheted  in  the  ring.  Then  thread  gold  cord  7  times  through 
the  14th  round,  and  knot  round  the  outer  edge  of  the  rings  as 
shown  in  illustration. 

143.  Purse  (Crochet). — Material:  Fawn-coloured  thread. 
Crochet  36  stitches.  1st  row :  1  double  in  every  stitch.  2nd 
row:  1  chain,  2  double  (in  back  part  of  stitch),  then  1  double 
in  each  stitch,  2  double  in  last  stitch.  3rd  row :  1  chain,  double 
crochet.  4th  to  32nd  row :  Like  the  2nd  and  3rd  rows  alter¬ 
nately.  33rd  row :  Like  the  3rd.  34th  row :  Double  crochet, 
missing  first  and  last  stitch.  35th  to  65th  row :  Like  33rd 
and  34th  rows.  This  completes  the  centre  part.  For  each  of 
the  sidepieces  crochet  28  stitches.  1st  row:  Double  crochet, 
turn  the  work,  1  chain,  double  crochet  in  back  part  of  stitch,  4 
double  in  last  of  foundation  stitch,  27  double.  3rd  row :  Turn 
the  work,  1  chain,  going  back  along  the  work  double  crochet  as 
before,  increasing  in  the  middle  of  the  work  as  required.  4th 
to  12th  row :  Like  the  preceding.  Join  the  pieces  together  on 
the  wrong  side  with  double  crochet. 

144.  Purse  (Crochet). — Fawn-coloured  and  brown  purse 
silk.  Along  a  chain  of  88  stitches  (pale  shade)  crochet  62  rows 
double  crochet,  but  the  3rd,  5th,  19th,  21st,  41st,  43rd,  57th, 
and  59th  rows  are  crocheted  with  brown  silk ;  and  in  the  9th, 
15th,  47th,  and  53rd  the  two  shades  are  used  as  follows :  9th 
row  ;  5  double  with  fawn  colour,  and  6  double  with  brown,  repeat, 
always  drawing  up  the  last  stitch  of  the  one  shade  with  the  first 
of  the  other.  10th  row  :  1  double  #  (brown),  3  double  (fawn), 
1  double  (brown),  6  double  (fawn),  repeat  7  times  from  *.  11th 
row:  1  double  (fawn),  #  3  double  (brown),  3  fawn,  2  brown,  3 
fawn,  repeat  from  #  7  times,  but  in  the  last  repetition  crochet 
only  2  double  (fawn)  instead  of  3.  12th  row :  1  double  (fawn), #  3 
double  (brown),  2  fawn,  1  brown,  2  fawn,  1  brown,  2  fawn,  repeat 
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7  times  from  #,  crocheting  1  fawn  instead  of  2  at  the  end  of  the 
last  repetition.  13th  row  like  the  11th.  14th  row  like  the 
10th.  15th  row  like  the  9th.  47th  to  53rd  row  like  9th  to 
15th.  When  the  62nd  row  is  finished,  crochet  22  double  for 
the  opening,  and  then  work  to  and  fro  for  the  centre  of  the 
purse.  63rd  row :  Along  the  last  stitches  with  the  same  silk,  3 
chain  to  form  1  treble,  then  miss  1,  1  treble,  1  chain,  repeat, 
close  with  1  treble  in  first  stitch  of  this  row.  64th  row :  Turn 
the  work,  3  chain  to  form  1  treble,  then  1  treble  in  chain,  1 
chain,  repeat,  close  with  1  treble  in  first  stitch.  65th  to  87th 
rows  like  the  preceding.  This  completes  the  centre.  Then 
crochet  the  other  end  of  the  purse  as  follows : — 22  stitches  in 
first  22  of  the  87th  row,  then  25  rows  double  crochet  with  same 
silk,  then  repeat  3rd  to  21st  row.  The  purse]  is  then  finished 
with  22  rows  of  fawn  colour,  decreasing  as  follows : — In  the  1st 
row  crochet  every  10th  and  11th  stitehes  together,  and  repeat 
this,  narrowing  every  3  rows  till  all  the  stitches  can  be  drawn 
up  together  in  the  last  row. 

145.  Winter  Mantle  (Crochet). — Mantle  for  little  girls 
of  5  to  7  years  old.  This  mantle  is  crocheted  in  Victoria  stitch 
with  dark  blue  wool,  and  has  a  pelerine,  through  which  a 
narrow  cord  is  threaded,  and  which  can  be  worn  as  a  hood. 
Woollen  buttons  on  the  sleeves  and  to  fasten.  Begin  the  front 
piece  with  4  stitches  on  the  needles,  increasing  and  decreasing  as 
the  pattern  requires.  The  back,  the  hood,  and  the  sleeves  are 
crocheted  in  the  same  way  as  the  front,  beginning  at  the  upper 
edge ;  and  the  cuffs  also,  beginning  at  the  lower  edge.  Join 
the  pieces  together,  and  proceed  as  follows  for  the  vandyked 
pattern  round  the  outer  edge : — 1st  row :  Double  crochet.  2nd 
row:  1  double,  miss  1,  7  treble  in  next  stitch,  miss  1.  For  the 
cord  which  is  threaded  through  the  hood,  miss  1,  1  double,  3 
chain ;  repeat. 

146,  147,  and  150.  Collar  and  Cijffs  (Braid  and  Crochet). 
— The  braid  for  these  articleslias  6  loops  on  each  side  of  an  oblong 
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pattern,  and  a  small  cord.  No.  150  gives  a  section  of  tlie  collar  in 

the  original  size.  Close  the 
first  cord  into  a  circle  by  a  few 
small  stitches,  and  crochet 
into  the  circle  2  treble  with 
9  chain  between,  #  3  chain, 
1  double  in  2  loops  of  next 
oblong  together,  4  chain,  1 
double  in  2  next  loops  to¬ 
gether,  5  chain,  1  double  in 
two  next  loops  together,  7 
chain,  1  treble  in  cord,  3  times  alternately  7  chain,  1  double  in 
2  loops  together,  then  20  chain,  1  double  in  next  cord,  15  chain, 

I  double  in  2  loops  together, 

II  chain,  1  double  in  2  loops 
together,  15  chain,  1  double 
in  2  loops  together,  2  chain, 

1  double  in  2  loops  together, 
twice  alternately  16  chain,  1 
double  in  2  loops  together, 
then  2  chain,  1  double  in  2 
loops  together,  15  chain,  1 
double  in  2  loops  together,  11  chain,  1  double  in  2  loops  together, 

15  chain,  1  double  in  cord, 
9  chain,  then  see  No.  150, 
put  the  needle  through 
centre  stitch  of  each  scallop 
of  chain  and  draw  them 
all  up  into  a  kind  of 
rosette,  then  5  chain,  join 
to  6th  of  preceding  20 
chain,  5  chain,  3  times 
alternately  1  double  in  2 
124.  Covee  fob  Scent-Flacon.  loops  together,  joining 
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-centre  stitcli  to  corresponding  stitch  on  the  other  side,  then 
1  treble  in  cord,  7  chain  joining 
centre  to  corresponding  stitch,  1 
double  in  2  loops  together,  5 
chain  joining  centre  to  corre¬ 
sponding  stitch,  1  double  in  2 
loops  together.  4  chain  joining 
centre  as  before,  1  double  in  2 
loops  together,  3  chain  joining 
centre  as  before,  1  treble  in  cord, 

9  chain  joining  4th  stitch  to 
corresponding  9  chain,  1  double, 

1  chain,  4  slip  stitch  with  1  chain 
between  each  in  next  4  loops,  1 

chain,  1  double,  9  chain,  1  treble  126*.— Detail  of  125. 
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in  cord,  repeat  14  times  from#,  but  in  the  last  repetition,  before  tbe 
last  9  chain  but  one,  crochet  only  1  treble  in  same  cord  in  which  the 
preceding  treble  was  crocheted  ;  this  cord  is  sewn  into  a  circle 
like  the  one  above  described.  2nd  row :  Eound  this  part  of  the 
work,  and  the  other  side,  12  chain,  1  treble  in  last  treble,  f  3 
times  alternately  7  chain,  1  double  in  2  loops  together,  then  7 
chain,  1.  treble  in  next  cord,  #  repeat  5  times  from  f,  but  in  the 
2nd  and  3rd  repetition,  instead  of  the  last  treble,  2  long  treble 
with  7  chain  between,  and  last  of  all  1  treble  instead  of  7  chain, 
18  chain,  1  double  in  the  cord,  12  chain,  1  double  in  2  loops 
together,  7  chain,  1  double  in  2  loops  together,  12  chain,  1 
double  of  4  loops  together,  15  chain,  1  double  in  2  loops  together, 
15  chain,  1  double  in  4  loops  together,  12  chain,  1  double  in  2 
loops  together,  7  chain,  1  double  in  2  loops  together,  12  chain, 

1  double  in  next  cord,  8  chain,  draw  up  the  last  9  scallops  of 
chain  as  before,  5  chain,  join  to  4th  of  preceding  18  chain,  3 
chain,  1  double  in  2  loops  together,  repeat  14  times  from  but 
in  every  repetition  join  the  centre  stitch  of  each  of  the  6  chain 
scallops  to  the  corresponding  stitch  of  the  preceding  pattern, 
and  at  last,  instead  of  the  rosette  pattern  beginning  with  18 
chain,  crochet  4  scallops  of  chain  like  those  at  the  beginning  of 
the  row.  3rd  row  :  For  this  row,  which  is  worked  all  round  the 
collar,  begin  at  the  neck  as  follows :  7  chain,  #  twice  alternately 

2  long  treble  drawn  up  together  in  5  chain  of  1st  row,  4  chain, 
then  2  long  treble  as  before  in  next  slip  stitch  in  the  loop,  4 
chain,  2  long  treble  as  before  in  next  slip  stitch  but  2,  4  chain, 
repeat  13  times  from  #,  then  twice  alternately  2  long  treble  in  5 
chain,  4  chain,  then  5  slip  stitch  in  5th  to  9th  of  first  12  chain  of 
2nd  row,  3  chain,  1  double  in  7  chain,  f  3  times  alternately  7 
chain,  1  double  in  centre  of  7  chain,  then  3  chain,  1  double  in 
next  7  chain,  repeat  once  from  f,  then  11  times  alternately  7 
chain,  1  double  in  7  chain,  then  #  3  chain,  1  double  in  next  7 
chain,  9  times  alternately  7  chain,  1  double  in  next  7  chain, 
repeat  12  times  from  *,  and  then  from  *  in  going  back  to  the 
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beginning  of  tbe  row  exclusive  of  the  neck.  4tli  row  :  7  chain, 

1  double  in  first  7  chain  of  3rd  row,  then  along  the  neck  alter¬ 
nately  7  chain,  1  double  in  2  long  treble  drawn  up  together, 
last  of  all  twice  alternately  7  chain,  miss  3,  1  double,  then  4 
slip  stitch  in  7  chain,  10  chain,  1  treble  where  4th  slip  stitch 
was  crocheted,  then  alternately,  as  far  as  the  neck  on  the  other 
side,  2  chain,  2  treble  with  7  chain  between  in  next  7  chain,  then 
3  chain,  then  at  the  neck  2  treble  with  7  chain  between  in  next 
7  chain,  last  of  all,  1  slip  stitch  in  4th  slip  stitch  of  this  row. 

148,  149,  and  151.  Collar  and  Cuff  (Crochet). — Turned- 
down  collar,  given  in  original'  size  in  Illustration  151,  and 
crocheted  to  and  fro  as  follows :  #  6  chain,  f  for  the  first  rosette 

15  chain,  close  the  last  12  into  a  circle,  3  slip  stitch  in  3 
remaining  stitches,  2  treble  in  circle,  2  chain,  1  double  in  circle, 

2  chain,  5  treble,  2  chain,  1  double,  2  chain,  3  treble,  repeat  4 
times  from  f ,  but  in  the  last  repetition  work  long  treble  instead 
of  treble,  and  3  chain  instead  of  2,  then  f  2  long  treble,  3  chain, 
1  double,  3  chain,  5  long  treble,  3  chain,  1  double,  3  chain,  2 
long  treble  in  circle  of  last  rosette,  going  back  along  the  free 
side  of  the  rosette,  join  to  3rd  slip  stitch  of  this  rosette,  join  to 
last  long  treble  of  next  rosette,  repeat  4  times  from  the  last  f , 
but  at  the  last  2  repetitions,  instead  of  long  treble,  crochet  only 
treble,  and  instead  of  3  chain  crochet  only  2  chain,  and  at  the 
and,  instead  of  1,  crochet  6  slip  stitch  in  the  6  stitches  before 
the  first  rosette ;  twice  alternately  4  chain,  2  treble  with  7  chain 
between  in  the  centre  treble  of  next  leaf  of  next  rosette,  then  3 
times  alternately  4  chain,  2  long  treble  with  9  chain  between  in 
centre  treble  of  next  leaf,  then  7  chain,  2  long  treble  with  9 
chain  between  in  centre  long  treble  of  next  leaf,  7  chain,  3  times 
alternately  2  long  treble  with  9  chain  between  in  centre  long 
treble  of  next  leaf,  4  chain,  then  twice  alternately  2  treble  with 
7  chain  between  in  centre  treble  of  next  leaf,  4  chain,  1  long 
treble  where  3rd  slip  stitch  of  this  rosette  was  crocheted,  repeat 

16  times  from  but  in  every  repetition,  instead  of  the  first  6, 
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127. — Ornamental  Basket  eor  Bathing-  Clothes  (Open). 


128— Ornamental  Uasket  eor  Bathing  Clothes  (Closed). 
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13U — Detail  of  129. 
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crochet  11  chain,  and  join  the  centre  of  7  chain  between  2  treble, 
and  the  centre  of  9  chain  between  2  long  treble  to  correspond¬ 
ing  stitches  of  preceding  pattern,  also  (see  illustration)  join 
the  next  9  chain  by  means  of  a  purl  of  5  chain  and  1  double  to 
centre  of  corresponding  9  chain.  At  the  neck  work  1  row  as 
follows :  5  chain,  1  long  treble  in  lower  part  of  preceding  long 
treble,  *  3  chain,  1  long  treble  in  3rd  of  6  slip  stitch,  3  chain, 
1  long  treble  in  centre  of  5  chain,  3  chain,  1  long  treble  in 
vertical  part  of  next  long  treble,  repeat  from  A  Last  of  all  3 
chain,  1  long  treble  in  3rd  of  6  slip  stitch,  5  chain,  miss  2,  1 
double.  For  the  outside  row  :  5  times  alternately  1  slip  stitch, 
1  double,  2  treble,  1  double,  1  slip  stitch  in  4  chain,  and  1  slip 
stitch,  1  double,  8  treble,  1  double,  1  slip  stitch  in  chain  between 
next  2  double,  then  #  3  scallops  as  above  in  next  3  chain,  1 
scallop  as  above,  but  instead  of  2,  work  3  treble  in  the  4  chain, 
1  double  in  centre  of  purl,  1  scallop  as  before,  repeat  16  times 
from  #,  last  of  all  1  Vandyke  instead  of  2  in  the  9  chain,  then  5 
times  alternately  1  Vandyke  in  4  chain,  1  Vandyke  in  chain 
between  2  long  treble,  then  alternately  1  Vandyke  in  3  chain  at 
the  neck,  lastly  1  Vandyke  in  next  5  chain,  join  to  double  of  next 
Vandyke.  The  cuffs  are  crocheted  in  the  same  way,  only  that 
the  first  and  last  patterns  are  joined  so  that  the  cuffs  can  be 
slipped  over  the  hands. 

152  and  153.  Pue.se  (Crochet). — This  purse  is  crocheted 
with  two  shades  of  reseda  purse  silk  in  a  close  and  an  open¬ 
work  design.  Close  90  stitches  of  the  dark  shade  into  a  circle 
and  crochet  in  the  round  as  far  as  the  opening.  1st  round  i 
Double  crochet.  2nd  round :  With  pale  reseda,  double  crochet. 
Then  follow  12  rows  of  double  crochet  like  the  pattern  in 
No.  153,  where  the  last  stitch  of  one  colour  is  drawn  up  with 
the  next  stitch  of  the  other  colour.  15th  round :  Pale  reseda. 
16th  to  18th  rounds :  Dark  reseda.  19th  round  :  3  double,  take 
1  stitch  out  of  the  last  round  but  2,  and  keeping  it  on  the 
needle,  work  1  double  in  the  next  stitch  of  the  18th  round, 
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fastening  also  the  loop  on  the  needle.  Repeat  20th  to  31st 
row.  Like  the  18th  and  19th  alternately  and  in  reversed  posi¬ 
tion.  32nd  to  46th  like  the  2nd  to  the  16th  rounds.  47th 
round  (dark  silk) :  4  chain,  the  first  three  to  form  1  treble,  then 
alternately  miss  1,  1  treble,  1  chain,  close  with  a  slip  stitch. 
48th  row  (the  opening  begins  here) :  Crochet  to  and  fro  as 
follows : — 4  chain,  the  first  3  to  form  1  treble,  then  1  treble,  1 
chain,  repeat.  49th  to  70th  row  like  the  preceding.  Then 
crochet  in  the  round  47  round  like  the  1st  to  the  47th.  Then 
work  a  row  of  double  crochet  to  join  the  narrow  ends  of  the 
purse,  and  £oing  back  along  them,  crochet  a  row  like  the  48th. 
Join  to  each  of  these  stitches  3  strands  of  silk  about  6  inches 
long  and  tie  together  3  strands  of  one  stitch  to  3  of  the  next. 
Lastly  the  ends  are  all  cut  even. 

154.  Baby’s  Jacket  (Crochet  and  Point  Russe).  Materials: 
White  and  blue  single  Berlin  wool. — A  well-fitting  pattern 
must  be  cut  out  in  lining,  and  the  work  begun  from  the  lower 
edge  of  the  jacket.  1st  to  9th  rows :  With  white  wool  in 
Victoria  stitch,  but  in  the  1st  row  of  the  2nd  and  8th  pattern 
rows  (not  counting  the  first  and  last  8  stitches)  the  stitches  must, 
be  taken  from  the  vertical  part  of  the  back  of  the  stitch  instead 
of  the  front  as  usual,  so  that  the  1st  and  7th  pattern  rows  appear 
raised  in  relief,  and  the  necessary  decreasing  must  be  made  to  suit 
the  pattern,  by  crocheting  2  stitches  together  in  the  return  row. 
The  pattern  begins  in  the  10th  row,  always,  however,  leaving  the 
first  and  last  8  stitches  to  form  the  front  borders.  In  the  1st 
row  of  each  succeeding  pattern  row  proceed  as  follows :  Alter¬ 
nately  1  long  treble,  that  is,  put  the  thread  round  the  needle,, 
and  take  up  a  stitch  from  the  vertical  part  of  the  next  stitch, 
put  the  thread  round  the  needle  and  take  up  a  stitch  from  the 
vertical  part  of  the  stitch  just  underneath  in  the  last  row  but 
one,  and  then  draw  the  loops  on  the  needle  up,  not  all  together, 
but  at  twice;  6  stitches  as  usual,  arranging  so  that  the  last 
long  treble  touches  the  8th  stitch  from  the  end,  and  consult 
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illustration  to  see  how  the  long  treble  must  appear  on  the  back. 


131. — Small  Crochet  Basket. 


132. — Crochet  Brioche  Cushion. 

Every  successive  pattern  row  is  crocheted  in  the  same  way,  but 
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the  long  treble  pattern  is  moved  one  stitch  forwarder  every  time 
till  the  centre  of  the  bach,  where  the  stripes  meet,  and  then  one 
stitch  backward,  and  in  the  front  piece  begin  a  new  pattern  in 
every  6th  row.  The  front  and  back  are  worked  in  one  piece  to 


133.  -Rug. 


the  armhole,  and  then  separately  increasing  and  decreasing 
according  to  the  pattern.  To  increase,  take  np  the  stitches 
from  the  horizontal  and  vertical  parts  of  the  stitches,  but  if  it 
is  needed  to  widen  the  work  considerably,  cast  on  with  the 
foundation  chain  for  the  first  row  as  many  stitches  as  equal  the 
length  of  the  left  side  of  the  outer  edge,  and  take  the  extra 
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stitches  up  from  them,  of  course  leaving  them  unnoticed  in  the 
first  pattern  row.  To  widen  on  the  right  side  of  the  work,  cast 
on  a  sufficient  number  of  stitches  at  the  end  of  a  row,  and  take 
them  up  in  the  next  row.  Sew  the  different  parts  together,  and 
then  crochet  along  the  front  in  one  piece  with  the  1st  and  7th 
raised  rows,  similar  rows  raised  in  relief.  The  sleeve  is  begun 
from  the  upper  edge,  and  crocheted  in  the  same  pattern  as  the 
jacket,  the  5th  and  last  pattern  rows  at  the  wrist  being  raised 
in  relief  as  above  described,  and  along  the  last  a  row  of  chain 
stitch  is  crocheted  in  the  back  of  the  vertical  parts  of  the 
stitches.  Sew  the  sleeve  in  the  armhole,  and  begin  the  collar 
from  the  lower  edge.  Here  the  1st  and  4th  rows  are  raised  in 
relief,  and  continued  up  the  front.  Eound  the  last  row  of  the 
collar  is  a  row  of  treble  stitch,  then  with  blue  wool  edge  the 
collar  as  follows :  Take  up  2  -  stitches,  draw  them  up  together 

3  chain,  repeat.  Sew  the  collar  to  the  jacket,  and  crochet  with 
white  wool  (for  the  cord  to  be  passed  through)  as  follows :  Take 
up  2  stitches,  draw  them  out  long  enough,  draw  up  together,  2 
chain,  miss  1,  repeat.  Then  crochet  a  row  with  blue  wcol  as 
before,  round  the  neck  and  front  and  sleeves.  For  the  lower 
part  of  the  jacket  crochet  as  follows  with  white  wool:  1st  row: 
2  treble,  1  chain,  2  treble  in  first  stitch,  1  chain,  miss  4.  2nd 
row  (with  blue  wool)  :  2  double,  3  chain,  2  double  in  centre  of 

4  treble,  1  chain,  draw  up  2  stitches  together  out  of  the  centre  2  of 
the  4  missed  stitches,  taking  in  the  chain  stitch  as  well,  1  chain, 
repeat  from  #.  Lastly,  work  the  point  russe  pattern  with  blue 
wool. 

155.  Cosy  for  Milk- Jug  or  Bottle  (Crochet).  Materials: 
Blue  and  white  wool. — -For  the  lower  part  of  the  cosy  crochet 
with  blue  wool  as  follows  :  Along  4  chain,  begin  a  circular  piece 
of  work  in  double  crochet  for  7  rows,  increase  and  decrease  as 
required  to  make  the  circle  lie  flat,  and  use  white  wool  for  the 
3rd — 5th  rows  inclusive.  For  the  upper  part  crochet  in  Victoria 
stitch  along  a  foundation  chain  of  48  stitches,  24  pattern  rows, 
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6  stitches  with  blue  and  6  with  white  wool,  so  as  to  form 
squares,  which  must  be  reversed  in  position  after  every  4 
pattern  rows.  The  sides  are  then  sewn  together,  and  the 
circular  piece  is  sewn  on  at  the  lower  edge.  Round  the  upper 
edge  crochet  with  white  wool  as  follows  : — 1  long  treble,  1  chain, 
miss  1;  repeat.  Close  with  slip  stitch.  2nd  round:  With 
blue  wool,  #  1  double  in  chain  stitch,  4  chain,  1  double  in  3rd 
of  4  chain,  2  chain ;  repeat  from  *.  Close  with  a  slip  stitch. 
Narrow  ribbon  to  draw  up  the  cosy  is  then  threaded  through 
the  round  of  white  wool. 

156.  Baby’s  Sock  (Knitting  and  Crochet).  Materials  :  White 
fleecy,  red  wool,  steel  and  wooden  knitting-needles. — Begin  in 
the  centre  of  the  bach  with  white  fleecy  wool  and  steel  needles 
as  follows :  Cast  on  20  stitches,  and  knit  to  and  fro  plain  for  20 
rows.  Then  for  the  sole  cast  on  16  fresh  stitches,  cast  off  the 
first  10  stitches  of  the  preceding  row,  and  finish  the  shoe  part 
in  24  more  rows,  in  which  the  two  centre  stitches  of  the  first  24 
rows  form  the  beginning  and  ending  stitch.  In  the  first  22 
rows  the  2nd  and  3rd  stitches  before  the  end  of  eacE^Tm^rtcm 
knitted  together  so  as  to  narrow  the  work.  Then  cast  off  and 
sew  the  narrow  edges  of  the  knitting  together,  and  then  the 
cast-off  stitches  to  form  the  point.  Then  take  on  the  needles 
the  lower  parts  of  the  16  stitches  which  were  cast  on  fresh,  and 
knit  along  them  one  row,  knitting  together  the  first  2  and  last 
2  stitches,  so  that  there  are  only  14  stitches  left  on  the  needle. 
Then,  1st  row,  4  times  alternately  knit  2,  purl  1,  then  knit  2, 
drawing  the  last  stitch  through  the  marginal  stitch  of  the  shoe 
part  and  taking  it  again  on  the  needle.  2nd  row:  Purl  14, 
treating  the  last  stitch  as  before.  Repeat  these  2  rows  3  times, 
then  take  up  the  marginal  stitches  before  and  after  these  rows 
as  far  as  the  centre  of  the  back,  knit  along  the  centre  14 
stitches  1  row  like  the  1st,  and  the  other  stitches  plain  to  the 
centre  of  the  back.  Then  repeat  the  1st  and  2nd  rows  127 
times,  but  in  the  7th,  12th,  16th,  and  22nd  repetition  increase 
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at  the  beginning  of  each  row  by  taking  up  2  stitches  instead  of 
1,  knitting  1  and  purling  1.  Then  knit  2  rows  plain,  and  then 
for  the  row  of  holes  cotton  forward,  knit  2  together;  repeat. 
The  next  3  rows  must  appear  knitted  on  the  right  side.  Then 
with  red  wool  3  rows,  the  1st  and  3rd  to  appear  purled,  the 


134. — Sqttaee  Shawl. 


centre  knitted.  Then  for  the  upper  edge  knit  along  half  the 
stitches  on  the  needle  as  follows :  Slip  1,  cotton  forward,  slip  1 
as  for  purling,  knit  1 ;  repeat.  2nd  row :  Slip  1,  cotton  forward, 
slip  the  knitted  stitch,  knit  the  slipped  stitch  and  knit  it  off 
with  the  made  stitch ;  repeat  5  times  the  two  last  rows,  but  cast 
off  1  at  the  beginning  of  every  row.  This  completes  one  scallop. 
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Oast  off,  and  begin  the  other  in  the  same  way,  then  crochet 
round  the  upper  edge  with  red  wool  as  follows:  1  double,  3 
chain,  1  double  in  first  of  3  chain,  miss  2 ;  repeat,  then  take  up 


135. —Detail  or  134. 


the  marginal  stitches  round  the  shoe  and  knit  with  red  wool,  S 
rows  to  appear  knitted  on  the  right  side;  cast  off,  then  sew 
together  the  marginal  stitches  and  knit  for  a  lining  with  white 
fleecy  as  follows :  Cast  on  20  stitches,  knit  20  rows  to  and  fro, 
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join  the  marginal  stitches  together,  and  fasten  the  lining  in  the 
boot. 

157.  Baby’s  Boot  (Crochet  and  Point  Busse). — This  boot 
is  crocheted  in  two  halves,  with  the  exception  of  the  sole  and 
the  row  of  Vandykes.  Begin  for  the  left  half  as  follows  : — Cast 
on  37  stitches  of  white  wool,  and  crochet  in  Victoria  stitch  as 
follows : — 1st  pattern  row  along  the  stitches.  2nd  (inserted) 
row:  Along  the  first  12  stitches.  3rd  (inserted)  row:  Along 
the  former  12,  and  the  following  5  stitches  of  the  first  pattern 
row.  4th  (inserted)  row :  Along  the  preceding  stitches  and  8 
more  of  the  first  pattern  row.  5th  to  9  th  pattern  rows :  Along 
all  the  stitches,  then  repeat  once  the  1st  to  the  9th  pattern  row, 
but  in  the  first  4  of  these  pattern  rows  increase  in  the  1st 
row  by  taking  np  2  stitches  out  of  the  2nd  stitches  and  crochet¬ 
ing  them  off  separately  in  the  return  row,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  last  pattern  row  increase  in  the  same  way  in  the  last  stitch. 
The  next  pattern  row  is  worked  in  the  last  17  stitches  and 
begins  the  instep ;  at  the  end  of  it  increase  1  as  before,  but  at 
the  beginning  crochet  2  together,  and  this  decrease  is  repeated 
in  12  following  pattern  rows,  which  complete  half  the  boot. 
The  other  half  is  crocheted  in  the  same  way,  but  in  reverse  order 
of  rows,  and  of  course  instead  of  decreasing  the  pattern  rows 
are  to  be  joined  to  the  first  half  till  the  instep  is  completed  and 
new  stitches  to  be  cast  on  for  the  upper  part  of  the  boot.  The 
halves  are  then  joined  together.  The  sole  is  now  begun  from 
the  toe  with  8  chain,  crocheting  in  double  crochet  29  rows ;  in 
the  5th  row  increase  1  on  each  side,  in  the  11th  and  13th 
decrease  1  on  each  side,  and  in  the  17th  increase  1 ;  then  sew 
the  sole  to  the  boot.  The  Vandykes  are  then  crocheted  with 
white  wool.  Cast  on  6,  the  first  half  of  the  1st  pattern  row  is 
crocheted  as  usual,  but  in  the  return  row  take  up  the  1st  stitch 
and  put  on  red  wool  #  crochet  3  chain,  and  draw  up  the  2  next 
stitches  with  white  wool ;  repeat  twice  more,  at  the  last  draw 
up  only  1  stitch.  2nd  pattern  row;  Cast  on  5  new  stitches, 
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miss  1  out  of  the  following  4,  and  out  of  the  preceding  pattern 
row  take  up  6  stitches,  draw  up  5  in  the  return  row,  and  repeat 
from  #,  letting  the  red  thread  hang  down  on  the  wrong  side  till 
it  is  wanted  again  after  the  2nd  pattern  row.  The  next  4 
pattern  rows  are  like  the  preceding,  but  at  the  beginning  of  the 
1st  row  always  miss  1,  and  draw  up  1  less  in  the  return  row 
before  using  the  red  wool,  so  that  the  6th  pattern  row  has  6 
stitches;  repeat  6  times  the  2nd  to  the  6th  pattern  rows,  join 
the  work  together,  and  taking  up  the  marginal  stitches  of  the 
upper  edge  and  of  the  straight  part  of  the  vandyked  row,  crochet 
with  white  wool  as  follows  : — 1st  row  :  1  double,  3  chain,  miss 
1 ;  repeat.  2nd  round :  With  red  wool,  1  double  in  3  chain,  3 
chain;  repeat,  then  with  red  silk  work  the  pattern  in  point 
russe  on  the  toe  as  shown  in  illustration. 

158.  Capote  fob  Girl  of  Six  to  Eight  Years  Old 
(Knitting  and  Crochet).  Materials:  Pink  wool,  white  Paris 
wool,  and  steel  needles.  Bows  of  narrow  pink  sarcenet  ribbon. 
Pink  silk  buttons. — For  the  upper  edge  of  the  pelerine  crochet 
along  a  chain  of  the  required  length.  1st  pattern  row :  With 
pink  wool.  Victoria  crochet.  In  the  1st  row  of  the  2nd  pattern 
row,  take  up  the  stitches  from  the  horizontal  instead  of  the 
vertical  part ;  the  return  row  is  crocheted  as  usual.  In  the  1st 
row  of  the  3rd  pattern  row  take  up  the  stitches  from  the 
vertical  part  of  the  stitch.  Kepeat  the  2nd  and  3rd  pattern 
rows,  widening  and  narrowing  according  to  your  pattern.  To 
increase,  take  up  2  stitches  out  of  1  and  cast  them  oft  separately. 
To  decrease,  leave  the  stitch  unnoticed.  Begin  the  hood  from 
the  centre  of  the  back,  increasing  as  required  by  the  pattern. 
To  increase  on  the  left  side  of  the  work,  make  a  chain  all  in  one 
piece  with  the  first  row  of  a  pattern  row,  the  length  of  chain 
corresponding  with  the  left  side  of  the  work  ;  take  up  1  stitch 
out  of  these  chain  stitches  when  required ;  to  increase  on  the 
right  side  of  the  work,  crochet  an  additional  chain  on  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  a  pattern  row,  and  take  up  one  stitch  at  the  corn- 
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mencement  of  the  next  row.  The  hood  is  then  sewn,  according 
to  pattern,  with  the  pelerine.  Then,  on  a  chain  of  the  required 


136. — Crochet  Antimacassar. 

length,  knit  the  loop  border  as  follows: — 1st  and  3rd  row: 
Knitted.  4th  row :  Slip  1,  *  put  the  needle  as  for  purling  in 
the  next  stitch,  pass  the  wool  3  times  round  the  forefinger  and 
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the  needle  together,  then  draw  all  the  stitches  on  the  right 
needle  through  the  loop  on  the  left  needle ;  then  knit  1,  repeat 


137 —Detail  or  139. 


from  #.  5  th  to 
7th rows:  Knit¬ 
ted  ;  hut  in  the 
5th  row  knit  off 
as  1  stitch  the  4 
stitches  drawn 
through  one 
stitch.  Repeat 
twice  the  4th  to 
the  7th  rows, 
with  the  pattern 
in  reversed  posi¬ 
tion.  Then  cast 
off,  and  crochet 
with  the  „  same 
wool  in  the 
stitches  of  the 


138. — Detail  of  139. 


last  row,  1 
double,  3  chain, 
miss  1,  repeat. 
Sew  the  border 
to  the  hood,  and 
edge  the  pele¬ 
rine  in  front 
with  Paris  wool 
as  follows: — 1st 
row:  1  double, 
3  chain,  miss  1, 
repeat.  2nd 
row  :  *  1  double 
in  3  chain,  1 
chain,  5  treble  in 
3  chain,  1  chain, 
repeat  from 
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159.  Child’s  Hood  (Crochet).  Materials :  Blue  and  white 
wool,  blue  filoselle,  imitation  ermine  of  black  wool. — -Begin  from 
the  lower  edge  with  150  stitches  of  blue  wool.  1st  row  :  Miss 
3,  1  treble,  then  alternately  miss  1,  1  treble  in  next  stitch.  2nd 
row ;  2  chain,  miss  the  2  treble,  then  2  treble  between  the  2 
treble,  repeat ;  the  last  2  trebles  are  left  unnoticed.  3rd  to  36th 
rows:  Like  the  preceding.  Of  course  the  number  of  trebles 
decreases  in  each  row,  so  that  in  the  last  row  there  are  only  3 
times  2  treble.  For  the  border  round  the  outer  edge,  crochet 
in  the  round  5  rounds  with  white  wool  in  the  same  pattern, 
increasing  at  the  corners  and  in  the  centre  of  the  back  so  that 
the  work  lies  flat.  Then  with  blue  filoselle  crochet  as  follows 

1  double  between  the  2  treble,  3  purl  of  3  chain  and  1  double, 
miss  4  treble,  repeat.  Then  in  the  1st  and  3rd  rows  of  the 
border  knot  at  intervals  and  in  reversed  position  2  doubled 
strands  of  black  wool  about  2  inches  long,  and  finish  the  capote 
with  bows  and  tassels,  as  shown  in  the  illustration. 

160.  Bodice  for  Ladies  (Crochet  and  Cross  Stitch). — 
Sleeveless  jacket  bodice  of  black  single  Berlin  wool  crocheted  in 
Victoria  stitch.  The  back  is  first  crocheted ;  it  is  begun  at  the 
lower  edge  and  continued  to  the  waist  in  three  separate  parts ; 
above  the  waist  it  is  crocheted  all  in  one  piece.  The  centre  part 
has  53  stitches,  and  the  side-pieces  46  stitches  each.  The  front 
pieces  are  begun  from  the  lower  edge  along  60  stitches,  making 
9  buttonholes  on  the  right  side.  Bound  the  neck  crochet  6 
pattern  rows  when  the  separate  parts  have  been  sewn  together, 
and  make  one  buttonhole  on  the  right  side.  Then  crochet 
round  the  armholes,  and  to  form  the  stripe  on  the  front  of  the 
bodice  6  pattern  rows.  A  vandyked  pattern  is  then  added  to 
the  stripe  and  armholes,  the  centre  of  the  back,  and  all  round 
the  bodice.  1st  round :  Double  crochet.  2nd  round  :  (Crochet 
always  in  both  parts  of  the  stitch)  5  double  drawn  out  twice  as 
long  as  usual  in  every  5th  stitch.  3rd  round:  With  double 
thread  of  white  silk,  1  double  in  each  of  the  first  3  double  of 
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1st  round,  1  chain,  5  times  alternately  1  slip  stitch  in  next  loop, 
1  chain ;  repeat  from 

161.  Baby’s  Jacket  (Knitting  and  Crochet).  Materials  : 
Blue  and  white  wool,  blue  cord  and  tassels.  —  Cast  on  147 
stitches,  and  knit  to  and  fro  with  blue  wool  as  follows : — 1st 
row :  Knitted.  2nd  row :  With  white  wool,  right  side  of  the 
work,  slip  1,  #  knit  1,  cotton  forward,  knit  2,  knit  3  together  as 
follows : — Take  the  centre  stitch  on  to  the  needle  before  the  first, 
and  knit  the  3  together,  knit  2,  cotton  forward,  repeat  17  times 
from  #,  last  of  all  knit  2.  3rd  row :  Purled.  4th  to  8th  row  : 
Alternately  like  the  2nd  and  3rd  row.  9th  row  :  With  blue 
wool,  knitted,  but  knit  together  the  stitch  just  over  the  three 
knitted  together  with  the  stitch  preceding  it.  10th  and  11th 
rows:  All  the  stitches  must  appear  purled  on  the  right  side. 
12th  row :  With  white  wool,  knitted.  13th  row :  Slip  1,  #  knit 
2,  purl  1  in  the  horizontal  part  before  the  next  stitch,  purl  1, 
knit  1,  purl  1  out  of  the  next  stitch,  repeat  from  *,  last  of  all 
knit  2.  14th  row :  Slip  1,  alternately  purl  2,  knit  4,  last  of  all 
knit  3.  15th  row:  Slip  1,  #  knit  2,  purl  1,  purl  3  together, 
repeat  from  last  of  all  knit  3.  16th  row :  Slip  1,  alternately 

purl  2,  knit  2,  last  of  all  purl  3.  17th  row  :  Slip  1,  alternately 

knit  2,  purl  2  together,  last  of  all  knit  3.  18th  row :  With 

blue  wool,  knitted.  19th  to  the  21st  row  :  Like  the  10th  to  the 

12th  row.  22nd  row :  With  white  wool,  knitted.  23rd  row : 
Slip  1,  knit  4,  alternately  purl  2,  knit  2,  last  of  all  knit  5.  24th 
to  67th  rows  :  Alternately  like  the  22nd  and  23rd  rows,  but  the 
armholes  are  begun  in  the  41st  row,  when  the  backs  and  fronts 
are  knitted  separately,  the  backs  along  the  first  and  last  37 
stitches.  The  68th  row  is  begun  at  the  back  as  follows : — Slip 
1,  knit  4,  7  times  alternately  purl  2,  knit  2  together,  purl  2, 
knit  1,  then  for  the  shoulder  cast  on  in  one  piece  with  this  row 
12  fresh  stitches,  and  knit  the  remaining  stitches  in  the  pattern 
of  the  jacket.  69th  and  70th  rows :  Plain  knitting,  then  for 
the  square  at  the  neck  cast  on  147  stitches  on  fresh  needles, 
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and  knit  with  blue  wool  as  follows : — -1st  row :  Knitted.  2nd 
row :  With  white  wool,  right  side  of  the  work,  slip  1,  #  knit  1, 
cotton  forward,  knit  3  together,  knit  1,  cotton  forward,  repeat 
from  #,  last  of  all  knit  2.  3rd  row :  Purled.  4th  row :  Like 
the  2nd  row.  Then  place  the  last  row  of  the  jacket  on  to  this 
row,  and  purl  both  together.  Then  knit  11  rows,  but  in  every 
other  row  decrease  1  on  each  side  of  the  fresh  stitches  cast  on 
for  the  shoulders,  cast  off,  and  crochet  round  the  neck  as 
follows : — *  1  treble  in  the  marginal  stitch,  4  chain,  1  treble  in 
1st  of  4  chain,  miss  3,  repeat  from  *.  Then  knit  the  sleeves, 
beginning  from  the  upper  edge  as  follows  : — Cast  on  48*stitches, 
and  knit  3  rows  to  appear  purled  on  the  right  side.  4th  row : 
Eight  side  of  the  work,  knit  18,  3  times  alternately  purl  2,  knit  2, 
leave  the  other  stitches  unnoticed.  5th  row :  Knit  12,  leave  the 
other  stitches  unnoticed.  6th  to  57th  rows :  In  the  pattern  of 
the  jacket,  but  in  each  of  the  first  6  rows  take  in  6  of  the  stitches 
left  unnoticed  and  decrease  1  on  each  side  of  the  20th,  30th, 
38th,  46th,  and  54th  rows.  Then  along  50  stitches  knit  4  rows 
like  the  first  4  of  the  square  at  the  neck,  and  11  rows  plain, 
after  which  cast  off,  sew  the  sleeve  together,  and  put  it  into  the 
armhole. 

162.  Baby’s  Jacket  (Knitting  and  Crochet). — Begin  at  the 
back  along  a  foundation  chain  of  86  stitches,  and  knit  to  and 
fro  with  white  cotton  as  follows 1st  and  3rd  rows  :  To  appear 
purled  on  the  right  side.  4th  row:  Knit  2,  purl  2,  repeat. 
5th  row  :  Knit  the  stitches  which  appear  knitted  in  this  row  and 
purl  the  others.  Bepeat  the  4th  and  5th  rows,  letting  the 
pattern  occur  in  reversed  position,  and  decrease  as  required  by 
the  pattern  at  the  neck.  At  the  armhole  cast  off  the  requisite 
number  of  stitches,  and  cast  on  fresh  ones,  and  at  the  end  knit 
3  rows,  so  that  all  the  stitches  appear  purled  on  the  right  side. 
Then  cast  on.  When  the  shoulder- seams  have  been  sewn 
together  on  the  wrong  side,  take  up  all  the  marginal  stitches  of 
the  neck,  and  knit  along  them  12  rows  as  follows  : — In  the  1st 
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and  6th  rows  all  the  stitches  must  appear  purled  on  the  right 
side,  and  in  the  remaining  rows  hnitted.  Then  cast  oft,  turn 
down  the  last  6  rows  on  the  wrong  side  and  hem  them.  At  the 
lower  edge  take  the  marginal  stitches  on  to  needles,  and  knit  3 
rows  to  appear  purled  on  the  right  side.  Then  cast  off.  The 
sleeves  are  knitted  from  the  lower  edge  along  54  stitches  as 
follows : — 1st  row :  To  appear  purled  on  the  right  side.  2nd 
row:  Knit  2,  purl  2,  repeat.  3rd  row:  Knit  the  knitted  stitches, 
and  purl  the  others.  4th  to  12th  rows :  Like  the  3rd.  Then 
continue  in  the  design  given  for  the  jacket,  decreasing  or  in¬ 
creasing  as  shown  by  the  paper  pattern.  Sew  the  sleeve  into 
the  armhole,  and  crochet  the  lace  for  the  trimming  as  follows  : — 
1st  row :  1  treble,  1  chain,  miss  1,  repeat.  2nd  row :  1  treble  in 
chain  stitch,  1  chain,  repeat.  3rd  row :  #  1  double  in  chain  stitch, 
3  times  alternately  5  chain,  1  double  in  chain  stitch,  then  3 
chain,  2  treble  with  1  chain  between  in  chain  stitch,  3  chain, 
repeat  from  #.  4th  row  :  #  1  double  in  centre  of  5  chain,  twice 
alternately  5  chain,  1  double  in  centre  of  5  chain,  then  3  chain, 
1  double  in  centre  of  3  chain,  3  times  alternately  1  chain,  miss  1, 
1  treble,  then  3  chain,  repeat  from  #.  5th  row :  #  1  double  in 
centre  of  5  chain,  5  chain,  1  double  in  centre  of  5  chain,  3  chain, 
1  treble  in  next  3  chain,  4  times  alternately  1  chain,  1  treble  in 
chain  stitch  following  the  next  treble,  then  3  chain,  repeat  from 
6th  row :  *  1  double  in  centre  of  5  chain,  5  chain,  1  double  in 
3  chain,  5  times  alternately  5  chain,  1  double  in  chain  stitch 
after  the  next  treble,  then  5  chain,  repeat  from  #. 

Little  Girl’s  Dress. — Morning  dress  for  little  girls 
of  two  to  three  years  old.  Material :  Blue  fleecy. — Begin 
from  the  lower  edge  with  the  number  of  stitches  required. 
Then  crochet  in  Victoria  stitch  as  many  rows  as  are  necessary 
for  covering  the  pattern,  increasing  and  decreasing  as  required. 
When  the  waist  is  reached,  crochet  in  one  piece,  and  with  it  the 
two  fronts,  leaving  12  buttonholes  on  the  left  side.  Then 
arrange  the  skirt  in  folds,  and  take  up  for  the  back  the  requisite 
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number  of  stitches,  and  then  continue  in  the  same  stitch.  Then 
join  the  pieces  together  on  the  wrong  side,  and  add  4  pattern 


145. — Child’s  Winter  Mantle. 


rows  round  the  neck.  For  the  sleeves  begin  to  work  at  one 
corner  of  the  lower  edge  with  5  stitches,  increasing  and  de¬ 
creasing  according  to  pattern,  and  round  the  lower  edge  add  4 
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pattern  rows.  Begin  the  pocket  from  the  upper  edge,  and  then 
crochet  in  the  same  stitch.  For  the  Vandykes.  1st  row  (blue 


146. — Clio chet  Collar. 


147.- Cuff.  148.— Cuff. 


149. — Crochet  Collar. 

wool) :  Double  crochet.  2nd  row  (white  wool) :  1  double  in 
both  parts  of  stitch,  3  chain,  going  back  along,  then  1  double, 
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1  treble,  miss  1.  3rd  row  (moss  wool) :  #  1  double  in  last  row 
but  one,  where  first  double  of  last  row  was  crocheted,  taking 
in  the  latter  stitch  as  well,  4  chain,  1  double  in  point  of  Vandyke, 
4  chain,  repeat  from  These  borders  are  then  embroidered 
with  white  silk  in  point  russe,  and  white  silk  buttons  are  sewn, 
on  down  the  front. 

Dress  for  Children  of  Two  to  Three  Years  (Crochet). 
— The  dress  is  begun  from  the  lower  edge  of  the  front  along 
250  stitches,  and  is  crocheted  in  Victoria  stitch  with  white  wool. 
Cut  out  a  pattern  of  the  required  size,  and  work  the  widening 
and  narrowing  to  correspond.  The  first  15  pattern  rows  are 
crocheted  without  increase  or  decrease  ;  in  the  16th  row  there 
are  4  narrowings,  the  first  and  last  after  the  first  and  before  the 
last  40  stitches,  the  centre  ones  divided  by  the  40  centre  stitches. 
These  narrowings  are  continued  in  every  other  row.  It  is  begun 
along  5  stitches,  widening  and  narrowing  as  required.  7  button¬ 
holes  must  be  made  on  the  left  of  these  back  pieces.  The  sleeves 
are  crocheted,  beginning  with  5  stitches.  The  separate  parts 
are  then  sewn  together  on  the  wrong  side,  and  the  Vandykes  are 
crocheted  round  the  lower  edge.  Each  Vandyke  has  6  pattern 
rows.  The  1st  row  has  12  stitches,  and  each  following  pattern 
row  is  decreased  by  1  at  each  end,  so  that  in  the  6th  row  there 
are  only  2  stitches,  whereupon  the  thread  is  fastened  and  cut 
off.  Then  miss  2  marginal  stitches  and  begin  the  next  vandyke. 
The  Vandykes  are  then  finished  off  as  follows: — 1st  row:  2 
double  in  each  stitch.  2nd  row:  With  white  moss  wool.  1 
double,  #  3  chain,  1  slip  stitch  in  2nd  and  1  double  in  1st  chain 
stitch,  miss  1,  1  double ;  repeat  from  #.  3rd  row  :  With  blue 
moss  wool.  1  double  in  the  stitch  of  the  last  row  but  one 
where  the  double  crochet  was  worked,  taking  in  the  last  row  as  well^ 
4  chain,  1  double  in  point  of  vandyke,  4  chain.  Then  above  these  3 
rows  crochet  along  the  Victoria  stitch  a  vandyked  pattern  in 
chain  stitch  with  blue  wool,  and  directly  above  this  crochet 
another  row  of  Vandykes  in  reversed  position.  The  trimming 
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is  crocheted  in  the  same  way  round  the  neck,  waist,  armholes, 
and  pocket.  Blue  buttons  to  fasten. 

Child’s  Frock  (Crochet  and  Point  Eusse).  Materials: 
Pink  and  white  wool,  white  wool  buttons. — Cut  out  the  pattern 
and  crochet  with  pink  wool  in  Victoria  stitch,  widening  and 
narrowing  as  required  by  the  pattern.  The  work  is  begun  from 
the  lower  edge,  along  a  foundation  chain  of  240  stitches.  The 
skirt  is  worked  all  in  a  piece  as  far  as  the  armholes,  when  each 
half  is  crocheted  separately;  the  sash  is  crocheted  in  two  pieces, 
each  of  which  has  4  pattern  rows  along  17  stitches.  The 
different  parts  are  then  joined  together,  and  the  border  is 
crocheted  as  follows  round  the  lower  edge : — 1st  round  with  pink 
wool,  double  crochet.  2nd  round  :  *  Vandyke  of  4  chain,  take 
up  one  stitch  out  of  the  3rd,  and  2nd,  and  1st,  and  draw  up  all 
4  stitches  together,  miss  3,  1  double,  repeat.  3rd  round :  With 
white  wool.  #  1  double  in  1st  double,  4  chain,  1  double  in 
point  of  Vandyke,  4  chain,  repeat  from  *.  4th  and  5th  rows 
like  the  two  preceding,  but  in  reversed  position.  Above  this 
vandyked  row- crochet  a  row  of  white  chain  in  the  2nd  pattern 
row  from  the  edge ;  one  slip  stitch  in  vertical  part  of  stitch, 
putting  in  the  needle  from  left  to  right,  so  that  the  back  of  the 
chain  stitch  lies  uppermost.  Then  close  to  this  row  work  with 
white  wool  a  trefoil  pattern  in  point  russe,  with  ten  stitches 
between  each  trefoil.  With  the  exception  of  the  4th  and  5th 
round,  this  border  is  crocheted  round  the  armholes ;  the  sash,  the 
heart-shaped  bodice,  and  the  apron-shaped  pattern  in  front.  At 
the  back  are  three  white  buttons,  by  which  the  robe  is  fastened. 

Crochet  Jacket  for  Little  Girls  of  Two  to  Four 
Years  of  Age.  Material  required :  White  single  Berlin  wool. — - 
The  jacket  is  worked  in  the  ordinary  Victoria  crochet,  and  has  a 
border  partly  in  the  same  stitch,  and  partly  in  an  open- worked 
design.  It  must  be  first  cut  out  in  lining  or  paper ;  the  front, 
back,  sleeve,  and  hood  pieces  are  then  crocheted  separately, 
beginning  always  from  the  lower  edge,  widening  and  narrowing 
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as  required  by  the  pattern,  sometimes  at  tbe  outer  edge,  some¬ 
times  in  tbe  middle  of  tbe  work.  For  the  widening  on  tbe  left 
side  of  tbe  work  a  chain  half  as  long  as  tbe  pattern  itself  must 
be  crocheted  before  beginning  tbe  foundation  chain  of  the  work, 


150. — Detail  or  146. 


and  these  stitches  are  taken  up  as  required  before  beginning 
tbe  first  of  tbe  pattern  row.  To  widen  on  tbe  right  side  of  tbe 
work,  crochet  the  requisite  number  of  stitches  after  tbe  com¬ 
pletion  of  a  pattern  row,  and  take  them  up  in  tbe  next  row. 
Tbe  narrowing  always  occurs  in  tbe  second  row  of  tbe  pattern 
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row  by  crocheting  2  or  3  stitches  together.  When  the  separate 
parts  are  completed  they  must  be  sewn  together  on  the  wrong 
side,  the  sleeves  put  in  the  armholes,  and  the  hood  sewn  on  to. 
the  neck  of  the  jacket.  Then  crochet  down  the  front  pieces 


151.— Detail  or  149. 


and  round  the  lower  edge  of  the  jacket  3  rows  for  the  border 
as  follows : — Beginning  at  the  neck  of  the  right  front  piece, 
take  up  the  vertical  part  of  every  marginal  stitch,  and  crochet 
them  off  as  usual  in  the  second  row.  After  three  rows  of  this 
pattern  the  open-work  design  is  commenced  as  follows  : — 
Beginning  from  the  neck  of  the  left  front  piece,  crochet  1  double 
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in  every  marginal  stitch,  and  continue  the  double  crochet  round 
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153.— Detail  op  152. 


the  neck.  The  2nd  row  is  only  crocheted  round  the  lower  edge 
of  the  jacket.  1  double  in  both  upper  parts  of  the  marginal 
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stitch,  3  chain,  miss  1,  1  treble  not  completely  drawn  up,  miss  1, 


lot. — Child’s  Jacket. 


156. — Baby’s  Sock.  157—  Baby’s  Sock. 

1  treble  drawn  up  with  the  last  treble,  then  alternately  1  chain, 
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1  2  treble  as  before ;  the  first  to  be  crocheted  in  the  same  stitch 
in  which  the  last  treble  was  worked,  and  the  second  in  the 
upper  parts  of  the  next  stitch  but  one.  The  3rd  row  is 
crocheted  all  round  the  jacket,  but  at  the  lower  edge  the  first 
treble  of  the  two  which  were  drawn  up  together  must  be 


158. — Child’s  Hood. 


crocheted  in  the  next  separate  chain  stitch,  and  the  2nd  of  the 
two  trebles  in  the  chain  stitch  following,  and  the  first  of  the 
next  two  trebles  in  the  same  stitch  where  the  last  was  worked. 
Care  must  be  taken  to  widen  sufficiently  at  the  corners  lest  the 
work  should  be  drawn.  In  connection  with  this  row,  crochet  a 
row  of  double  crochet  and  then  commence  the  4th  row  as 
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follows  : — Alternately  1  double  in  tbe  single  chain  stitch,  1  purl 
of  4  chain  with  1  treble  in  the  first  stitch  ;  at  the  neck  the 
double  crochet  must  be  worked  in  both  parts  of  the  stitch,  and 


159. — Child’s  Hood. 


2  stitches  must  be  missed  with  the  purl.  The  sleeves  are 
trimmed  in  the  same  manner  with  the  3  rows  of  Victoria 
crochet  and  the  open-work  border ;  then  crochet  round  the 
hood  1  row  like  the  1st  row  of  the  border ;  the  2nd  row  is 
worked  on  the  wrong  side  in  the  vertical  parts  of  the  stitches. 
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A  triangular  piece  is  tlien  worked  round  the  border  in  tbe  open¬ 
work  design  ‘before  given.  For  this  make  a  chain  of  19  stitches. 
Work  5  rows  like  the  2nd  and  3rd  rows  of  the  border,  missing  the 
two  treble  drawn  up  together  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  every 
row,  so  that  the  strip  is  pointed.  The  6th  row  is  crocheted  in 
the  foundation  stitches  like  the  4th  row  of  the  border.  The 
completed  triangular  piece  is  sewn  on  the  wrong  side  to  the 
hood.  The  jacket  is  then  trimmed  with  cords  and  tassels. 


160. — Ckochet  Vest. 


Jacket  for  Children  Three  to  Five  Years  (Crochet 
and  Point  Eusse).  Materials:  Blue  wool,  white  wool,  blue 
sarcenet  ribbon,  white  spun  silk  buttons. — Along  a  chain  of  63 
stitches  crochet  33  pattern  rows  in  a  kind  of  Victoria  crochet, 
which  only  differs  from  the  usual  stitch  by  taking  up  the 
stitches  of  the  2nd  row  out  of  the  horizontal  instead  of  the 
vertical  part  of  the  stitch.  The  widening  and  narrowing  occurs 
in  the  ordinary  way  as  required  to  suit  the  pattern.  The  front 
pieces  are  begun  at  the  lower  edge,  and  crocheted  for  35  pattern 
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rows  along  26  stitches.  In  the  15th  to  18th  rows  decrease  by 
1  next  the  armhole,  and  in  the  last  5  pattern  rows  decrease  next 
the  shoulder,  3  in  the  first  3  and  2  in  the  last  2  rows,  and  in 
the  last  6  rows  near  the  neck  decrease  1.  The  separate  parts 
are  sewn  together  on  the  wrong  side  with  overcast  stitches. 
The  next  part  is  begun  from  the  lower  edge  with  12  stitches, 
and  crocheted  for  29  pattern  rows,  increasing  6  stitches  on  each 
side  the  2nd,  and  7  on  each  side  the  3rd  row.  After  the  29 
pattern  rows,  6  rows  are  required  for  the  neck.  The  sleeves  are 


161. — Baby’s  Jacket.  162. — Baby’s  Jacket. 


begun  from  the  lower  edge  with  3  stitches,  and  crocheted  for  38 
pattern  rows.  In  the  2nd  to  5th  rows  increase  3  stitches  on 
each  side,  and  in  the  3rd  to  9th  rows  increase  1  stitch  on  each 
side  of  the  centre  3.  Decrease  as  required  for  the  armhole. 
Then  for  the  vandyked  border,  1  double,  miss  1,  1  chain,  miss 
1,  5  treble  in  1  stitch,  1  chain.  Then  work  the  embroidery  in 
point  russe,  and  arrange  the  trimming. 
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Lady’s  Under-Jacket — Baby’s  Jacket — Ball  Case — Lady’s  Mitten — Kettle- 
Holder — Cuff — Knitted  Ball. 

Knitting,  though  considered  to  he  an  old-fashioned  art,  is 
not  so  ancient  as  lace-making.  Among  English  and  German 
ladies  (the  latter  especially)  it  has  never  really  lost  its  place, 
though  perhaps  at  the  present  time  it  is  not  so  much  worked 
as  formerly. 

Knitted  articles  for  bazaars  are  usually  much  sought  after. 
Stockings  knitted  by  hand  are  much  more  durable  than  woven 
hose.  Cuffs,  comforters,  hoods,  bodices,  capes,  jackets,  babies’ 
boots,  bathing  slippers,  underskirts,  &c.,  &c.,  besides  knitted 
quilts  and  mats,  are  all  suitable  and  saleable  articles  for  bazaars, 
more  particularly  when  the  fancy  fair  occurs  at  the  close  or 
beginning  of  the  year. 

163.  Lady’s  Under,  -  Jacket  (Knitting  and  Crochet). 
Materials :  Pink  wool  and  steel  knitting-needles. — Begin  from 
the  lower  edge  of  the  jacket  with  192  stitches,  close  them  into  a 
circle  and  knit  47  rounds  as  follows  : — Knit  2,  purl  2,  then  knit 
101  rounds  plain,  but  for  the  necessary  widening  in  front 
proceed  as  follows: — In  the  91st  round  increase  by  one  (this  is 
done  by  taking  a  stitch  from  the  horizontal  part  between  two 
ordinary  stitches)  between  the  24th  and  25th,  the  26th  and  27th, 
the  70th  and  71st,  and  the  72nd  and  73rd  stitches.  In  the  96th 
and  101st  rounds  increase  in  the  same  place,  so  that  the  number 
of  stitches  between  each  increase  is  2  more  in  each  increase  row, 
then  cast  off  the  first  4  and  last  4  and  centre  8  stitches  for  each 
armhole  and  continue  the  back  and  front  separately.  For  the 
back  knit  60  rows,  but  at  intervals  of  6  rows  2  stitches  from 
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the  beginning'  and  2  before  the  end,  increase  by  one  stitch. 
Leave  for  awhile  the  stitches  of  the  last  row,  and  knit  4  rows 
more  of  the  front.  Then  for  the  opening  in  front  take  the  first 
49  stitches  for  the  left  side  of  the  opening,  and  the  remainder 
for  the  right  on  to  separate  needles,  and  finish  each  part,  having 
first  cast  on  12  new  stitches  to  the  49  for  the  left  side.  Each 
part  requires  55  rows,  and  in  every  3rd  and  4th  rows  up  to  the 
39th  inclusive,  the  8th,  7th,  6th,  5th,  4th,  3rd,  and  2nd  stitches 


on  the  side  next  the  opening  must  be  purled,  and  the  widening 
must  be  repeated  in  every  6th  row  as  far  as  the  36th.  Also  on 
the  side  next  the  armhole  increase  as  was  done  in  the  back,  in 
the  37th,  42nd,  and  48th  rows.  After  the  40th  row  leave 
untouched  all  the  stitches  but  the  27  nearest  the  armhole, 
and  on  the  side  for  the  neck,  decrease  1  in  every  other  row. 
The  stitches  left  for  the  shoulder-seam  are  joined  to  the  corre¬ 
sponding  stitches  of  the  back  of  the  65th  row.  Then  take  up 
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the  marginal  stitches  of  the  two  front  pieces  and  knit  10  rounds 
for  the  neck  as  follows : — Knit  2,  purl  2,  in  the  8th  round, 
however,  knit  the  2  knitted  stitches  together,  and  bring  the 
cotton  forward  so  as  to  make  a  row  of  holes  for  the  crocheted 
cord  to  be  threaded  through.  After  the  10th  row  cast  off. 
Begin  the  sleeves  from  the  top  with  86  stitches  and  knit  in  the 
round  70  rounds  plain,  purling  the  1st  stitch  in  every  other 
round,  and  decreasing  1  stitch  from  the  10th  to  the  55th  rounds 
inclusive,  at  intervals  of  6  rounds  and  at  the  2nd  and  last 
stitch  but  one  of  the  round.  Then  10  rounds  knit  2,  purl  2, 
and  cast  off.  The  sleeves  are  crocheted  into  the  armhole,  and 
the  jacket  edged  with  narrow  lace  as  follows : — Round  the  neck 
and  sleeves  and  down  the  opening  of  the  front,  *  1  double,  8 
chain,  1  treble  in  1st  of  these  8  chain,  miss  3,  repeat  from  *. 

164  and  166.  Ball- Case  (Knitted  Work).  Materials:  Fine 
thread  and  blue  silk  cord. — Close  a  double  foundation  thread  into 
a  circle,  18  times  alternately  knot  on  2  strands  of  thread  and  3 
of  blue  silk  cord.  1st  round :  *  With  6  strands  (the  centre  4 
of  silk  and  the  outer  ones  of  thread),  1  double  knot  with  the 
2nd  and  5th  over  the  3rd  and  4th ;  then  with  the  1st  and  6th 
over  the  2  centre  ones  1  double  knot,  and  then  1  double  knot 
with  the  first  4  strands ;  repeat  from  *.  Then  repeat  this 
round  in  reversed  position  according  to  illustration,  keeping  the 
4  blue  strands  in  the  centre ;  then  tie  round  the  ends  so  as  to 
form  a  tassel,  and  thread  two  strands  through  the  upper  part 
of  the  work. 

165.  Under  -  Petticoat  for  Girls  of  Four  to  Six 
Years  Old  (Knitting). — Cast  on  88  stitches.  1st  to  6th  row: 
Knit  so  that  all  the  stitches  appear  knitted  on  the  right  side  of 
the  work.  7th  row  :  Cotton  forward,  knit  2  together ;  repeat. 
8th  to  14th  row :  Same  as  first  6  rows.  15th  row :  Take  the 
foundation  stitches  on  a  separate  needle  and  knit  together  with 
the  stitches  of  the  14th  row.  16th  row :  #  Knit  2  together, 
knit  3,  cotton  forward,  knit  1,  cotton  forward,  knit  3,  decrease 
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1 ;  repeat  from  17th  row ;  Purled.  18th  row :  Lite  the 
16th.  19th. row:  Knitted.  20th  to  23rd  row:  Like  16th  to 
19th.  24th  row:  Purled.  25th  row:  Knitted ;  repeat  5  times  the 
16th  to  25th  rows.  76th  row :  Knitted.  77th  row :  Alternately 
knit  1,  purl  1.  78th  row:  Like  the  preceding.  79th  row: 
Purl  1,  knit  1 ;  repeat.  80th  row  :  Like  the  preceding  ;  repeat 
17  times  the  77th  to  80th  row,  then  knit  1  row  plain,  and  cast 
off.  This  completes  the  third  part  of  the  petticoat.  The  other 
two  pieces  are  knitted  in  the  same  way,  and  they  are  then  sewn 
together  and  put  into  a  band. 

167.  Lady’s  Mitten  (Knitting  and  Crochet).  Materials  : 
White  G-obelin  wool,  blue  silk,  blue  sarcenet  ribbon. — The  work 
is  begun  where  the  thumb  joins  the  inside  of  the  hand,  and  is 
knitted  to  and  fro  along  32  stitches  with  white  wool  in  plain 
knitting  for  136  rows.  In  the  96th  row,  on  the  front  side  near 
the  thumb,  cast  off  9  stitches,  and  in  the  next  row  cast  on  5 
fresh  stitches  for  the  thumb.  These  stitches  are  knitted  with 
the  others  in  the  succeeding  rows.  Prom  the  98th  to  the  130th 
row  in  every  other  row  leave  the  last  knitted  stitch  unnoticed, 
so  that  in  the  130th  row  there  are  only  11  knitted  stitches.  In 
the  2  following  rows,  the  stitches  left  unnoticed  are  all  knitted 
off  and  cast  off  with  the  others.  Then  join  the  9  stitches 
cast  off  in  the  96th  row  to  the  9  corresponding  foundation 
stitches ;  then  the  5  new  stitches  to  the  corresponding  side,  and 
lastly  the  remaining  stitches,  sewing  them  on  the  wrong  side. 
Then  take  up  the  stitches  of  the  wrist,  then  those  of  the  front 
part,  and  lastly  those  of  the  thumb  on  to  separate  needles,  and 
knit  in  the  round  as  follows : — 6  rows  alternately  purl  1,  put 
the  needle  from  back  to  front  in  the  stitch  and  knit  it  off.  Then 
for  the  cuff,  cast  on  18  stitches  and  knit  to  and  fro.  1st  row : 
Slip  1,  knit  15,  cotton  forward,  knit  2.  2nd  row :  Knit  1  (as 
above),  then  plain  knitting,  but  out  of  the  double  made  stitches 
knit  1,  purl  1.  All  even  numbered  rows  are  crocheted  in  this 
manner.  3rd  row :  Slip  1,  knit  16,  cotton  forward,  knit  2. 
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166.— Detail  ot  161. 
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5th  row:  Slip  1,  knit  17,  cotton  forward,  knit  2. 


7th  row: 
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'together,  knit  2,  cotton  forward,  knit  2.  9th  row :  Slip  1,  knit 
19,  cotton  forward,  knit  2.  11th  row :  Slip  1,  knit  10,  knit  2 
together,  twice  cotton  forward,  twice  knit  2  together,  twice 
cotton  forward,  knit  2  together,  knit  2,  cotton  forward,  knit  2. 
13th  row :  Slip  1,  knit  21,  cotton  forward,  knit  2.  15th  row :  Slip 
1,  knit  9,  knit  2  together,  twice  alternately  twice  cotton  forward, 
twice  knit  2  together ;  then  twice  cotton  forward,  knit  2  together, 
knit  1,  cotton  forward,  knit  2.  17th  row  :  Slip  1,  knit  20,  knit 
2  together,  cotton  forward,  knit  2  together,  knit  1.  19th  row: 
Slip  1,  knit  10,  knit  2  together,  twice  cotton  forward,  twice  knit 
2  together,  twice  cotton  forward,  knit  2  together,  knit  1,  knit  2 
together,  cotton  forward,  knit  2  together,  knit  1.  21st  row: 
Slip  1,  knit  18,  knit  2  together,  cotton  forward,  knit  2  together, 
knit  1.  23rd  row:  Slip  1,  knit  12,  knit  2  together,  twice  cotton 
forward,  knit  2  together,  knit  1,  knit  2  together,  cotton  forward, 
knit  2  together,  knit  1.  25th  row:  Slip  1,  knit  16,  knit  2 
together,  cotton  forward,  knit  2  together,  knit  1.  27th  row: 
Slip  1,  knit  15,  knit  2  together,  cotton  forward,  knit  2  together, 
knit  1.  29th  row:  Slip  1,  knit  14,  knit  2  together,  cotton 
forward,  knit  2  together,  knit  1.  31st  row :  Slip  1,  knit  13, 
knit  2  together,  cotton  forward,  knit  2  together,  knit  1.  32nd 
row :  Like  the  second.  Repeat  5  times  from  1st  to  32nd  row. 
Then  join  the  parts  together,  and  crochet  round  the  glove  part 
as  follows : — 1st  row :  1  treble,  1  chain,  miss  1,  repeat.  2nd 
row  :  1  double  in  chain,  1  purl  of  4  chain,  and  1  double,  repeat. 
Lastly,  work  the  point  russe  with  blue  silk,  and  add  bow  and 
ends  of  blue  grosgrain  ribbon. 

168.  Kettle-Holder  (Knitting  and  Crochet).  Materials : 
White  knitting  •  cotton  and  red  thread. — Cast  on  70  stitches 
(white  cotton)  and  knit  114  rows  plain,  cast  off,  then  crochet 
round  the  edge  6  rounds  double  crochet,  the  two  centre  rounds  with 
red  thread;  3  double  must  be  crocheted  in  the  corner  stitch  of  every 
round.  The  7th  round  is  crocheted  with  red  thread  as  follows : — 1 
double,  2  chain,  1  double  in  same  stitch,  miss  1,  at  the  corners 
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no  stitches  must  be  missed,  fasten  and  cut  the  thread,  then  for 
the  raised  work  crochet  along  the  knitted  centre  with  white 
cotton  as  follows: — *  1  treble  on  right  side  of  work  in  the 
stitches  which  appear  purled ;  turn  the  work,  1  chain,  2  treble 
with  1  chain  between  each  in  next  marginal  stitches,  miss  3 
rows,  and  going  back  along  the  knitted  part  repeat  from  *,  last 
of  all  fasten  and  cut  the  thread.  Along  the  stitches  of  the 
previous  row  crochet  as  follows  with  red  thread : — 1  double 
between  2  treble,  1  chain ;  repeat.  At  one  corner  of  the  kettle- 
holder  there  should  be  a  knitted  loop. 

169,  Knitted  Cuff. — Cast  on  80  stitches,  and  knit  to  and 
fro  as  follows : — 18  rows  of  which  3  times  alternately  3  appear 
purled,  3  knitted.  The  foundation  counts  as  the  1st  row,  so 
that  it  must  be  purled  off  in  the  2nd  row.  Then  for  the  row  of 
loops  25  new  stitches  must  be  cast  on  in  the  4th  row,  and  these 
must  be  knitted  in  the  5th  and  6th  rows,  and  cast  off  in  the 
7th,  and  at  the  end  of  the  10th  and  12th  rows  the  last  stitch 
must  be  knitted  together  with  the  marginal  stitches  of  the  loop 
part  of  the  work ;  repeat  10  times  1st  to  18th  rows,  and  in 
order  to  join  the  separate  loops  knit  together  the  5th  to  the  8th 
stitches,  which  are  cast  on  for  the  next  loop  with  the  21st  to 
the  18th  cast  on  for  the  previous  loops,  and  also  the  last  loop 
must  be  joined  to  the  first.  Then  take  up  the  foundation 
stitches  on  to  a  fresh  needle,  and  knit  them  off  together  with 
those  of  the  last  row.  The  purled  stitches  of  the  loops  form 
the  right  side  of  the  work  when  it  has  been  folded  back  en 
revers. 

170.  Knitted  Ball. — Cast  on  22  stitches  with  black  wool, 
and  knit  along  them  with  blue  wool  as  follows  : — 1st  row :  10 
times  alternately  cotton  forward,  slip  1  as  if  for  purling,  knit  1, 
leave  the  last  2  stitches  unnoticed.  2nd  row :  Like  the  last, 
but  repeat  only  9  times,  and  knit  together  the  made  and  knitted 
stitches,  leave  the  last  2  unnoticed.  3rd  to  10th  row :  Like  the 
preceding,  with  one  pattern  less  in  each  succeeding  row.  11th 
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row :  As  before,  but  knit  to  the  very  end  in  the  same  pattern. 
12th  row :  Same  as  11th.  Then  come  2  rows  in  patent  knitting 
with  black  wool  as  before.  Then  repeat  once  the  1st  to  the  14th 
row  with  yellow  and  black  wool,  and  once  with  blue  and  black 
wool;  there  must  be  6  blue  and  6  yellow  sections.  Then 
cast  off,  fill  the  ball  with  wadding,  and  sew  the  knitted  part 
together. 


171. — Knitted  Petticoat. 


Nos.  171  and  172.  Knitted  Petticoat.  —Our  model  is 
knitted  with  11  stripes  of  unbleached  wool,  edged  on  each  side 
with  a  crocheted  row  of  red  wool.  For  each  stripe  cast  on  30 
stitches.  1st  to  3rd  rows :  All  the  stitches  must  appear  purled 
on  the  right  side.  4th  to  8th  rows :  The  stitches  must  appear 
knitted.  Repeat  19  times  the  1st  to  the  8th  rows,  but  in  the 
last  repetition  knit  20  instead  of  the  last  5  rows,  and  then  cast 
off.  Also  decrease  by  1  on  each  side  of  the  stripe  2  stitches 
from  the  edge  in  the  1st  7  repetitions  of  the  10th,  18th,  and 
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26th  of  the  last  40  rows.  Then  crochet  the  long  way  along 
each  side  of  the  stripe  1  double  in  marginal  stitch  (beginning 
at  the  lower,  edge).  Then  alternately  take  np  1  stitch  out  of  the 
3rd  stitch  below  the  margin,  that  is  the  centre  of  the  3  rows 
which  appear  purled,  and  draw  it  up  with  the  stitch  on  the 
needle,  3  double  in  marginal  stitches.  Then  join  the  stripes 
with  double  crochet  (see  Illustration  172),  when  all  the  stripes 
are  joined  together  in  the  same  way,  leaving,  however,  a  plaquet- 


172. — Detail  or  171. 


hole  of  12  inches  long,  and  then  work  2  rows  of  double  crochet 
round  the  lower  edge  with  red  wool,  missing  a  stitch  here  and 
there  to  keep  the  work  flat.  Then  for  the  lower  edge  knit  a 
stripe  in  the  same  pattern,  but  repeat  the  8  rows  of  the  pattern 
99  times  so  that  each  of  the  11  stripes  meets  9  ribs.  Cast  off 
and  join  the  stripe  together  on  the  wrong  side.  Then  crochet  a 
row  with  red  wool  round  the  upper  edge  of  this  stripe,  and  join 
it  to  the  petticoat  as  above  described.  Round  the  lower  edge 
crochet  as  follows : — 1  double,  3  chain,  1  treble,  miss  2,  repeat. 
The  petticoat  is  then  sewn  into  a  linen  waistband. 

Lady’s  Underskirt  (Knitting,  Crochet,  and  Cross-Stitch). — » 
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This  petticoat  is  knitted  with  2  shades  of  wool,  in  14  separate 
stripes,  7  being  knitted  plain  and  7  in  ribbed  pattern.  Round 
the  lower  edge  is  a  border  in  Yictoria  crochet,  embroidered  in 
cross-stitch,  and  trimmed  with  rows  of  knitted  Vandykes.  For 
the  skirt,  knit  with  light  wool  along  30  stitches  280  rows  plain, 
but  in  the  beginning  of  the  110th  and  in  every  succeeding  15th 
row  decrease  1,  so  that  the  last  row  has  only  20  stitches.  Cast 
off.  For  the  ribbed  pattern,  knit  along  40  stitches  300  rows,  so 
that  on  each  side  3  rows  appear  knitted  and  3  purled  alternately, 
decreasing  10  stitches  in  the  last  170  rows.  Crochet  the  stripes 
together,  placing  the  straight  side  of  the  plain  stripe  next  the 
gored  one  of  the  ribbed  pattern.  Then  take  up  the  marginal 
stitches  of  the  upper  edge,  and  knit  27  rounds,  the  first  and  last 
13  rounds,  knit  3,  purl  3  alternately ;  the  centre  round  cotton 
forward,  knit  2  together ;  repeat.  The  6th  to  the  9th  and  the 
18th  to  the  22nd  rounds  are  knitted  with  dark  wool,  and  all  the 
rest  with  light  wool.  For  the  border,  crochet  to  and  fro  along 
28  stitches  in  Yictoria  crochet,  and  embroider  it  in  cross-stitch 
with  the  dark  wool  according  to  the  illustration.  For  the  knitted 
Vandykes,  cast  on  5  stitches  and  proceed  as  follows  : — 1st  to  24th 
row :  Knitted,  at  the  beginning  of  every  row  with  an  even  number, 
from  the  1st  to  the  12th  inclusive,  increase  by  1  stitch,  and 
from  the  14th  to  the  24th  decrease  by  1 ;  repeat  the  1st  to  the 
34th  row  as  often  as  requisite.  The  Vandykes  are  crocheted  to 
the  skirt  on  the  wrong  side  with  overcast  stitches. 
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TATTING. 

Tatted  Collar — Cravat  End— Couvrette — Purse — Square. 

173.  Pine  Pattern  Collar  in  Tatting. — This  collar  is 
worked  with  very  fine  tatting  cotton  as  follows  :  1st  circle :  2 
double,  1  purl  7  times,  2  double,  draw  up  the  cotton.  2nd 
circle :  3  double,  join  it  to  the  last  purl  of  the  1st  circle,  1 
double,  1  purl  8  times,  2  double,  draw  the  cotton  up.  3rd 
circle :  2  double,  join  it  to  the  last  purl  of  the  2nd  circle,  1 
double,  join  it  to  the  7th  purl  of  the  2nd  circle,  1  double,  1  purl 
8  times,  2  double,  draw  the  cotton  up.  4th  circle  :  2  double, 
join  it  to  the  last  purl  -of  3rd  circle,  3  double,  1  purl,  1  double 
7  times,  1  double,  draw  the  cotton  up.  5th  circle :  2  double, 
join  it  to  the  last  purl  of  the  4th  circle,  2  double,  1  purl,  1 
double  3  times,  draw  up  the  cotton.  6th  circle  :  2  double,  join 
it  to  the  last  purl  of  the  preceding  circle,  1  double,  1  purl  6 
times,  1  double,  join  it  to  the  first  purl  of  the  1st  circle,  2 
double,  draw  up  the  cotton.  This  completes  the  star  pattern  in 
centre  of  pine.  1st  circle  of  pine  :  2  double,  1  purl,  1  double  8 
times,  2  double,  draw  up  the  cotton.  2nd  circle  :  3  double,  join 
to  the  last  purl  of  1st  circle,  1  double,  join  it  to  the  7th  purl  of 
1st  circle,  1  double,  1  purl  6  times,  3  double,  draw  up  the  cotton 
and  join  it  to  the  3rd  purl  of  centre  star.  3rd  circle  :  3  double, 
join  to  the  last  purl  of  2nd  circle,  1  double,  1  purl  8  times,  2 
double,  draw  up  the  cotton  and  join  it  on  to  the  centre  purl  of 
2nd  circle  in  star.  4th  circle :  2  double,  join  to  the  last  purl  of 
3rd  circle,  1  double,  1  purl  5  times,  3  double,  1  purl,  2  double, 
draw  up  the  cotton  and  join  it  to  the  5th  purl  of  2nd  centre 
circle  in  star.  5th  circle :  2  double,  join  the  cotton  to  last  purl 
of  4th  circle,  1  double,  1  purl  7  times,  2  double,  draw  up  the 
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cotton,  repeat  the  5th  circle  twice  more,  then  join  the  cotton  to 


173.— Pine  Pattern  Collar  in  Tatting. 


174. — Crayat-End  in  Tatting. 

the.  centre  purl  of  4th  circle  in  star.  8th  circle :  2  double,  join 
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to  the  last  purl  of  7th  circle,  1  purl,  1  double  5  times,  2  double, 
draw  up  the  cotton  and  join  it  to  the  centre  purl  of  5th  circle  in 
star.  9th  circle  :  2  double,  join  to  the  last  purl  of  8th  circle,  1 
double,  1  purl  6  times,  2  double,  draw  up  the  cotton.  Eepeat 
the  9th  circle  3  times.  13th  circle  :  3  double,  join  the  cotton  to 
the  last  purl  of  the  12th  circle,  1  double,  1  purl  7  times,  4 


175. — Centee  oe  a  Tatted  Cotjyeette. 


double,  draw  up  the  cotton,  turn  the  wort  downwards,  and 
work  the  14th  circle  :  2  double,  1  purl,  3  double,  join  it  to  the 
1st  purl  of  1st  pine  circle,  1  double,  join  it  to  the  2nd  purl  of 
1st  pine  circle,  1  double,  1  purl  6  times,  2  double,  draw  up  the 
cotton.  15th  circle  :  3  double,  join  to  the  last  purl  of  the  13th 
circle,  1  double,  1  purl  6  times,  3  double,  draw  up  the  cotton. 
16th  circle :  3  double,  join  to  the  last  purl  of  the  15th  circle,  1 
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double,  1  purl  4  times,  3  double,  1  purl,  1  double,  draw  up  tbe 
cotton.  17th  circle :  1  double,  join  to  the  last  purl  of  the  16th 
circle,  1  double,  1  purl  6  times,  2  double,  draw  up  the  cotton. 
18th  circle:  1  double,  join  to  the  last  purl  of  the  17th  circle,  1 
double,  1  purl  8  times,  1  double,  draw  up  the  cotton,  and  repeat 
from  commencement  until  the  collar  is  the  required  size.  The 
upper  part  of  the  pines  is  filled  in  with  lace  stitches,  as  clearly 
shown  in  our  illustration. 

174.  Cravat-End  in  Tatting.— The  illustration  shows  the 
end  of  a  tatted  cravat.  Work  first  the  middle  row  of  the  cravat 
at  the  same  time  with  the  row  of  circles  on  the  left  side  of  the 
middle  row  in  illustration :  begin  with  the  first  circle  of  the 
middle  row.  It  consists  of  7  times  alternately  3  double,  1  small 
purl,  then  3  double.  Work  close  to  this  circle,  which  must  be 
turned  downwards,  a  Josephine  knot,  consisting  of  5  plain 
stitches,  then  a  circle  consisting  of  5  double,  1  purl  one-fifth  of 
an  inch  long,  5  times  alternately  3  double,  1  small  purl ;  3 
double,  1  long  purl,  5  double.  #  Turn  this  circle  (which  is  the 
first  of  the  side  row)  downwards,  work  close  to  it  a  Josephine 
knot,  then  a  circle  consisting  of  12  double,  1  small  purl,  12 
double.  Turn  this  circle  downwards,  work  a  Josephine  knot, 
and  then  again  a  circle  like  the  first  of  the  side  row,  but  instead 
of  working  the  first  long  purl,  fasten  it  on  to  the  last  purl  of 
the  preceding  circle  of  the  same  row.  Then  hold  the  work  so 
that  the  circles  of  the  side  row  are  turned  downwards,  work 
a  Josephine  knot,  1  circle  like  the  first  circle  of  the  middle  row, 
turn  the  work,  make  1  Josephine  knot,  and  then  a  circle  like  the 
second  circle  of  the  side  row.  Repeat  from  *  till  the  cravat  is 
sufficiently  long.  The  last  circle  of  the  middle  row  must  corre¬ 
spond  to  the  first  circle  of  the~  same  row.  Then  begin  to  work 
the  lower  edge  at  the  same  time  with  the  last  circle  of  the 
middle  row,  *  1  Josephine  knot,  then  a  circle  like  the  circles  of 
the  side  row,  again  1  Josephine  knot,  fastened  on  to  the  next 
purl  of  the  last  circle  of  the  middle  row  :  repeat  3  times  more 
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from  *.  Then'  continue  as  before,  and  work  on  the  right  side 
of  the  middle  row  a  row  of  circles  exactly  like  those  which  have 
been  worked  at  the  same  time  with  those  of  the  middle  row. 
The  fastening  on  of  the  cotton  between  two  Josephine  knots  is 
seen  in  illustration.  The  circles  at  the  other  end  of  the  cravat 
are  fastened  like  those  of  the  first-described  end.  The  cravat  is 
edged  all  round  with  a  row  of  circles  with  Josephine  knots 
worked  exactly  like  those  of  the  preceding  row,  and  the  manner 
of  fastening  which  is  seen  in  the  illustration. 

175.  Centre  op  Tatted  Couvrette. — This  illustration 
shows  the  centre  of  a  tatted  couvrette  in  full  size,  and  measuring 
12  inches  across.  Separate  rosettes  like  the  pattern  may  be 
joined  together  with  smaller  ones,  and  form  a  very  pretty 
couvrette.  The  pattern  is  worked  in  rounds.  Begin  the  rosette 
with  a  circle,  consisting  of  4  double,  1  purl,  6  double,  1  purl,  6 
double,  1  purl,  4  double.  Take  up  another  shuttle,  and  work 
over  the  cotton  on  it,  fasten  the  end  on  the  last  double  of  the 
circle  and  work  over  it,  beginning  close  to  the  circle,  6  plain  ;  1 
circle  like  the  1st  worked  with  the  1st  shuttle,  and  which  is 
fastened  on  the  last  purl  of  the  1st  circle  at  the  place  of  the  1st 
purl ;  6  plain,  and  continue  to  work  so  alternately  till  you  have 

7  circles  divided  by  6  plain  stitches.  Draw  up  very  tightly  the 
cotton  over  which  you  work,  so  that  the  circles  form  a  rosette, 
which  is  closed  by  sewing  together  the  two  corresponding  purl 
of  the  first  and  last  circle.  Both  the  ends  of  the  cotton  over 
which  you  have  worked  are  knotted  together.  For  the  2nd 
round,  fasten  the  cotton  on  one  shuttle  on  the  middle  purl  of 
a  circle,  work  a  circle  like  those  of  the  1st  round,  take  up  the 
2nd  shuttle,  and  work  on  exactly  as  in  the  1st  round,  only  work 

8  plain  between  the  circles  over  the  cotton  on  the  2nd  shuttle. 
The  2nd  round  consists  of  15  circles ;  the  cotton  with  which 
you  work  must  be  fastened  at  the  required  places  on  the  middle 
purl  of  a  circle  of  the  preceding  round.  The  3rd  and  following 
bounds  are  worked  in  the  same  manner :  the  number  of  circles 
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must  be  sucb  as  to  keep  tbe  couvrette  quite  flat.  In  the 
pattern  the  Srd  round  has  26  circles.  Fasten  the  cotton  well 
after  each  round. 


176.— Puese  or  Tatting-  and  Beads. 


176.  Purse  in  Tatting  and  Beads.  Materials  :  Grey 
purse- silk,  steel  beads  ;  scarlet  glace  silk  ;  a  steel  clasp  with 
chain. — This  purse  is  worked  in  tatting  with  grey  silk  and 
beads.  The  beads  are  threaded  on  a  piece  of  silk,  with  which 
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you  work  over  another  piece  of  the  same.  Begin  each  of  the 
second  halves  of  the  purse  with  the  circle  in  the  centre,  which 
consists  of  1  purled  stitch,  1  purl  (all  the  purl  of  this  circle  are 
three-tenths  of  an  inch  long,  and  are  covered  with  six  beads, 
which  must  be  drawn  up  close  together  before  working  the  purl), 
12  double  divided  by  1  purl.  Join  the  stitches  into  a  circle  by 
knotting  together  the  two  ends  of  the  silk.  2nd  round :  Begin 
again  and  work  one  of  the  small  circles ;  #  2  double,  draw  up 
one  bead  after  each,  1  double,  1  short  purl  without  beads,  2 


177.— Tatted  Square. 


double,  1  bead  after  each,  1  double.  Fasten  the  silk  on  the 
purl  of  the  middle  circle,  so  as  to  let  it  come  between  the 
3rd  and  4th  bead  of  the  G  beads  on  that  purl  ;  2  double, 
1  bead  after  each,  1  double  ;  join  the  stitches  into  a  circle,  draw 
up  2  beads,  work  a  larger  circle  without  fastening  the  silk 
belonging  to  the  smaller  one;  3  double,  1  bead  after  each,  1 
double,  1  purl  with  4  beads,  3  double,  1  bead  after  each,  1 
double,  1  short  purl,  3  double,  1  bead  after  each,  1  double, 
draw  up  two  beads  close  to  this  large  circle,  and  repeat  from  *. 
Each  following  small  circle  must  be  fastened  on  the  next  purl 
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of  the  circle  which  forms  the  centre;  they  are  also  fastened 
on  to  each  other,  instead  of  working  the  first  purl  by  fastening 
a  piece  of  silk  over  which  you  work  on  the  preceding  small 
circle;  in  the  larger  circles,  instead  of  working  the  first  purl 
with  4  beads,  the  piece  of  silk  must  be  fastened  on  the  last 
purl  of  the  preceding  circle,  so  that  it  comes  between  the  2nd 
and  3rd  beads.  At  the  end  of  the  round  the  ends  of  the  silk 
are  knotted  together  and  fastened  off.  3rd  round  :  #  3  double, 
1  bead  after  each,  1  double,  1  short  purl,  3  double,  1  bead  after 
each,  1  double  fastened  on  the  middle  purl  of  the  1st  circle  of 
the  preceding  round,  3  double,  1  bead  after  each,  1  double,  1 
purl  with  2  beads,  3  double,  1  bead  after  each,  1  double ;  join 
the  stitches  into  a  circle,  and  work  at  a  short  distance  a  2nd 
circle ;  3  double,  1  bead  after  each,  1  double,  fastened  on  the 
last  purl  of  the  just-finished  circle  of  this  round,  3  double,  1  bead 
after  each,  1  double  fastened  on  the  purl  of  the  preceding  round 
which  is  between  two  circles ;  the  loop  must  come  between  the 
two  beads ;  3  double,  1  bead  after  each ;  1  double ;  1  purl  with  2 
beads ;  3  double,  with  1  bead  after  each ;  1  double ;  leave  a  small 
interval,  and  repeat  11  times  more  from  *,  then  fasten  the  ends. 
When  two  similar  parts  have  been  worked,  line  them  with  scarlet 
glace  silk ;  fasten  them  together  round  the  outside,  and  sew  on 
the  clasp.  A  round  of  large  circles  edges  the  purse  round  the 
outside.  The  1st  of  these  circles  consists  of  12  double,  1  bead 
after  each,  1  double,  1  purl  with  2  beads,  4  double,  1  bead  after 
each,  1  double.  Work  a  2nd  circle  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
1st :  *  4  double,  1  bead  after  each,  1  double  fastened  on  the  purl 
of  the  1st  circle  of  this  round,  7  double,  1  bead  after  each,  1 
double,  1  purl  with  2  beads,  4  double,  1  bead  after  each,  1  double ; 
leave  a  short  interval,  and  repeat  from  *  till  a  sufficient  number 
of  circles  have  been  made.  The  last  purl  is  not  worked  in  the 
last  circle. 

177.  Tatted  Square. — The  square  is  composed  first  of  nine 
4-branched  patterns,  worked  in  3  rows  of  3  patterns  each,  and 
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joined  on  one  to  the  other  with  purl.  Each  pattern  consists  of 
4  branches  close  to  each  other,  and  each  branch  consists  of  7 
double,  1  purl,  7  double ;  when  the  4  branches  of  one  pattern  are 
completed,  cut  off  the  cotton,  and  fasten  both  ends  together  so 
as  to  form  a  small  circle  in  the  centre.  Then  work  a  second 
pattern,  which  is  fastened  on  to  the  first  and  second  branches  of 
the  first  pattern,  instead  of  working  the  purl  stitch ;  work  a 
third  pattern,  which  is  fastened  in  the  same  manner  on  to  the 
second  pattern.  Then  work  two  more  rows  exactly  the  same  as 
can  be  seen  in  illustration.  *  For  the  border  of  the  square, 
fasten  the  cotton  on  the  first  purl  of  the  first  pattern,  work  4 
double,  13  purl  divided  by  2  double,  4  double,  draw  up  the 
stitches  close,  fasten  the  cotton  again  on  to  the  same  purl  of  the 
first  pattern  *,  and  work  the  following  scallop  at  a  short  dis¬ 
tance: — 4  double  fastened  on  the  last  purl  of  the  preceding 
circle,  10  purl  divided  by  2  double,  4  double,  draw  up  the  stitch, 
leaving  an  interval  of  two-fifths  of  an  inch  between  the  first  and 
the  last;  fasten  the  cotton  on  to  the  next  purl  which  joins  two 
patterns,  repeat  twice  more  from  *,  and  continue  to  repeat 
from  *. 
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180— Basket  eor  Bathing-  Dress  (Shut). 
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181. — Basket  nor  Bathing  Deess  (Open). 


182. — Satchel. 
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NETTING. 


Mitten — Basket  for  Bathing  Dress. — Satchel. 

Netting  is  one  of  the  prettiest  and  easiest  accomplishments 
of  a  lady.  The  effects  produced  by  good  netting  are  most  elegant 
and  of  great  durability.  One  great  advantage  of  netting  is  that 
each  stitch  is  finished  and  independent  of  the  next,  so  that  if  an 
accident  happen  to  one  stitch,  it  does  not,  as  in  crochet  or 
knitting,  spoil  the  whole. 

178  and  179.  Mitten  of  Fine  Black  Silk. — Begin  from 
the  wrist  netting  in  the  round  over  a  fine  mesh  with  60  stitches. 
Then  continue  the  work  over  a  medium-sized  knitting-needle  as 
follows  : — 1st  to  83rd  row :  Plain  netting,  increase  1  in  every  5 
stitches  in  the  3rd,  14th,  and  25th  rounds.  From  the  34th 
round  net  5  Vandykes,  each  of  which  has  10  rows ;  14  stitches 
are  taken  for  the  1st  row  of  each  vandyke.  When  the  Vandykes 
are  completed,  edge  them  round  with  4  rows  as  follows  : — With 
double  thread  over  a  narrow  mesh,  1  stitch  in  1st  stitch,  3  in 
next  stitch,  repeat.  45th  round :  1  in  1st  stitch,  3  stitches 
netted  together,  repeat.  46th  and  47th  same  as  last  round,  but 
in  reversed  position.  This  completes  the  cuff.  For  the  hand 
part  and  thumb  take  the  knitting-needle  for  a  mesh  and  net  35 
rounds  plain  ;  but  in  the  10th  row  2  stitches  are  netted  in  the 
1st  and  in  the  12th  stitches.  Continue  this  increase  in  every 
2nd  round.  After  the  35th  round  net  to  the  2nd  increase,  then 
cast  on  4  new  stitches,  and  close  the  widened  part  into  a  circle, 
which  will  have  30  stitches.  On  these  net  7  rounds  plain.  For 
the  lace — 1st  round  :  2  stitches  in  every  stitch.  2nd  round :  2 
stitches  together,  repeat.  3rd  round  :  Plain.  4th  round  (over  a 
narrow  mesh) :  Plain.  5th  round  (with  knitting-needle)  :  #  Take 
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the  1st  stitch  through  the  next,  and  net  1  stitch  in  it ;  take  ther 
next  stitch,  and  drawing  it  hack  through  the  1st,  net  1  stitch  in 
it ;  repeat  from  *.  6th  round :  Plain.  7th  round  (over  the  mesh)  : 
Miss  1,  6  in  next  stitch,  miss  1,  1  in  next  stitch ;  repeat.  8th 
and  9th  rounds :  Plain  netting.  This  completes  the  lace.  Con¬ 
tinue  the  hand  part  over  the  knitting-needle,  decreasing  2  where 
the  4  new  stitches  were  laid  on ;  18  rounds  plain,  and  then  9 
rounds  like  the  lace  above  described.  The  mitten  is  then  embroi¬ 
dered  with  dark  red  purse-silk,  as  shown  in  the  illustration. 

180  and  181.  Basket  for  Bathing  Dress,  &c. — Oblong 
basket  of  black  lacquered  cane  and  straw  braid.  It  is  lined  with 
oilskin,  and  fitted  with  pockets  made  of  fine  netting.  Pound 
the  outside  of  the  basket  are  straps  of  black  leather,  set  with 
metal,  and  handles  of  plaited  leather  straps.  For  the  netting 
proceed  as  follows  : — Over  a  mesh  half-an-inch  wide  make  two 
stitches,  and  net  to  and  fro  plain,  increasing  by  one  stitch  at  each 
end  of  a  row,  for  20  rows.  21st  row  :  Plain  netting  over  a  mesh 
nearly  an  inch  wide.  22nd  and  23rd  rows :  Over  the  small  mesh, 
but  in  the  last  row  #,  1  stitch,  5  stitches  in  next  stitch ;  repeat 
from  #.  A  red  worsted  braid  is  threaded  through  the  row 
netted  over  the  wider  mesh,  and  is  tied  in  bows  and  ends,  as 
shown  in  ISTo.  181. 

182.  Satchel  (Netting  and  Crochet). — Cast  on  46  stitches 
with  double  thread  of  ecru-coloured  silk  over  a  mesh  If  inch 
wide.  Close  into  a  circle  and  net  23  rounds.  Then  divide  the 
stitches  into  2  halves,  net  9  more  rows  along  each  half,  and  cast 
off.  Pound  the  upper  edge  and  down  the  opening  crochet  in 
the  round  as  follows: — 1st  round:  3  double  in  every  netted 
stitch,  but  in  the  4  corner  stitches  of  the  upper  edge  8  double 
each.  2nd  to  4th  round  :  Double  crochet.  Then  for  the  double- 
ribbed  stripe,  which  joins  the  lower  part  of  the  bag,  leave  3 
stitches  on  each  side  free,  counting  in  a  straight  line  from  the 
opening  at  the  top.  Then  4  double  in  each  of  the  20  stitches ; 
turn  the  work ;  #  80  double  in  back  part  of  the  80  double  ;  repeat 
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11  times  from  #,  then  turn  the  satchel  on  the  wrong  side,  place 
the  20  stitches  of  the  other  half  of  the  hag  on  the  stitches  of 
the  last  row,  crochet  the  next  like  the  one  last  described,  taking 
in  the  netted  stitch  with  the  double  crochet.  Then  11  rows  as 
before.  Pass  a  metal  frame  through  the  double  part  of  the 
work,  and  join  the  stitches  of  the  first  and  last  row,  and 
the  narrow  edges  of  the  double  stripe  with  the  3  netted 
stitches  left  free  at  each  end.  A  steel  clasp  is  then  sewn  on 
the  upper  edge,  a  steel  bead  being  threaded  at  every  stitch. 
For  the  cord,  crochet  round  a  thick  cord  as  follows : — Close  15 
chain  into  a  circle,  64  rounds  of  double  crochet.  Fasten  on  the 
cord  as  shown  in  the  illustration. 
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BRODERIE  ANGLAISE, 

OR  MADEIRA  WORK. 

Introduction — Butterfly  for  Handkerchief — Embroidered  Collars — Embroidered 
Handkerchief-Corners. 

Embroidery  has  been  a  favourite  work  from  the  earliest 
ages.  It  has  such  a  beautifying  effect,  on  all  materials,  making 


plain  ones  rich  and  more  handsome  ones  most  gorgeous.  It  can 
be  adapted,  too,  to  so  many  purposes,  and  comprises  so  many 
different  designs  and  stitches,  that  monotony  can  never  be  laid  to 
its  charge. 

Embroidery  in  crewels,  the  stitch  of  which  is  easily  learnt,  has 
had  an  energetic  revival  in  these  latter  days.  It  recalls  to  our 


184. — Embboideeed  Linen  Collab. 


gipcieres  or  chatelaines,  chairbacks,  footstools,  &c.,  just  as 
we  do  in  tbe  present  time,  with  the  selfsame  stitches  and 
materials. 

In  embroidering  in  crewels  two  things  must  be  remembered— 
colour  and  design.  These  are  too  often  neglected,  and  glaring 
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minds  the  mighty  wall-decorations  in  tapestry-work  executed  by 
our  ancestors  in  the  Middle  Ages,  since  it  is  so  well  suited  to 
depict  figures,  trees,  flowers,  &c.  It  is  no  new  invention :  our 
grandmothers  embroidered  their  robes,  shawls,  aumonieres, 
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masses  of  glowing  colours  in  weak  or  faulty  design  are  fre¬ 
quently  offered  for  sale,  and  bought  too !  Sometimes,  but 
oftener  still,  they  would  be  rejected  as  a  gift. 

The  materials  for  this  embroidery  are  crewel  wools  or  silk. 


'Fabrics  suitable  for  embroidering  are  numerous  and  varied — 
crash,  towelling,  holland,  workhouse  sheeting,  linen,  serge, 
silk,  velvet,  satin,  and  a  variety  of  others  which  will  suggest 
themselves  to  the  worker. 

The  articles  in  crewel-work  which  command  most  sale  at 
bazaars  are  usually  of  small  size,  such  as  d’oyleys,  chairbacks* 
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aprons,  footstools,  nightdress-cases,  comb-bags,  brusb-bags, 
music-folios,  &c.,  &c. 


186. — Ha^dkerchief-Bohdee. 


Broderie  Anglaise,  or  Madeira  Work,  is  mostly  used  for 
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trimming  underlinen,  children’s  dresses,  &c.  Mnslin  collars 
and  cuffs,  cravats,  handkerchiefs,  and  coverlets  are  also  fre¬ 
quently  embellished  with  the  same.  The  stitches  usually 


employed  are  overcast  and  satin  stitch,  with  occasional  introduc¬ 
tion  of  others. 

183.  Butterfly  for  Handkerchief-Corner. — Materials  % 
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French  lawn  or  cambric;.  fine  black 


188.— Basket  fob  Laces,  &c. 


silk.  This  butterfly  Is 
worked  in  the  finest 
black  silk  procurable, 
in  order  more  closely 
to  imitate  etching.  It 
is  worked  in  point  russe 
and  scallop  stitch ;  the 
dark  shaded  scallops 
are  worked  in  button¬ 
hole  scallop  stitch,  the 
stitches  being  taken  very 
closely  together,  but 
not  raised  by  the  usual 
method  of  placing  chain 
stitches  beneath  the 
buttonhole  stitches. 


The  outlines 
and  flowers 
are  worked  in 
point  russe, 
the  dot  in 
knotted 
stitch.  The 
initials  are 
embroidered 
in  raised 
slanting 
overcast 
stitch,  and 
should  be 
worked  with 
great  regularity. 
184  and  185. 


189. — Detail  of  No.  188. 

Embroidered  Linen  Collars. — Materials  s 
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Double  linen;  embroidery  cotton  No.  40 
to  be  worked  on  linen 
taken  double.  No.  184 
is  worked  in  buttonhole, 
satin,  and  knotted  stitcb, 
and  point  d’or  with  white 
cotton,  and  point  russe 
with  black  silk.  No.  185 
is  worked  entirely  with 
white  cotton  in  button¬ 
hole,  satin,  knotted,  lad- Nj 
der,  and  overcast  stitch. 

186.  Embroidered 
Handkerchief. — Mate¬ 
rials  :  Grass  lawn  or 
French  cambric  ;  em¬ 
broidery  cotton  No.  40. 

This  embroidery  pattern 
is  worked  between  the 
borders  of  a  handkerchief, 
which  may  be  either  of 
French  cambric  or  grass 


These  patterns  are 


190.— Detail  or  No.  188. 


191 . — Needle-Book. 


lawn.  The  design  is  simple  but 
effective,  and  very  easy  to  work. 
If  worked  on  fine  French  cambric 
the  handkerchief  should  be  lightly 
tacked  upon  toile  dree.  The  rows 
of  raised  dots  should  be  worked 
first,  and  then  the  graceful 
branches  of  pointed  leaves  in 
satin  stitch.  The  plain  round 
dots  might  be  worked  in  bright 
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red  marking  cotton  in  either  of  the  patterns.  To  produce  a 
good  effect,  rather  fine  must  be  selected.  For  mourning  wear 
this  pattern  should  be  embroidered  with  black  filoselle,  or 
the  leaves  can  be  worked  in  white  cotton,  and  the  dots  in 
filoselle. 

187.  Handkerchief  in  Embroidery. — Materials:  French 
cambric ;  embroidery  cotton  Ho.  50.  Three  rows  of  hem¬ 
stitching  ornament  this  handkerchief;  tlm  pattern  forms  an 
insertion  within  the  outer  rows,  the  flowers  are  worked  in  raised 
satin  stitch,  with  eyelet-hole  centres ;  the  tendrils  are  worked  in 
overcast  stitch  ;  three  rows  of  raised  dots,  in  groups  of  four,  are 
worked  on  the  inner  side  of  the  last  row  of  hem-stitching.  This 
pattern  looks  very  handsome  on  a  broad-hemmed  handkerchief. 


192.— Detail  of  No.  193. 
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SILK  EMBROIDERY. 

Lace-Basket — Needle-Book — Work-Case — Foot-Rest — Letter-Case — Brush- 
Box,  &c.,  &c. 

Silk  embroidery  can  be  adapted  to  innumerable  articles.  It 
is  mucb  used  for  small  knicknacks  and  trifles  of  various 
natures. 


193. — Woek-Case. 


188  to  190.  Basket  foe  Laces,  Handkerchiefs,  <fcc. — 
Basket  of  bamboo  cane,  a  la  chinoise ,  without  lid,  four  inches 
high.  For  the  Vandykes,  cut  out  a  circular  piece  of  red  velvet 
to  fit  the  basket,  cut  the  Vandykes  at  the  lower  edge,  and  pipe 
them  (without  using  any  cord)  with  pale  blue  satin.  Consult 
Illustration  190  for  the  design,  which  is  worked  in  chain,  satiu, 
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194. — Foot-Kest. 

stitches  of  gold  thread.  Where  the  vandyke£  have  been  sewn  on 
to  the  basket,  droppers  of  blue  silk  are  added.  The  lid  has  a 
cushion  which  is  covered  with  a  star- shaped  piece  of  velvet  over 
blue  satin,  and  edged  with  chain  stitching  of  blue  silk  and  with 
gold  cord.  For  the  design  see  Illustration  189  ;  the  colours 
used  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  Vandyke.  When  the  embroidery 
has  been  sewn  on  to  the  lid,  add  a  ruching  of  pale  blue  satin 
(see  Illustration  188),  and  an  upturned  dropper  of  blue  silk  to 
serve  as  a  handle. 

191.  Needle-Book. — A  piece  of  fine  black  cloth,  6  inches 
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knotted  stitch,  and  point  russe,  with  filoselle  and  gold  thread* 
The  chain-stitch  outlines  are  worked  with  pale  fawn  and  with 
olive,  and  the  centre  flower  in  satin  stitch  with  several  shades  of 
blue.  The  raised  spots  are  worked  with  blue  silk  and  gold 
thread,  in  satin  stitch  and  point  russe,  the  lower  spot  with 
pink  silk  and  gold  thread.  The  calyx  of  the  flower  is  worked 
with  gold  thread  in  knotted  stitch,  and  has  long  stitches  of  yellow 
silk  worked  at  each  corner,  while  at  the  top  are  8  long  chain 
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by  3J,  is  cut  round  the  edge  in  small  Vandykes  and  embroidered 
on  each  side,  as  shown  in  illustration.  The  cornflowers  are 
worked  in  chain  stitch  with  split  blue  filoselle,  the  sprays  and 
stems  in  overcast  and  feather  stitch  with  two  shades  of  reseda, 
the  centre  inscription  with  blue  silk  in  overcast  stitch.  The 
cloth  is  then  lined  with  blue  satin,  and  with  vandyked  leaves  of 
white  flannel.  Cords  of  blue  silk  form  the  handle,  and  there  is 
a  little  strap  which  serves  to  hold  a  darning-needle. 


192  and  193.  Work-Case. — Circular  case  of  black  polished 
cane,  studded  with  gold  knobs ;  the  case  is  fitted  with  cardboard, 
covered  with  claret-coloured  satin.  The  lid  is  also  lined  with 
the  same  material.  An  embroidery  on  silver-grey  satin  is  then 
worked  according  to  the  design  given  in  No.  192,  and  is  placed 
like  medallions  within  the  circles  of  cane  and  on  the  lid.  The  pat¬ 
tern  is  embroidered  in  chain,  overcast,  and  knotted  stitch  with 
split  filoselle.  The  flowers  are  worked  with  red,  blue,  and  yellow 
silks ;  the  leaves  and  tendrils  with  several  shades  of  olive-green. 
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Round  the  lid  is  a  ruching  of  claret-coloured  ribbon,  and  bows 
of  the  same  material  are  tied  between  the  medallions. 

194.  Foot-Rest  (Embroidery). — Triangular  cushion  covered 


197.— Ornamental  Stand  por  Toothbrushes. 


198. — Detail  oe  No.  197. 

with  crossway  folds  of  brown  satin  overlying  each  other  as  shown 
in  our  illustration.  In  the  centre  are  broad  bands  of  the  same 
material,  and  a  knot  of  thick  silk  cord.  Round  the  folds  of 
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satin  is  a  vandyked  band  of  fawn-coloured  cloth,  embroidered 
in  chain  stitch,  with  several  rows  of  fawn-coloured  silk,  knotted 
stitches  of  the  same  colour,  and  gold  threads  sewn  on  with 
claret-coloured  silk.  The  flowers  are  worked  with  two  shades 
of  blue  and  pink  silk,  and  chain  stitch  of  white  silk,  the  stamina 


199. — Case  foe  Note-Pafee. 


200. — Case  foe  Beushes. 


with  yellow  silk  in  knotted  stitch,  the  stems  in  overcast  stitch 
and  point  russe,  with  olive  silk.  In  the  scallops  are  knotted 
stitches  in  brown  silk ;  in  the  hollow  of  the  scallops  the  cloth  is 
fastened  on  the  satin  with  stitches  of  gold  thread.  The  sides  of 
the  cushion  are  covered  with  a  box-pleated  frill  of  brown  ribbon, 
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and  between  the  pleating  and  the  fawn-coloured  cloth  is  a  border 
of  silver  fox  fur. 


201. — Detail  oe  No.  200. 
in  width,  and  8  in  height.  At 


195.  Work- 
lower  part  of  the  bag  is  cut 
out  of  brown  satin,  stiffened 
muslin  for  lining,  and  white 
lutestring,  each  piece  measur¬ 
ing  8|  inches  by  6  deep.  The 
pieces  are  then  graduated, 
as  shown  in  Illustration  195, 
and  a  van  dyked  piece  cut  out 
of  the  upper  edge ;  they  are 
then  sewn  together,  and  an 
embroidery,  worked  on  fawn- 
coloured  cloth,  is  sewn  on  to 
the  lower  edge.  The  flowers 
are  embroidered  with  yellow, 
white,  and  two  shades  of  pink 
and  blue  silks  in  chain  stitch 
and  point  russe  and  knotted 
stitch,  the  leaves,  tendrils, 
and  stems  with  pale  olive  silk 
in  feather,  chain,  and  over¬ 
cast  stitch.  The  cloth  is  van- 
dyked  round  the  edge,  worked 
with  knotted  stitches  of 
brown  silk,  and  sewn  on  with 
long  chain  stitches  of  gold 
thread.  Then  finish  off  the 
lower  part  with  brown  silk 
cord.  The  upper  part  of  the 
bag  is  cut  out  of  brown 
satin ;  it  will  take  1 7  inches 
the  upper  edge  make  a  hem 
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li  inches  wide,  and  draw  it  up  with 
brown  silk  cord  and  tassels.  The 
Vandyke  cut  out  of  the  satin  above 
the  fawn-coloured  cloth  is  filled  up 
with  brown  velvet,  lined  with 
stiffened  muslin  and  white  lute¬ 
string,  trimmed  with  brown  silk 
•cord  and  tassels  of  brown  chenille. 
Above  the  vandyke  is  a  ruching  of 
brown  satin  ribbon,  and  at  the 
point  a  passementerie  rosette  of 
brown  silk.  The  bag  is  carried  by 
a  handle  of  plaited  brown  silk. 

196  to  198.  Ornamental 
Stand  for  Toothbrushes. 

—  Applique  stand  of  gilt 
bronze,  lined  with  cardboard 
which  has  been  covered  on 
both  sides  with  blue  silk. 

The  outer  side  has  an  em¬ 
broidery  worked  on  a  ground 
of  white  cloth  in  the  design 
giveninl96orl98.  IfNo.196 
is  chosen,  the  whole  design 
must  be  worked  in  satin  and 
overcast  stitch  with  several 
shades  of  green  silk,  except 
the  stems,  which  are  gold 
thread  sewn  on  with  yellow 
silk.  In  Pattern  198  the  ma¬ 
terials  are  pink  and  blue  silk 
and  gold  cord  sewn  on  with 
black  silk,  the  stitches  knot¬ 
ted,  chain,  and  satin  stitch. 


202  — 


•  Embroidery. 

199.  Case  foe  Letter-Paper  (Embroidery). — The  case 
itself  is  made  with  thin  pieces  of  deal,  with  three  partitions  to 
hold  envelopes,  paper,  &c.  Outside  it  is  covered  with  ecru- 
coloured  canvas  cloth,  and  lined  inside  with  white  moire  paper  ; 
the  edges  are  bound  with  dark  red  leather.  In  front  is  a  pattern 
embroidered  in  interlacing  satin  stitch  and  overcast  stitch,  with 
four  shades  of  red  silk. 

‘200  and  201.  Case  for  Brushes. — Shallow  oval  case  of 
wood,  lined  with  red  flannel  and  red  leather,  and  covered  outside 
with  grey  canvas  cloth,  embroidered  in  the  pattern  given  in 


203. — Detail  or  No.  205. 


No.  201.  Trace  the  design  on  to  the  canvas,  and  work  it  with 
claret-coloured  silk  in  chain,  overcast,  and  satin  stitch,  and  in 
,  point  russe.  This  canvas  border  is  bound  at  each  edge  with  red 
leather,  and  fitted  with  a  metal  lock. 

202.  Bag  for  Sponges. — This  bag  is  cut  out  of  ecru-coloured 
holland,  lined  with  oilskin,  and  trimmed  with  brown  braid.  It 
is  also  embroidered  with  silk  of  two  shades  of  brown  and  a 
medium  red.  The  front  part  is  fitted  with  a  pocket,  and  embroi¬ 
dered  with  brown  and  red  silk  in  chain  stitch  and  point  russe. 
The  woollen  braid  is  sewn  on  with  feather  stitch  of  pale  brown 
silk,  and  round  the  sides  of  the  bag  is  ribbon-patterned  embroidery 


Description  of  Illustrations. 

of  light  and  dark  brown  and  red  silk.  The  point  russe  stitches 
are  edged  with  chain  stitches  of  red  silk.  The  bag  is  drawn  up 
by  means  of  a  brown  silk  cord  threaded  through  metal  rings. 

203  to  205.  Square  Pincushion. —The  cushion  is  covered 
with  blue  satin,  and  has  a  square  of  embroidery  on  the  top. 
The  embroidery  of  the  blue  satin  is  worked  from  Illustration  203 
with  white  silk  in  chain,  feather,  and  knotted  stitch.  Illus¬ 
tration  204  gives  the  design  for  the  embroidery  of  the  white 
cloth,  which  is  both  scalloped  and  vandyked  round  the  outer 
edge.  The  stitches  used  are  satin,  chain,  knotted  stitch,  and 


point  russe.  The  rosebuds  are  worked  with  pink,  the  forget- 
me-nots  with  blue,  the  tendrils  with  olive  silks,  and  the  stamina 
with  knotted  stitch  of  gold  thread.  Round  the  cushion  is  a 
border  of  flossed  blue  satin  ribbon,  the  sewing  on  of  which  is> 
hidden  by  box-pleated  satin  ribbon.  Each  box-pleat  has  a  blue 
silk  button  in  the  centre.  The  cushion  has  also  bows  of  blue 
satin  ribbon. 

206.  Work-Case  (Cross-Stitch). — Square  casket  of  card¬ 
board,  fitted  with  a  bag  of  blue  satin.  The  casket  is  covered 
with  white  Aida  cloth  which  has  been  previously  embroidered  in 
cross-stitc  h  with  filoselle.  The  sewing-on  of  the  bag  is  hidden 


Embroidery. 


205. — Pincushion. 


206. — W  ore:  -Cas  e. 


by  blue  silk  cord  and  rucbings  of  blue  satin  ribbon.  A  bronze 
Jock  to  fastent 


210 


Description  of  Illustrations. 

207.  Waste-Papek  Basket. — Square  open  basket  of  black 


207. — Waste-Papek  Basket. 


208. — Detail  op  No.  209. 

polished  cane,  lined  with  claret-coloured  cashmere.  Outside  is 
a  scalloped  and  vandyked  lambrequin  of  black  cloth,  worked  with 

211 


Embroidery. 


silk  and  crewels.  The  pattern  is  in  Persian  design,  and  is  em¬ 
broidered  with  different  colours  in  chain  stitch,  overcast,  knotted 
stitch,  and  point  russe.  Tassels  are  then  added  in  the  prevailing 
colours  of  the  embroidery.  Bound  the  upper  edge  double  cord 
of  wool  and  silk. 


209.— Jewel  Case. 


210. — Penwiper. 


208  and  209.  Jewel-Case  (Embroidery). — Shallow  oblong 
-case  of  bronze,  fitted  with  cardboard,  covered  with  white  silk, 
lined  with  pink  lutestring.  The  lid  and  sides  are  wadded  inside, 
and  have  outside  an  embroidery  on  white  silk  from  the  pattern 


Description  of  Illustrations. 

given  in  Illustration  208  in  2  shades  of  pink  floss  silk,  2  shades 
of  yellow,  blue,  ?nd  olive  silk.  Bound  the  embroidery  is  a 
pleating  of  pink  silt  ribbon. 


211. — Hand-Sceeen. 


210.  Penwiper  (Embroidery). — This  penwiper  stands  on  a 
square  of  cardboard  measuring  2  inches.  It  is  covered  with  a 
vandyked  piece  of  black  cloth.  The  four  upright  sides  which 

213 


Embroidery. 


are  sewn  on  to  the  square  are  cut  out  of  cardboard  and  covered 
outside  with  black  taffetas.  Then  4  pieces  are  cut  out  of  red 
cloth,  vandyked  and  sewn  on  to  t'he  taffetas  with  gold  beads  ; 
the  4  sections  of  cardboard  are  sewn  together  with  black  silk. 


212. — Flo  wee- Stand. 


Above  these  sections  is  a  vandyked  lambrequin  of  white  cloth 
embroidered  in  a  floral  pattern  as  follows  : — Trace  the  design 
on  the  cloth  and  work  the  forget-me-nots  with  blue  silk,  the 
buds  with  red,  and  the  stamina  with  yellow  silk  in  chain  and 

214 


Description  of  Illustrations 

knotted  stitch.  The  leaves  are  worked  with  olive  silk  in  feather 
stitch.  Round  the  upper  edge  are  scallops  of  blue  silk  braid, 


■v 


214. — Detail  of  21&. 


finished  off  with  large  bronze  beads  and  tassels  of  blue  silk. 
Each  vandyke  of  the  lambrequin  has  a  bow  of  blue  ribbon  at 
the  point.  The  cardboard  is  then  filled  up  with  brushes. 


Embroidery. 

211.  Hand- Screen. — Screen  of  white  satin,  set  in  a  frame 
of  embossed  silver.  At  the  end  of  the  handle  bows  and  loops 
of  white  ribbon.  The  screen  is  embroidered  with  coloured  silks, 
and  has  round  the  outer  edge  a  border  of  peacock’s  feathers.  Id 
is  then  lined  with  white  satin. 


215. — Handkerchief  Sachet. 


212.  Flower-Stand. — Stand  of  black  polished  cane,  studded 
with  gold  beads,  and  fitted  with  a  metal  vase  to  hold  flowers. 
The  vase  is  hidden  by  pieces  of  white  flannel,  alternating  with 
bands  of  light  and  dark  blue  satin  folded  in  Vandykes  and  one 
overlapping  the  other.  The  embroidery  on  the  sections  of  white 
flannel  is  worked  in  chain,  knotted,  and  overcast  stitch  with 
pink,  blue,  and  claret  silks,  and  with  gold  thread.  Round  the 

216‘ 


Description  of  Illustrations. 

upper  edge  is  a  leaf-patterned  rucliing  of  blue  satin  ribbon  an 
inch  wide.  Tassels  of  blue  silk  are  then  added  as  shown  in 
illustration. 


213.  Music-Folio  (Embroidery). — Folio  of  cardboard, 
covered  with  grey  canvas  cloth,  and  bound  with  strips  of  dull  red 
leather.  Similar  bands  of  leather  are  used  on  the  canvas,  as  shown 


216. — Ornamental  Work-Bag 


in  illustration.  The  canvas  cloth  is  embroidered  in  chain  stitch 
with  two  shades  of  Yenetian-red  crewels.  The  handle,  of  canvas, 
is  bound  and  lined  with  red  leather.  Inside  the  folio  is  lined 
with  white  moire  paper,  and  it  is  fastened  by  means  of  a  spring 
clasp  of  bronze. 

214  and  215.  Sachet  or  Pocket-Handkerchief  Case. — 
A  square  cushion  rests  on  a  square  of  cardboard  10  inches  in 
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Embroidery. 

diameter,  lined  with  white  silk  on  both  sides,  the  upper  side  being 
slightly  wadded,  and  edged  round  with  twisted  blue  silk  cord. 
The  cushion  is  covered  with  white  satin,  edged  round  with  a 
scalloped  frill  of  white  crepe  lisse,  embroidered,  according  to  the 
pattern  given  in  Illustration  214,  in  satin  and  overcast  stitch 
with  pale  blue  floss  silk.  Eound  the  outer  edge  deep  buttonhole 
stitches  of  blue  silk.  The  sewing  on  of  the  crepe  lisse  is  hidden 
by  leaf-shaped  ruchings  of  blue  satin  ribbon. 

216.  Ornamental  Work-Bag. — Gut  the  pattern  for  the 
bag  out  of  cardboard  covered  with  blue  satin.  Transfer  the 
pattern  given  there,  and  work  the  embroidery  as  follows: — 
Embroider  the  flowers  with  red,  white,  and  pink  silk,  and  the 
leaves  and  tendrils  with  green  and  brown  silk  in  point  russe. 
The  edging  is  worked  with  overcast  stitches  of  yellow  silk,  with 
knotted  stitches  of  white  silk,  and  knotted  stitch  of  cerise  silk. 
The  Vandykes  are  worked  in  4  shades  of  brown  silk.  A  blue 
silk  cord  is  threaded  through  the  runners,  and  a  box-pleated 
ruching  of  blue  ribbon  surrounds  the  embroidery.  Bows  of  blue 
ribbon  are  introduced  as  shown  in  the  illustration. 

217.  Ornamental  Work-Case. — The  case  itself  is  a  fanci¬ 
fully-shaped  miniature  hat  of  straw,  the  crown  of  which  is  fitted 
up  as  a  receptacle  for  working  materials.  Both  brim  and  crown 
are  cut  out  of  strong  cardboard :  for  the  crown  two  pieces  of 
2  inches  broad,  and  three  oval  pieces  of  6  inches.  The  satin 
lining  is  fitted  with  straps  of  the  same  material,  lined  with 
gauze,  to  hold  scissors,  cottons,  &c.  The  piece  of  cardboard 
serving  as  a  lid  is  covered  with  canvas  slightly  wadded  and  lined 
with  satin ;  it  is  then  fitted  with  a  metal  clasp.  On  the  turned- 
down  brim  is  an  embroidery  of  coloured  silk  in  Smyrna  stitch 
and  point  russe ;  it  is  turned  down  with  ribbon  wire,  and 
trimmed  with  a  ruching  of  satin  ribbon.  The  case  is  then  fitted 
with  a  blue  satin  bag,  and  drawn  up  with  cord  and  tassels. 

218.  Foot-Warmer,  with  Embroidery. — Oval  cushion  lined 
with  wjiite  rabbit  fur.  Bound  the  outer  edge  is  a  puffing  of 

218 


Description  of  Illustrations. 

Mack  satin.  The  embroidery  is  worked  on  different  coloured 
cloths  as  follows: — The  vandyked  strips  of  white  cloth  are 
worked  with  two  threads  of  red  filoselle,  sewn  on  with  cross- 
stitches  of  black  silk  and  with  Smyrna  stitch  of  green  purse-silk. 
The  red  stripes  are  embroidered  with  gold  cord,  sewn  on  with 
black  silk  and  with  yellow  and  green  purse-silk.  The  blue 
stripes  have  a  star-shaped  applique. 

219.  Toilet-Cushion  (Embroidery). — Shallow  square  pin¬ 
cushion,  covered  with  olive  satin,  arranged  plain  on  the  under 
side,  and  in  close  puffings  above.  Round  the  edge  is  a  cross¬ 
way  puffing  of  satin,  gathered  to  form  a  heading  round  the 
cushion.  In  the  centre  is  an  applique  of  turkey-red  plush,  em¬ 
broidered  with  split  filoselle  in  three  shades  of  gold,  in  chain, 
overcast,  and  knotted  stitch,  and  interlacing  buttonhole  stitch. 
The  outer  edge  is  scalloped  and  worked  in  buttonhole  stitch  over 
cord,  with  fawn-coloured  wool  and  old  gold  silk. 

220.  Jewel-Case. — Square  case  of  cardboard  covered  and 
lined  with  blue  satin  over  wa/Iding.  The  top  of  the  cushion 
has  an  embroidery  design.  Trace  the  design  on  white  cloth  van- 
dyked  round  the  edge.  The  flowers  are  worked  with  white,  blue, 
and  yellow  silk ;  the  leaves  in  green  and  brown.  The  stitches 
used  are  chain,  knotted,  buttonhole,  and  feather  stitch.  Box- 
pleated  ruchings  and  bows  of  blue  satin  ribbon  are  arranged 
round  the  embroidery. 

221.  Work-Basket  (Embroidery). — Shallow  open  basket  of 
osier-work,  covered  with  a  linen  material,  woven  to  look  like 
crape.  The  colour  should  be  a  clear  ecru.  The  flower -pattern 
is  worked  on  the  ground  as  follows : — The  centre  flower,  with 
coral  silk  of  three  shades,  in  satin  stitch,  and  gold  bronze  in  over¬ 
cast  stitch ;  the  separate  point  russe  and  chain  stitches  with  red 
silk,  and  the  calyx  with  reseda  wool.  The  rest  of  the  flower 
with  shree  shades  of  blue  in  buttonhole  stitch,  and  gold  bronze 
in  overcast  stitch.  The  vine-leaves,  tendrils,  and  arabesques  with 
several  shades  of  olive  and  reseda  crewels ;  the  raised  spots  in  satin 
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218. — I'oot-Waemee. 

of  gold  bronze.  The  ground  is  then  cut  away,  and  a  short  fringe 
sewn  on.  The  basket  is  lined  inside  with  ecru  linen,  and  round 
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Embroidery. 

stitch,  with  crimson  silk.  The  scallops  at  the  lower  edge  are 
worked  with  brown  crewels,  sewn  on  with  wide  buttonhole  stitches 


217.— Work-Basket. 


Description  of  Illustrations. 

the  top  are  small  tufts  of  coloured  crewels.  The  netted  fringe 
at  each  end  is  worked  in  five  rows  with  olive  crewels  and  gold- 


219. — Toilet-Cushion. 


220. — J  EWEL-C  ASE. 


bronze  silk,  and  ends  with  tassels  of  the  same  colours.  Handles 
of  osier,  wound  round  with  coloured  wools,  and  finished  off 
with  tassels. 


221 


Embroidery. 

222.  Satchel  (Embroidery). — Satchel  of  navy  blue  leather, 
lined  with  satin  of  the  same  shade,  and  fitted  inside  with 


221. — wW-Basket. 


222. — Satchel. 

pockets,  Our  illustration  slightly  indicates  the  design,  which  is 
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Description  of  Illustrations. 

embroidered  on  the  outside.  The  outlines  are  drawn  and  pricked 
through  on  the  leather,  and  a  navy  blue  pearl  cord  is  sewn  on 
with  overcast  stitches  of  gold  thread,  the  inner  line  of  gold 


223. — Easel-Stand  eor  Photographs. 


thread  being  sewn  on  with  black  silk.  The  rest  of  the  embroi¬ 
dery  is  worked  with  a  double  thread  of  light  and  dark  blue 
purse-silk  in  plain  stitch,  and  with  a  single  thread  in  point 
russe.  The  embroidery  pattern  for  the  flap  is  then  executed, 
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Embroidery. 

being  partly  worked  in  chain  stitch.  Blue  silk  cord  and  tassels 
are  then  fastened  on  and  nsed  for  a  handle. 

223  and  224.  Easel  foe  Photographs —Easel  of  brown 


224. — Detail  op  No.  223. 


carved  wood,  polished  and  fitted  with  vandyked  lambrequins  of 
brown  leather.  The  outlines  for  the  embroidery  are  pierced  with 


225.— Bathing  Slippeb. 


a  coarse  needle,  and  the  double  lines  of  gold  cord  are  sewn  on  in 
overcast  stitch  with  brown  silk.  The  space  between  the  lines  is 
filled  up  with  the  same  silk  in  point  russe.  The  upper  part 
of  the  work  is  put  in  in  chain  stitch  of  brown  silk. 

224 


Description  of  Illustrations. 

225,  Bathing  Slipper. — Slipper  of  grey  linen  cloth,  em¬ 
broidered  in  buttonhole  stitch  with  red  cotton,  and  in  point 
russe  with  blue  cotton.  The  raised  spots  are  worked  with  white 


226. — Pincushion. 


227. — Work-Basket. 


cotton.  The  slipper  has  a  felt  sole  and  cork  sock.  Bound  the 
edge  of  the  slipper  is  a  ruching  of  red  worsted  braid. 

226.  Pincushion. — The  cushion  is  scalloped  round  the  edge, 
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Embroidery. 


and  covered  with  puffings  of  olive  satin.  The  cover  is  cut  out 
of  two  scalloped  squares  of  red  plush,  the  centre  of  the  one 
intended  for  the  upper  side  being  cut  out  and  lined  with  linen 
gauze,  embroidered  in  a  flower  pattern.  The  plush  is  sewn  to 
the  linen  gauze  with  chain  stitches  of  pale  brown  silk,  and  is 


228. — Work-Bag. 


edged  with  buttonhole  stitches  of  a  darker  brown,  while  the 
scallops  are  filled  with  point  russe  of  blue  filoselle.  The  outer 
scallops,  of  plush,  are  edged  with  dark  red-brown  cord.  Tassels 
of  dark  red  crewel  and  loops  of  olive  silk  cord  complete  the 
cushion. 


226 
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227.  Work-Basket. — The  material  selected  is  black  polished 
cane  ;  the  basket  rests  on  four  feet,  and  is  fitted  with  handles  of 
red  silk,  and  finished  off  by  tassels.  It  is  lined  with  pieces  of 
cardboard,  covered  on  the  ontside  with  ecru- coloured  silk,  which 
shows  through  the  open-work  pattern  of  the  canes.  On  the 
inside  these  pieces  are  covered  with  scarlet  silk,  which  has  been 
previously  slightly  wadded  and  quilted  in  small  diamonds.  The 


229. — Work-Basket. 


design  for  the  embroidery  is  worked  on  a  ground  of  grey  cloth 
in  plain  and  interlacing  satin  stitch,  overcast  and  knotted  stitch. 
The  poppies  are  embroidered  with  red,  the  cornflowers  with  blue, 
the  asters  with  white  purse-silk.  The  stamina  are  worked  with 
yellow  silk  in  knotted  stitch,  and  the  wheatears  with  finely-split 
straw  in  satin  stitch.  The  buds,  leaves,  and  branches  are 
worked  with  green  and  brown  silks  in  satin  stitch  and  point 
russe.  The  sewing  on  of  the  wadding  and  embroidery  is 
hidden  by  red  silk  gimp. 

228.  Work-Bag. — The  upper  part  of  the  bag  is  made  of 
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Embroidery. 

brown  and  the  lower  of  fawn-coloured  grosgrain  silk.  The 
latter  is  lined  with  white  lutestring,  and  embroidered  with 
white  silk  in  overcast,  plain,  and  feather  stitch.  The  upper 
edge  is  finished  off  with  overcast  stitches  of  white  purse-silk, 


230. — Detail  or  No.  229. 


and  the  bag  is  ornamented  with  a  bow  and  ends  of  brown 
ribbon  fringed  out  on  each  side. 

229  and  230.  Ornamental  Work-Basket. — This  elegant 
little  basket  of  black  polished  cane  is  made  in  a  very  open-worked 
pattern  and  studded  round  the  circle  on  which  it  stands,  the 
centre  scallops  and  the  small  circle  round  the  embroidery  with 
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mother-of-pearl.  It  has  a  lid,  which  is  raised  by  cane  handles. 
The  frame  is  lined  with  bright  blue  silk,  which  is  pulled  through 
the  interstices  of  the  cane,  and  forms  a  double  row  of  puffing. 


231 . — Match-Cas  e. 


232.— Penwifeb.  233. — Detail  or  No.  232. 


On  the  lid  is  a  circular  piece  of  cardboard  covered  with  black 
satin,  and  embroidered  according  to  the  design  in  No.  230. 
The  cornflowers  are  worked  in  interlacing  satin  stitch  with 
various  shades  of  blue  silk,  the  stamina  with  gold  cantille  and 
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gold  thread,  the  violets  with  lilac-shaded  silk  in  satin  stitch* 
The  leaves,  stems,  and  sprays  are  worked  with  various  shades  of 


234. — Coverlet. 


green  and  brown  purse-silks  in  satin  and  overcast  stitch,  and  in 
point  russe,  the  blossoms  in  red  silk  with  knotted  stitch.  The 
basket  is  then  finished  off  with  bows  of  blue  sarcenet  ribbon. 

230 


Description  of  Illustrations. 

231.  Case  for  Lucifers. — Case  of  fawn-coloured  leather, 
shaped  like  a  book,  and  fitted  inside  with  cases  to  hold  the 
matches.  The  circle  cut  out  of  the  upper  end  is  lined  with 
phosphoric  paper,  and  a  metal  button  and  spring  fasten  the 


235.— Detail  of  No.  234. 


case.  The  embroidery  on  the  outside  is  worked  with  different 
coloured  silks  in  satin,  overcast,  and  knotted  stitch. 

232  and  233.  Ornamental  Penwiper. — The  penwiper  is 
made  of  cardboard  covered  with  dark  green  cloth,  and  lined 
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with  black  twill.  It  is  then  fitted  with  folds  of  black  pinked 
cloth.  The  outside  is  embroidered  in  feather  stitch,  chain 
stitch,  and  point  russe  with  two  shades  of  green  silk,  to  be 
sewn  on  with  gold  thread.  The  handle  is  of  gold  cord. 

234  and  235.  Coverlet. — On  a  ground  of  grey  flannel  is  an 
embroidery  of  red  wool  in  three  shades.  It  is  lined  with  dark 
grey  flannel,  and  edged  with  a  border  of  the  same  material. 
Illustration  234  gives  a  representation  of  the  coverlet  on  a  di¬ 
minished  scale.  The  material  for  the  ground  measures  47  inches 
in  length  and  38  inches  in  breadth.  Trace  the  design,  and  then 


236. — N  eedle-Book. 


consult  Illustration  235.  The  flowers  are  embroidered  in  chain 
stitch,  the  centre  parts  in  satin  stitch,  edged  with  plain  stitch. 
The  buds  and  leaves  are  worked  in  satin  and  overcast  stitch,  the 
sprays  in  feather  stitch  and  point  russe.  When  the  embroidery 
is  completed,  line  and  border  it  with  dark  flannel  as  described. 

236.  Needle-Book. — This  needle-case  is  made  of  cardboard, 
covered  with  striped  white  and  red  silk,  and  lined  with  blue 
satin.  The  red  stripes  are  embroidered  with  yellow  and  white, 
the  white  with  blue  purse-silk  in  feather  stitch  and  point  russe. 
The  book  is  then  fitted  with  white  flannel  leaves,  closely  pinked, 
and  finished  off:  with  blue  ribbon  bows. 
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APPLIQUE  EMBROIDERY. 

Folios — Cosy — Cushions — Brackets — Lamp-Mats — Glove- Case —Wrapper  for 
Plaids — Foot- Warmer — Hand-Screen — Design  for  Prayer-Book. 

237.  Folio  and  Stand  (Applique). — Stand  and  frame  of 
brown  polished  cane,  forming  an  oblong  folio  for  newspapers, 
engravings,  &c.  In  front  an  oval  of  brown  satin,  with  applique 
design  of  bright  or  neutral  coloured  silks  sewn  on  in  chain  and 
overcast  stitch  and  in  point  russe. 

238.  Cosy  (Applique  Work). — Cosy  of  black  alpaca  slightly 
wadded  and  lined  with  black  silk.  The  applique  is  sewn  on 
as  follows : — The  blue  cloth  is  embroidered  in  the  centre  with 
flowers  of  white  silk  in  chain  stitch,  worked  also  with  chain 
and  satin  stitch  of  coral  and  yellow  silk.  The  blue  bells  are 
worked  partly  with  coral  and  partly  with  two  shades  of  blue  in 
chain  and  buttonhole  stitch,  with  point  russe  of  white  silk, 
the  tendrils  and  sprays  with  feather  stitch  of  olive  silk  in 
different  shades.  On  the  red  cloth  the  flowers  are  embroidered. 

239  and  240.  Folio  (Applique). — Folio  of  pale  yellow 
morocco,  fitted  with  three  clasps  of  metal  in  an  open  pattern 
underlaid  with  dark  blue  velvet.  The  body  of  the  angel  is  an 
applique  of  flesh-coloured  taffetas,  with  the  outlines  of  brown 
and  grey  silk,  and  shading  of  black  and  white  filoselle.  Wings 
and  letter  of  white  taffetas.  The  bands  to  hold  the  paper  are 
of  claret -coloured  filoselle  in  two  shades.  Tassels  to  imitate  a 
feather  drawing  in  overcast  stitches  of  fine  claret-coloured  silk. 

241.  Embroidered  Hanging  Cushion. — Lined  with  brown 
leather,  and  ornamented  with  an  embroidery  of  applique,  satin, 
and  overcast  stitch. 
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242.  Sofa-Cushion  in  Raised  Embroidery  and  Applique. 
— The  ground  of  the  cushion  consists  of  fawn-coloured  cloth, 
with  an  applique  of  white  cloth  in  the  centre.  When  the 


237. — Folio  with  Stand. 


pattern  has  been  traced  upon  the  cloth,  the  requisite  number  of 
leaves  are  cut  out  in  various  shades  of  green  cloth,  the  flowers 
in  white  cloth,  and  both  are  sewn  on  with  green  purse-silk. 
The  veins  and  stems  are  embroidered  with  the  same  silk  in 
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overcast  stitch.  The  outlines  are  then  surrounded  with  four 
rows  of  brown  silk  cord,  the  outer  row  being  of  the  darkest 
shade  and  the  other  three  graduated  in  tint.  The  flowers  and 
leaves  embroidered  in  relief  are  cut  out  of  white,  blue,  scarlet, 


238. — Tea-Cosy. 


and  green  cloth.  When  they  have  been  arranged  on  the  ground 
the  connecting  stalks  and  tendrils  are  embroidered  in  overcast 
and  feather  stitch  with  brown  and  green  silk,  and  the  stamina 
of  ithe  flowers  with  yellow  silk  in  knotted  stitch.  The  wheat- 
ears  are  worked  with  yellow  filoselle  in  chain  stitch.  The  back 
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of  the  cushion  should  be  brown  silk,  and  brown  silk  cord  and 
tassels  are  used  as  shown  in  the  illustration. 

243  to  245.  Music-Folio  on  Stand  (Ornamented  with 


240.— Detail  oe  239. 


'Cretonne  Applique  and  Point  Fusse). — The  folio- stand  is  of 
black  polished  cane,  ornamented  with  small  pearl  studs,  and 
fitted  with  a  cardboard  folio.  The  one  we  are  at  present 
describing  measures  with  the  oval  handle  20  inches  in  height, 
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and  the  folio  should  be  rather  over  the  ordinary  music  size. 
Although  the  cretonne  applique  was  once  so  famous  a  pursuit 


241.— Hanqing  Cushion1. 


among  our  fair  embroideresses,  and  its  revival  is  no  longer  a 
novelty,  it  is  so  exceedingly  simple  and  effective  that  we  have 
felt  ourselves  compelled  to  give  it  a  detailed  description.  Our 
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illustrations  show  the  completed  design,  and  also  some  flowers 
and  leaves  carefully  cut  out  from  various  pieces  of  cretonne, 
therefore  it  will  he  seen  at  once  what  a  demand  is  made  on  the 
taste  and  skill  of  the  embroideress.  Each  flower  should  be 
arranged  on  the  ground  chosen  (in  the  original  black  satin), 


242. — Sofa-Cushion. 


and  when  the  spray  or  wreath  has  been  decided  on,  the  flowers 
are  fastened  down  with  fine  stitches  here  and  there.  All  the 
outlines  are  then  worked  round  in  buttonhole  or  overcast  stitch, 
with  fine  silk  corresponding  in  shade  to  the  leaf  or  flower,  and 
the  veinings  are  worked  in  overcast  stitch.  Transfer  the  design 
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on  to  tlie  satin,  trace  the  outlines  with  brown  soutache,  sewn  on 
with  brown  silk,  and  work  the  rest  of  the  embroidery  with  point 
russe,  chain  stitch,  interlacing  buttonhole  stitch  of  two  shades  of 
silk.  Finish  off  with  chenille  tassels  and  twisted  silk  cord  as 
shown  in  the  illustration. 


243. — Music-Folio  on  Stand. 


246.  Ornamental  Bracket. — Bracket  of  carved  brown  wood, 
fitted  with  brass  rings  by  which  it  may  be  suspended  against  the 
wall.  From  the  lower  shelf  falls  a  lambrequin  of  green  cloth, 
vandyked  round  the  lower  edge,  and  with  an  applique  of  two 
shades  of  brown  cloth.  The  remainder  of  the  embroidery  con- 
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sists  of  buttonhole,  chain  stitch,  satin  stitch,  and  point  russe  in 
three  shades  of  brown  silk. 

247  and  248.  Ornamental  Bracket. — This  elegant  orna¬ 
ment  is  cut  out  of  brown  or  stained  wood,  carved  and  fitted 
with  appliances  for  fitting  up  against  the  wall.  It  has  a  semi- 


244. — Detail  oe  243. 


oval  slab,  a  richly-carved  back,  and  a  lambrequin  in  front,  for 
which  No.  248  gives  the  original  size.  The  ground  of  the 
lambrequin  is  dark  brown  cloth,  with  an  applique  embroidery 
of  maize-coloured  taffetas,  sewn  on  with  gold  cord  and  black 
silk.  The  leaves  are  embroidered  with  brown  silk  in  satin 
stitch,  and  between  each  vandyke  is  a  brown  silk  tassel. 

249.  Glove-Case. — Case  of  cardboard  covered  with  blue 
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silk,  and  embroidered  with  ecru  grosgrain  silk  sewn  on  in 
buttonhole  stitch  with  purse-silk  of  the  same  colour.  The 
connecting  bars  are  worked  in  overcast  stitch,  and  the  wheels 
put  in  with  various  lace  stitches.  The  case  fastens  with  a  metal 
lock. 


245. — Detail  oe  243. 


250  to  253.  Lamp-Mats. — No.  250  shows  three  lamp-mats 
of  different  designs  in  applique-work.  No.  251  is  made  on  a 
ground  of  pale  grey  cloth  with  applique  of  white  cloth.  The 
interlacing  satin  stitch  is  worked  with  grey  and  white  filoselle ; 
the  round  appliques  of  black  velvet  and  grey  cloth  are  sewn  on 
in  point  russe  with  pink  filoselle.  The  rosette  is  edged  with 
grey  silk  cord.  No.  252  has  a  white  ground  with  applique  of 
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red  cloth  sewn  on  with  lilac  silk.  The  applique  figures,  of  grey- 
cloth,  are  sewn  on  in  point  russe  with  white  silk.  The  chain 
stitch  and  point  russe  embroidery  is  worked  with  red  silk. 
No.  253  has  a  ground  of  dark  grey  cloth,  with  an  applique  of 
green  cloth  embroidered  in  three  shades  of  filoselle.  The  stems 


246. — Ornamental  Bracket. 

and  veins  are  worked  in  overcast  and  point  russe ;  the  leaves 
are  edged  with  a  border  of  chain  stitch,  with  raised  spots  in 
satin  stitch. 

254  and  255.  Lamp-Mat  (Applique  Embroidery). — This 
mat  is  made  of  fancy  straw,  with  a  puffing,  3J  inches  broad,  of 
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blue  satin  round  the  edge.  On  this  puffing  are  laid  flat  pieces 
of  white  cloth,  cut  according  to  pattern  (in  Illustration  255  we 
give  the  full  size),  the  edges  are  vandyked,  and  the  cloth  em¬ 
broidered  with  various  coloured  purse-silks  in  chain,  knotted, 
and  feather  stitch ;  the  pattern  is  bordered  with  gold  cord. 


247.— Ornamental  Bracket. 


256  and  257  Wrapper  foe  a  Plaid.— Wrapper  made  of 
twill  with  vandyked  appliqm?  strips  of  brown  cloth  bound  with 
worsted  braid.  The  strips  are  fastened  on  with  chain  and  point 
russe  stitches  of  fawn-coloured  purse-silk.  The  silk  must  be 
in  two  shades,  and  worked  in  chain  stitch  according  to  No.  257 
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248. — Detail  oe  247 
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Embroidery. 

The  wrapper  is  fastened  with  buttons  and  buttonholes,  and  is 
finished  off  with  brown  cord  and  tassels. 

258  and  259.  Foot -Warmer. — Circular  basket  of  plaited 
matting,  with  flat  lid,  and  sufficient  depth  to  hold  a  bottle  of 
hot  water.  The  lid  has  a  cushion  of  indiarubber  cloth,  on  which 
is  an  applique  embroidery.  The  cover  falls  in  Vandykes  over  the 


251. — Detail  op  250. 


basket,  and  each  Vandyke  is  bound  with  red  cloth,  edged  with 
pearl  braid,  sewn  on  with  white  silk.  It  is  then  embroidered  in 
point  russe  and  chain  stitch  with  white  and  blue  silk,  and  with 
satin  stitch  of  white,  yellow,  blue,  and  green  silk,  edged  with 
black  filoselle.  The  centre  star,  the  squares,  and  crosses  are  cut 
out  of  white  cloth.  The  star  is  put  on  with  buttonhole  stitching 
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of  cerise  silk,  and  is  embroidered  with  cerise  and  green  in  oyer- 


258. — Detail  or  250. 

-cast  stitch,  and  with  blue,  yellow,  and  black  filoselle  in  point 
russe.  The  rest  of  the  applique  design  is  cut  out  of  black  cloth, 
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and  sewn  on  with  white  soutache,  and  embroidered  in  point 
russe  with  different  coloured  silts.  Round  the  cushion  is  a 


256. — Wrapper  for  Plaids. 


257. — Detail  of  256. 

pleated  strip  of  black  cloth,  with  vandyked,  box-pleated  border, 
cord,  and  tassels.  The  cord  is  sewn  on  in  scallops  with  yellow 
buttons  of  spun  silk  and  coloured  droppers. 
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259.— Detail  oe  258. 

stitch.  Centre  medallion  of  bine  taffetas,  with  lyre  of  brown 
taffetas,  sewn  on  in  overcast  stitches  of  purse-silk.  The  wreath 
of  roses,  buds,  and  leaves  is  embroidered  in  satin,  overcast,  and 
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"260.  Hand-Screen. — Circular  ground  of  light-grey  taffetas, 
with  narrow  border  of  a  darker  shade,  embroidered  in  chain 


258. — Foot- Warmer. 
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260. — Hand-Scheekt. 
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knotted  stitch,  with  pale-grey,  rose-colour,  and  shaded  green  and 
"brown  silk.  The  blue  medallion  is  outlined  with  soutache,  and 
the  strings  of  the  lyre  are  worked  with  gold  cord.  The  forget, 
me-nots  are  embroidered  in  knotted  stitch  of  blue  silk.  The 
completed  embroidery  is  lined  with  stiff  muslin  and  lutestring, 
and  the  outer  edge  is  strengthened  with  several  rows  of  ribbon 
wire.  This  is  hidden  by  a  feather  border  of  pale  grey.  The 
screen  is  then  fitted  into  a  carved  handle. 

261.  Design  foe  a  Peayee-Book. — On  a  ground  of  white 
corded  silk  4  corner-pieces  and  a  pointed  Latin  cross  are  placed 
in  an  applique  of  black  velvet,  edged  with  maize  silk,  sewn  on 
with  gold  cantille.  The  passion-flowers,  wheatears,  leaves,  and 
the  embroidery  of  the  cross  are  worked  in  crewel  stitch  with  gold 
thread.  The  tendrils  and  stems  are  embroidered  with  gold  cord, 
sewn  on  with  silk  of  the  same  colour. 
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HOLBEIN  WORK  AND  CROSS- 
STITCH. 

Instructions  and  Stitches — Cover  for  Work-Table — Table-Cover — Sofa-Rugs — 
Lamp-Mat — Bag — Apron— Window-Curtain — Travelling-Case. 

This  charming  work,  which  traces  black  or  coloured  lines 
upon  a  ground  of  white,  represents,  when  finished,  a  similarity 
to  pen-and-ink  drawing,  and  its  speciality  is  that  both  sides  of 
the  work  must  be  exactly  alike,  so  that  no  one  can  distinguish 
the  right  from  the  wrong  side. 


As  this  work  is  less  known  than  others  we  have  mentioned,  we 
give  some  instructions  and  illustrations  of  stitches.  Choose  as  the 
ground  white  Java  linen,  a  material  which  is  firm,  smooth, 
and  easily  washed ;  it  will  be  found  preferable  to  all  other  J ava  tex¬ 
tures  woven  with  cotton.  Diagram  1  gives  a  somewhat  enlarged 
specimen  of  the  material  meant,  and  a  piece  of  that  linen,  a 
needle  with  a  blunt  point,  and  some  red  cotton  or  sewing  silk  are 
the  necessary  materials  for  learning  the  work.  It  will  first  of 
all  be  necessary  to  learn  how  to  fasten  on  the  thread  so  that 
neither  knot  nor  stitch  appears  on  either  side  of  the  work.  To 
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do  this  the  needle  must  be  inserted  beneath  the  raised  threads 
of  the  linen  so  that  the  working  thread  is  hidden  on  both  sides ; 
let  the  end  of  the  thread  project  far  enough  to  admit  of  its 
being  firmly  held,  then  make  a  small  stitch  over  one  of  the  four 
threads  which  compose  each  strand  of  the  linen  (see  enlarged 
representation  in  Diagram  2),  bring  the  needle  back  in  the  same 
way  so  as  to  hide  the  thread,  and  draw  the  latter  tight.  The 


263.— Diagram  2. 


only  stitch  so  made  by  the  thread  can  easily  be  hidden  as  the 
work  proceeds,  as  will  be  evident  from  consulting  Diagram  3. 
In  this  latter  diagram  the  second  stitch  is  made,  which  makes 
the  working  thread  so  firm  that  it  cannot  be  moved ;  it  is  worked 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  first,  but  under  threads  which  lie  in 
reversed  position,  draw  the  thread  tight  again,  and  repeat  the 
first  stitch  completely.  The  working  thread,  now  that  these  3 
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stitches  are  made,  must  be  quite  firm,  and  must  spring  from  the 
place  where  the  pattern  is  to  begin.  There  must  be  no  uneven¬ 
ness  or  other  sign  of  this  fastening  on  on  either  side  of  the 


264. — Diagbam  3. 

work.  The  projecting  end  of  thread  is  then  cut  short  off  and 
the  work  begun.  Diagram  4  shows  how  a  straight  line  is  made — 
namely,  by  working  over  2  strands  and  leaving  2  strands  free, 


so  that  when,  as  in  Diagram  f>,  a  line  is  10  stitches  long  there 
are  at  the  end  of  the  first  row  5  stitches  and  5  spaces  on  each 
side  of  the  linen.  To  complete  the  line,  return  in  the  same  way 
as  for  the  first  row,  so  that  (see  Diagram  6)  the  spaces  are  filled 
up  and  the  thread  brought  out  from  the  starting-point.  The 
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line  is,  therefore,  worked  from  right  to  left,  and  the  order  of 
stitches  is  indicated  in  Diagram  6.  Only  the  stitches  on  the 
right  side  are  marked  with  figures,  but  it  will  be  probably  found 


269— Diagram  8. 


that  the  same  number  of  stitches  appear  on  the  wrong  side,  for 
in  this  woik  both  sides  are  alike.  To  make  a \j  straight  line  look 
straight  it  is  desirable  to  put  the  needle  in  below  the  stitches 
worked  in  the  first  row,  and  bring  it  out  above  them  so 
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that  the  stitches  are  rather  slanted.  Diagram  6  shows  this 


272.— Diagram  11. 


clearly.  A  slanting  line  is  represented  in  Diagram  7 ;  it  is 
worked  just  as  the  straight  line  is  worked,  but  the  stitch  must 
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foe  made  over  two  diagonal  strands,  and  not  over  two  horizontal 


274.—  Diagram  13. 


275. — Diagram  14. 


ones  as  in  ordinary  cross-stitch.  The  first  stitch,  therefore,  is 
like  half  an  ordinary  cross-stitch,  and  between  the  1st  and  2nd 
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stitches  a  space  is  left  equal  to  tlie  length  of  the  stitch,  and  the 
space  so  left  appears  also  like  the  half  of  an  ordinary  cross- 
stitch.  Diagram  8  shows  this  diagonal  line  of  5  stitches  with 
one  row,  and  completed  with  two  rows. 

A  Zigzag  Line. 

This  line  is  represented  in  Diagram  9.  *Two  threads  are 
crossed  diagonally  upwards,  and  2  threads  are  missed  in  reversed 


278. — Diagram  17- 


position  downwards  ;  this  method  is  shown  in  Diagram  10.  In 
the  1st  row  all  the  stitches  slant  to  the  left  on  both  sides  of  the 
linen,  and  in  the  2nd  row  the  spaces  are  filled  up.  Diagram  10 
shows  the  order  of  the  stitches,  and  the  thread  is  brought  out 
at  the  starting-point.  Diagram  11  shows  a  Greek  border ;  this 


is  worked  first  over  2  vertical  strands  downwards,  then  2  hori¬ 
zontal  strands  are  left,  then  over  2  vertical  threads  upwards,  so 
that  in  the  1st  row,  as  shown  in  Diagram  12,  all  the  vertical 
stitches  are  on  the  right  side  of  the  linen  and  the  horizontal 
stitches  on  the  wrong;  while  in  the  2nd  row,  Diagram  12, 
where  the  order  of  the  stitches  is  marked  by  figures,  all  the 
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■vertical  stitches  are  on  the  wrong  side  and  the  horizontal  on  the 
right.  This  is  a  useful  rule  in  working  further  developments  of 
Holbein  stitch.  Diagram  18  shows  a  step  pattern  which  is 
worked  by  taking  the  thread  from  right  to  left  over  2  horizontal 
strands,  and  leaving  2  vertical  strands  downward  as  a  space ; 
this  is  repeated  3  times,  and  then  the  upward  stitches  are  worked 
in  the  return  row.  Diagram  14  shows  the  step  pattern  in  the 


first  stage,  with  all  the  horizontal  stitches  above  and  the  vertical 
under,  and  it  also  shows  the  2nd  row  completed,  and  indicates 
the  order  of  the  stitches  by  figures.  If  the  reader  will  diligently 
practise  the  above  directions  no  difficulty  will  be  found  in  the 


281.— Diageam  20. 


kind  of  pattern  represented  in  Diagram  15.  The  patterns  are  not 
always  in  simple  lines  ;  they  are  sometimes  branching  and  com¬ 
plicated,  as  in  the  ornamentation  which  Holbein’s  master-hand 
has  immortalised  upon  his  canvas.  The  work,  however,  is 
not  difficult,  as  may  be  acknowledged  when  the  following  di¬ 
rections  have  been  read : — The  leading,  or  horizontal,  lines  are' 
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worked  as  lias  been  before  described,  but  only  until  tbe  point  is 
reached  at  which  a  branch  starts  up  from  it.  Diagram  15  shows 
one  of  these  patterns ;  in  it  may  be  seen  a  horizontal  line  and 
three  short  vertical  branches  rising  up  from  it.  This  pattern  is 
worked  in  two  rows  ;  the  stitches  must  never  appear  doubled ,  but 
no  stitch  must  ]ever  be  left  out  either  on  the  right  side  of  the  worh  or 
on  the  wrong ,  and  the  working  thread  must  be  brought  back  to 
the  place  from  which  it  started.  Diagram  16  shows  the  way  in 
which  this  pattern  in  worked  in  the  1st  row,  and  it  shows  the 


283. — Diageam  22. 


beginning  of  the  last  vertical  branch.  Starting  from  the  star, 
the  line  is  begun  over  2  strands  until  the  first  branch  of  the 
pattern  is  reached.  The  branch  is  then  and  there  completed,  so 
that  in  the  return  row  there  only  remains  the  line  to  finish. 
Diagram  17  shows  this  pattern  completed,  and  indicates  by 
figures  the  order  of  the  stitches.  The  same  rule  must  be 
observed  in  Diagram  18,  the  line  being  worked  as  far  as  the 
step  pattern,  then  the  latter  treated  like  a  branch  and  com¬ 
pleted  ;  after  which  the  line  is  continued.  Diagram  19  shows 
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the  beginning  of  the  pattern ;  but  the  representation  given  in 
Diagram  20  shows  the  pattern  completed,  and  indicates  by- 
figures  the  number  of  the  stitches.  Sometimes  the  branches 
starting  from  the  horizontal  line  are  complicated  by  further 
lines,  as  shown  in  Diagram  21.  In  this  case  a  fork  pattern  is 
produced,  and  the  extra  lines  are  also  treated  as  branches  and 
finished  separately';  but  the  centre  (horizontal)  part  of  the  fork 
pattern  is  treated  as  a  line ,  and  worked  only  as  far  as  the 
branch  and  finished  afterwards.  Diagram  22  shows  this  pattern 
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285. — Diagram  24. 


in  the  first  row,  and  Diagram  23  represents  it  completed,  and 
indicates  by  figures  the  order  of  the  stitches.  It  may  be  that 
another  arrangement  of  stitches  could  effect  the  same  result ; 
but  the  one  we  recommend  is  the  least  complicated  and  makes 
the  work  easier.  Diagram  24  shows  a  pattern  in  which  branches 
start  from  each  side  of  the  horizontal  line ;  it  is  composed  of 
the  fork  pattern  and  the  step  pattern.  In  this  pattern  the 
horizontal  line  is  begun  first,  then  one  of  the  branches  is  com¬ 
pleted,  then  the  opposite  branch ;  the  line  is  then  continued  so 
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that  in  the  2nd  row  nothing  hut  the  spaces  of  the  horizontal 


287. — Diagram  26. 


288. — Table-Coyer. 

line  have  to  he  filled  up.  It  is  a  general  rule  that  as  much  of  the 
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pattern  as  possible  must  be  filled  up  in  tbe  1st  row.  Diagram 
25  shows  a  tree  pattern  in  which  the  diagonal  centre  forms  the 
line  and  is  worked  to  the  point.  The  branches  are  not  put  in 
until  the  2nd  row,  when  they  are  begun  and  finished  as  before 


described.  Diagram  26  shows  the  tree  pattern  completed,  and 
indicates  by  figures  the  order  of  the  stitches.  Every  separate 
pattern  requires  a  fresh  thread  to  be  fastened  on  as  above 
described.  In  the  continuous  patterns  the  working  thread 
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289. — Detail  oe  288. 


Embroidery. 


should  be  as  long  as  can  conveniently  be  worked  with,  so  that 
the  number  of  joinings  may  be  as  few  as  possible. 


Description  of  Illustrations. 


291.— Detail  oe  290. 
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288  and  289.  Table-Coyer  (Holbein  Stitch,  Double 
Satin  Stitch). — Ground  of  white  Holbein  linen,  edged  with 


fringe.  The  design  is  given  on  a  small  scale  in  Illustration  289, 
and  the  pattern  for  the  border  in  Illustration  288.  The  star 


Embroidery. 

pattern  is  worked  in  double  satin  stitcb  with  red  thread ;  the 
rest  of  the  embroidery  in  Holbein  and  Vienna  cross-stitch  with 
blue  thread.  For  the  fringe,  unravel  the  ground,  cross  the 
threads,  and  tie  them  in  knots.  When  5  rows  have  been 


293.— Detail  of  294. 


knotted,  cut  the  threads  even  at  the  corners,  and  knot  several 
strands  together. 

290  to  293.  Coverlets,  Sofa-Rugs,  &c. — The  centre 
coverlet  is  worked  on  a  ground  of  Java  canvas  and  Baden- 
Baden  cloth,  arranged  in  alternate  squares.  The  canvas  is 
embroidered  according  to  Illustration  291  or  292  in  Holbein 
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stitch.  The  dark  outlines  are  worked  with  dark  blue,  and  filled 
up  with  blue  of  a  paler  shade.  The  threads  outside  the  squares 
round  the  outer  edge  are  overcast  with  blue  ;  the  coverlet  is  then 
bound  with  white  braid,  embroidered  on  both  sides  with  feather 
stitching  of  dark  blue.  Beside  this  arrange  two  scalloped 
braids  as  shown  in  the  illustration,  and  edge  them  with  a  fringe 


296.— Detail  or  294. 


crocheted  as  follows  : — With  white  thread  1  double  in  the  braid, 
*  8  chain,  1  treble,  3  times  alternately  5  chain,  1  treble  in  5th 
chain,  1  treble  close  to  last  treble  in  the  braid,  then  3  chain,  1 
double  in  braid,  10  chain ;  repeat  from  #.  Then  fold  in  half  a 
strand  of  thread  nearly  3  inches  long,  work  2  chain  out  of  it, 
and  draw  the  thread  through  the  last  stitch.  The  ground  of 
the  other  two  coverlets  consists  of  alternate  strips  of  canvas  and 
Baden-Baden  cloth ;  the  canvas  of  the  under  one  is  worked  with 
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2  shades  of  blue  thread  in  cross-stitch.  The  narrow  edges  of 
the  coverlets,  embroidered  in  Holbein  work  (see  Illustration  290), 
are  unravelled  and  knotted  in  a  fringe. 

294  to  296.  Cover  for  a  Table. — For  the  cover,  cut  out 
of  Eussian  lawn  a  straight  piece,  56  inches  long  by  25  wide. 


297.— Coverfor  Woez-Table. 


and  work  the  border  with  red  embroidery  cotton  in  Holbein 
stitch  and  Vienna  cross-stitch,  each  stitch  taking  in  3  threads 
of  the  ground.  Nos.  295  and  296  give  the  designs  for  the 
border  and  corners,  while  Ho.  294  shows  the  completed  cover. 
Below  the  embroidery  6  threads  are  drawn  out  for  a  narrow 
pattern  in  punto  tirato,  every  3  of  the  remaining  threads  being 
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♦caught  together  by  a  purse  stitch  of  white  cotton.  The  cover  is 
then  hemmed.  For  the  fringe  tie  on  to  a  foundation  thread  a 
sufficient  number  of  strands,  about  10  inches  long,  and  work  as 
follows : — 1st  row :  Double  knots.  2nd  and  3rd  rows :  Double 


298.— Detail  of  297. 


knuts  in  reversed  position.  Then  tie  together  with  red  thread 
every  4  and  4  of  the  strands,  and  repeat  twice  the  2nd  and  3rd 
rows.  Before  tying  the  last  row  an  extra  strand  of  white  thread 
is  added,  and  the  fringe  is  then  cut  even. 

297  and  298.  Cover  for  Work-Table  (Cross-Stitch). — 
Small  oblong  table  with  cover  of  nut-brown  Java  canvas,  embroi- 


Embroidery. 

dered  in  cross-stitch  with  pale  brown  and  maize  filoselle.  The 
design  is  given  in  No.  298.  Besides  this  the  cover  has  an  open- 
worked  pattern  as  follows : — Draw  out  8  threads  longways  and 
across,  leaving  a  square  at  each  corner  to  be  filled  up  with 
buttonhole  and  overcast  stitch  in  pale  brown  and  maize.  Length- 


299. — Limp-Mat. 


ways  of  the  opening  work  the  margin  with  cross-stitches  of  brown 
and  point  russe  of  yellow.  The  cover  is  finished  off  with  a  fringe 
formed  by  unravelling  the  ground. 

299.  Lamp-Mat  (Cross-Stitch  and  Open-Work).  Square  of 
claret-coloured  velvet  9  inches  in  measurement.  The  open- 
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worked  border  is  made  out  of  a  strip  of  linen,  tbe  threads  being’ 
drawn  out  tbe  lengthway  of  the  stuff  for  an  inch  deep,  and  filled 
up  in  point  de  reprise  with  white  purse- silk.  This  border  is 
edged  with  a  row  of  stitching  of  the  same  silk.  The  design 
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300.— Detail  qe  801. 

worked  in  cross-stitch  is  also  embroidered  on  a  ground  of  linen  ; 
the  colours  used  are  2  shades  olive,  blue,  red.  This  pattern  is 
sewn  on  the  velvet  as  shown  in  No.  299,  and  edged  with  dark 
olive  double  Berlin  wool,  sewn  on  with  maize  silk.  The  velvet 
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has  also  feather  stitching  of  maize  silk.  The  mat  is  lined  with 
white  silk,  and  finished  off  with  tassels  of  claret  wool,  sewn  with 
maize  silk. 

300  and  301.  Bag  for  Knitting  Materials  (Cross- 


301. — Bag  for  Knitting  Materials. 

Stitch). — The  lower  part  of  the  bag  is  covered  with  canvas, 
worked  in  cross-stitch  from  No.  300  with  wool  and  filoselle  of 
the  following  colours  : — Black,  blue,  red,  green,  grey,  yellow, 
and  white.  The  bag  itself  is  made  of  blue  corded  silk,  hemmed 
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at  the  upper  edge,  and  drawn  up  with  blue  ribbon.  Tassels  of 


302. — Lawn  Apeon. 


303.— Detail  of  302. 

different  coloured  silks  are  then  sewn  on  round  the  lower  edge 
as  shown  in  the  illustration. 
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307. — Taele-Coveb. 
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308— Detail  or  307. 
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302  and  303.  Apron  op  White  Lawn  (Holbein  Stitch). — 
The  lawn  must  measure  21  inches  by  42,  cut  on  the  straight  and 
finished  off  the  narrow  way  with  an  open  hem.  The  apron  is 
then  embroidered  according  to  Illustration  303,  with  blue  and 
red  thread  in  Holbein  stitch.  The  upper  part  is  then  turned 
down  half-way  over  the  lower  ;  and  a  pleat  of  au  inch  is  put  in 


309. — Travelling-Case  eor  Shirts. 


4|  inches  from  each  side.  Over  each  pleat  a  cord  and  tassels  is 
sewn,  as  shown  in  the  illustration.  The  apron  is  tied  at  the 
back  with  strings. 

304  to  306.  Window-Curtain  (Embroidery). — The  material 
of  the  curtain  is  a  kind  of  gauze  with  alternate  stripes,  woven  in 
an  open- worked  pattern.  The  close  stripes  are  embroidered  in 
cross-stitch,  from  the  pattern  given  in  Illustration  305,  with 
filoselle  of  the  following  colours  : — 3  shades  of  brown,  3  shades 
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olive,  2  shades  red,  blue.  The  open- worked  stripes  are  worked 
also  from  the  same  illustration,  with  blue  and  olive  silks.  At 
the  sides  the  curtain  has  a  narrow  border  worked  with  blue  and 


310. — Detail  oe  319. 

olive  filoselle,  from  the 
pattern  given  in  Illus¬ 
tration  306.  Along  the 
lower  edge  of  the  curtain 
is  a  Russian  lace  em¬ 
broidered  with  coloured 
silk.  The  upper  edge 
is  hemmed,  fitted  with 
metal  rings,  and  suspended  by  a  curtain- 
rod. 

307  and  308.  Table-Cover  (Cross- 
Stitch,  Netted  Guipure,  and  Open-Work). 
— The  ground  is  a  square  of  Holbein  lawn 
154  inches  square,  and  is  embroidered  as 
follows : — When  the  border  has  been  sewn 
on  to  the  ground  cut  the  ground  away 


311. — Detail  of  309. 


from  underneath,  just  leaving  enough  for  a  very  narrow  hem. 
Then  for  the  pattern  inside  the  border  consult  Illustration  307, 
working  in  cross-stitch  with  two  shades  of  blue.  Illustration 
308  is  also  worked  in  cross-stitch  with  the  same  colours  for  the 
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pattern  outside  tlie  border.  The  table-cover  is  finished  with  a 
netted  guipure  lace  round  the  outer  edge. 


312.— Chaik-Baok. 


313.— Detail  oe  312. 
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315. — Detail  of  314. 


314. — Chair-Back. 
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309  to  311.  Travelling-Case  for  Shirts,  <fcc. — Materials : 
Cardboard  lined  with  white  silk  and  covered  with  black  satin. 
On  the  black  satin  are  borders  worked  in  cross-stitch  over  canvas, 
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317. — Detail  of  320. 
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318.  — Detail  of  320. 
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319 .—Detail  of  321. 
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from  the  pattern  given  in  Illustration  311.  The  leaves  are 
worked  with  alternate  pink  and  blue,  the  stems  with  olive-green, 
the  Holbein  stitches  with  yellow,  the  margins  with  olive-green, 
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and  the  separate  cross-stitches  with  pink,  yellow,  and  blue  silk. 
The  side-pieces  are  then  sewn  on  to  the  under  part,  into  which 
the  cardboard  has  been  put,  and  the  case  fastened  with  broad 
black  elastic,  clasped  by  a  bronze  buckle.  No.  310  shows  the 
case  when  closed. 

312  and  313.  Chair-Back. — Ground  of  cream  oatmeal  cloth* 
woven  with  stripes  and  star-pattern  at  the  sides.  The  latter  is- 


320. — Apron. 


embroidered  in  cross-stitch,  with  two  shades  of  blue  embroidery 
cotton,  from  the  pattern  given  in  No.  313.  At  the  ends  the 
cloth  is  unravelled  and  knotted  into  fringe. 

314  to  316.  Chair-Back. — This  model  is  woven  in  white 
crash,  edged  on  each  side  with  a  stripe  of  canvas  cloth  3  inches 
wide,  with  medallions  at  each  corner.  The  work  is  done  in  cross- 
stitch  with  two  shades  of  red  embroidery  cotton.  The  ends  are 
unravelled  and  knotted  into  fringe  as  shown  in  the  illustration. 

317,  318,  &  320.  Apron  (Cross-Stitch). — Cut  a  long  straight 
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of  black  taffetas  21  inches  by  25.  Turn  down  the  upper  corners 
en  revere  about  4  inches  wide,  and  slope  the  apron  a  little  towards 
the  centre.  Then  work  over  canvas  for  the  border  and  revere  the 
patterns  in  Nos.  317  and  318  with  different  coloured  filoselle  in 
cross-stitch,  and  finish  the  apron  with  broad  Spanish  lace.  The 
apron  is  bound  at  the  top  and  fastened  round  the  waist  with  a 
band.  The  colours  used  in  the  border  are  olive,  red,  bronze,  old 
gold,  and  3  shades  of  blue.  The  same  colours  are  used  in  the 
revere. 

319  and  321.  Work-Case  (Cross-Stitch). — The  case  is  cut 
out  of  olive  velvet  13  inches  long  by  6J  wide.  Along  the  centre 


321. — Work-Case. 


is  a  band  of  ecru-coloured  canvas  2J-  inches  wide,  and  edged  on 
each  side  with  a  narrow  braid  of  gold  thread  and  coloured  silks. 
The  canvas  is  first  embroidered  in  cross-stitch  from  the  pattern 
given  in  No.  319.  The  colours  used  are  3  shades  of  pink  and 
2  of  olive  silk.  For  the  open-work  pattern  draw  out  8  threads 
and  leave  6  ;  then  cross  every  four  threads  with  a  needle  threaded 
with  red  silk.  On  each  side  of  the  gold  braid  is  a  line  of  olive 
filoselle,  sewn  on  with  silk  of  the  same  colour.  The  chain 
stitching  outside  the  braid  is  worked  with  olive  silk,  and  the 
point  russe  with  red.  The  velvet  ground  is  lined  with  silk  of 
the  same  colour.  The  flap  is  turned  back  en  revere  at  the  corner, 
and  the  case  is  finished  with  an  olive  silk  cord  round  the  edge. 
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RUSTIC  WORK. 

Cone- Work — Rustic  Frames — Imitation  of  Inlaid  Japanese- Work — Crystallising 
Grasses — Colouring  Grasses — Drying  Flowers — Preparing  Autumn  Leaves. 

The  articles  offered  for  sale  at  bazaars  are,  as  a  rule,  of  a  very 
similar  character.  In  this  little  book  we  intend  to  describe 
many  easily-made  trifles  which  shall  at  least  bear  the  impress 
of  novelty.  The  various  fantastic  shapes  into  which  silk,  wool, 
satin,  cotton,  cardboard,  &c.,  have  been  fashioned  by  skilful 


322. — Card-Basket. 


fingers  have  long  been  a  weariness  to  frequenters  of  bazaars. 
Anything  new  will  be  thankfully  greeted,  and  it  is  to  furnish 
ideas  and  help  out  others  this  book  is  written.  Many  things 
before  unthought  of  will  be  brought  into  requisition,  and  we 
shall  give  suggestions  for  decorating  almost  every  room  in  the 
house,  and  we  think  our  readers  will  have  no  difficulty  in  selling 
any  of  the  articles  they  may  be  induced  to  make  from  our 
descriptions. 

Cones  and  Cone -Work. — By  using  such  simple  materials 
as  cones,  seeds,  acorns,  &c.,  we  may  make  many  articles  of  real 
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artistic  beauty.  The  best  time  for  gathering  the  cones,  &c.,  is 
the  autumn.  There  are  many  varieties  to  be  found,  and  in 
addition  to  the  cones  of  every  size  and  shape,  acorns,  beech¬ 
nuts,  hazel-nuts,  chestnuts,  catkins,  and  nuts  of  the  alder-tree, 

.  cypress-cones,  oakapples,  small  knotted  twigs,  bark  and  dry, 
half-withered  holly-leaves,  and,  indeed,  any  and  every  natural 
production  that  can  be  collected. 

The  first  step  is  to  sort  out  the  different  varieties  into  little 
boxes  or  cases,  which  will  prevent  confusion  and  greatly  expedite 
matters.  The  largest  of  the  cones  must  be  carefully  separated 
with  a  knife,  each  scale  removed  and  laid  away  for  future  use, 
keeping  the  little  cluster  upon  the  point  entire,  as  it  is  frequently 
of  great  use,  looking  like  a  little  carved  rose,  which  is  a  very 
beautiful  addition  to  some  parts  of  the  work. 

Having  each  article  ready,  obtain  some  copal  varnish,  a 
round  cameFs-hair  brush  of  medium  size,  a  cardboard  or  wooden 
foundation,  according  to  the  article  to  be  made  ;  a  strong  needle 
and  thread,  some  small  gimp  tacks,  a  hammer,  and  a  bradawl. 

Baskets  are  made  on  a  cardboard  foundation,  but  brackets, 
wall-pockets,  &c.,  require  wood  of  a  dark  natural  colour,  or 
stained  in  imitation  of  old  oak,  walnut,  or  other  wood. 

To  make  a  basket,  first  cut  out  the  shape  in  buckram  (that 
of  a  gipsy  hat  is  the  prettiest),  sew  wire  all  round  the  edges, 
when  it  can  easily  be  moulded  to  the  shape  desired.  Add  a 
handle  (also  wired)  across  the  top.  When  all  this  has  been 
satisfactorily  accomplished,  have  ready  some  scales  of  the  long 
cones  of  the  spruce,  or  of  the  silver-fir ;  sew  these  along  the 
edge,  to  hide  the  wire,  the  point  of  each  overlapping  where  the 
one  before  lias  been  sewn.  The  artistic  grouping  together  of 
the  smaller  cones  of  the  Scotch-fir  and  larch  acorns,  in  their 
pretty  little  cups  ;  the  beautiful,  bright-brown  horse-chestnuts, 
bursting  from  their  prickly  shells,  &c.,  &c.,  must,  in  a  great 
measure,  be  left  to  individual  taste  ;  but  a  little  care  and  judg¬ 
ment  in  the  arrangement  will  be  amply  rewarded  by  the  result. 
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When  all  have  been  firmly  sewn  on  to  the  buckram  foundation, 
the  whole  should  be  varnished  with  the  best  copal  varnish  and  a 
small  brush,  which  will  go  into  all  the  interstices.  When  the 
varnish  is  quite  dry  the  basket  should  be  lined  with  quilted  silk 
of  some  bright  shade. 

322.  Card-Basket  in  Cones.™ Make  a  basket  of  the  desired 
shape,  of  heavy  pasteboard,  cutting  an  oval  or  round  bottom 
with  shallow  sides,  made  to  spread  at  the  top,  by  using  four 
pieces,  wider  at  the  top  than  bottom,  which  should  fit  around 
the  edge  of  the  bottom  piece ;  make  also  a  circular  or  oval  brim 
around  the  edge,  as  shown  in  our  illustration.  The  pieces  should 
all  be  covered  with  brown  paper,  the  rougher  the  better,  and 
stitched  together  with  strong  thread.  The  basket  being  formed, 
begin  by  stitching  all  around  the  edge  of  the  brim  the  largest 
of  the  cone-scales,  covering  the  entire  edge ;  then,  proceeding 
with  a  size  a  very  little  smaller,  to  cover  the  stitches  on  the  first 
row,  by  making  a  second  row,  and  continuing  this  till  the  whole 
surface  is  covered,  making  the  points  of  one  row  to  come  between 
those  of  the  preceding.  Cover  the  sides  in  the  same  way,  placing 
the  scales  at  the  bottom  of  the  sides,  and  the  upper  edge  of  the 
brim,  with  their  points  reversed ;  this  will  make  a  neat  edge 
finish.  Make  a  handle  in  the  same  manner.  Proceed  to  decorate 
the  sides  and  rim  with  wreaths,  formed  of  acorns,  nuts,  leaves 
cut  from  bark,  and  the  flat  moss  from  old  tree-bark,  tips  of  cones, 
acorn-cups,  tiny  cones  and  burs,  and  berries  of  various  kinds,  or, 
indeed,  with  any  pretty  rustic  thing  that  has  been  collected ; 
arrange  dried  tendrils,  &c.,  in  as  graceful  a  manner  as  possible. 
Take  care  to  entirely  cover  the  cardboard,  as  spaces  showing  the 
framework  do  not  look  well.  Many  small  things  can  be  put  in 
with  glue :  for  example,  an  acorn  here  and  there,  a  tiny  oak- 
apple,  and  the  extreme  point  of  a  cone.  A  little  ingenuity  will 
suggest  many  improvements,  which  will  all  add  to  the  perfection 
and  beauty  of  the  work.  The  handle  should  be  done  in  the 
same  way  as  the  other  part  of  the  basket ;  but  one  row  of  the 
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scales  stitched  at  each  edge  will  be  sufficient ;  and  in  making  the 
wreath  the  smallest  of  the  cones,  &c.,  should  be  used,  taking 
care  to  select  the  variety  which  has  already  been  brought  into 
use  in  the  basket.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  stitch  a  round  bonnet- 
wire  along  the  under  side  of  the  handle  ;  this  will  strengthen  it 
considerably,  as  well  as  allow  of  its  being  bent  to  the  desired 
form.  Having  gone  thus  far,  the  next  thing  is  to  varnish  your 
work,  for  which  the  best  copal  varnish  must  be  used,  applied 
with  a  camel’s-hair  pencil  of  a  moderate  size,  the  utmost  pains 


323. — Hand-Mieeoe.  324.  — Theemometee-Feame. 


being  given  to  insert  the  brush  into  every  little  crevice.  Having 
thoroughly  varnished  the  basket,  put  it  in  some  place  entirely 
free  from  dust,  and  let  it  remain  a  night,  so  that  it  may  be  per¬ 
fectly  dry  before  lining  it.  You  may  now  make  the  lining, 
which  should  be  of  silk  or  satin  ;  some  bright  colour  looks  best, 
such  as  amber,  brilliant  green,  rose,  or  blue.  Amber  contrasts 
admirably  with  the  brown  tints  of  the  cones.  Having  made 
your  choice,  cut  a  piece  of  wadding  the  shape  and  size  of  the 
bottom  of  the  basket  and  also  of  the  strip  going  round.  Cover 
these  on  one  side  with  the  silk,  and  then  stitch  neatly  together 
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in  the  form  of  the  basket.  Put  around  the  top  a  quilling  of 
narrow  satin  ribbon,  the  same  shade  as  the  silk,  and  after  having 
done  the  handle  in  the  same  way,  and  stitched  it  very  strongly 
to  the  basket,  put  in  this  lining,  which  will  fit  without  any 
further  sewing.  The  underneath  part  of  the  basket  must  have 
paper  pasted  over  it,  to  hide  the  stitches,  and  render  your  work 
neat  and  tidy.  The  basket  will  now  be  complete.  Very  nice 
spill-cups  can  be  made  in  precisely  the  same  way,  using  empty 
wooden  boxes.  Very  handsome  boxes  for  envelopes,  stereoscopic 


325. — Wall-Pocket. 


slides,  &c.,  can  be  made  by  tastefully  covering  old  cigar-boxes. 
Stands  for  hyacinth-glasses  or  vases  of  flowers  can  be  produced 
by  covering  empty  boxes  in  which  gentlemen’s  collars  have  been 
kept.  In  this  case  the  cones  must  be  stitched  on,  as  was  done 
in  the  basket,  using  the  “  scales”  as  the  foundation.  Pretty 
flowerpot-covers  can  be  made  from  stiff  cardboard,  covered  with 
cones.  In  fact,  the  cones  may  be  applied  to  the  decoration  of  a 
great  variety  of  articles  which  would  be  otherwise  useless. 

323.  Hand-Glass  with  Decorations  of  Cone -Work. — 
The  cone-work  in  our  illustration  is  enriched  by  an  addition  to 
the  materials  mentioned  before.  This  addition  consists  of  juniper-* 
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berries,  which  are  strung  on  wire  covered  with  brown  tissue>- 
paper,  and  arranged  in  bunches  of  five  or  six  berries  each.  The 
cone-wort  should  be  sewed  to  a  framework  of  cardboard  corre¬ 
sponding  with  the  frame  of  the  glass,  and  then  glued  to  the 
latter,  or  fastened  to  it  with  tacks.  The  cardboard  must  be 
covered  with  brown  paper  previous  to  sewing  on  the  cone-work. 

824.  Thermometer-Case  in  Cone -Work. — Cut  the  shape 
out  of  stiff  cardboard  and  cover  it  with  glazed  paper  as  in  the 
preceding  example.  The  ornamentation  consists  of  cones,  beech¬ 
nuts,  acorns,  &c.  A  space  is  left  in  the  centre  large  enough  to 
insert  a  small  thermometer.  A  ri  ng  is  fastened  on  the  top  to 
hang  the  case  to  the  wadi,  hidden  by  a  bow  of  bright- coloured 
ribbon. 

325.  Wale-Pocket  of  Cone -Work. — The  materials  for  this 
are  pasteboard,  cherry- coloured  glazed  paper,  glue,  varnish,  pine- 
cones,  beechnuts,  fruit-pits,  acorns,  oakapples,  &c.  The  decora¬ 
tion  on  the  pocket  shown  in  our  illustration  is  chiefly  charac¬ 
terised  by  the  use  of  bulbs  of  beechnuts,  which  form  the  blossoms 
of  the  diadem  on  the  front  of  the  pocket.  The  two  parts  of  the 
pocket,  front  and  back,  are  worked  separately.  Cut  both  parts 
of  pasteboard,  then  cover  them  on  each  side  with  the  glazed 
paper,  fastening  a  loop  or  ring  to  the  back  part  for  hanging  it 
up  ;  then  arrange  the  foundation  of  scales.  To  do  this  separate 
the  small  leaves  from  well- grown  pine-cones,  cutting  off  the  lower 
edge,  so  that  each  leaf  retains  a  length  of  four-fifths  of  an  inch  • 
then  arrange  them  on  the  pasteboard,  which  has  been  thickly 
covered  with  glue,  in  the  following  way : — Place  on  the  front 
part  the  scales  in  a  line  with  the  margin  all  round,  leaving  them 
to  project  a  little,  and  in  transposed  rows.  On  the  back  the 
scaly  foundation  covers  the  pasteboard  only  so  far  as  it  is  visible, 
and  ends  at  the  star  in  a  slight  curve,  whose  middle  point  is 
nine  inches  distant  from  the  upper  edge.  The  first  five  rows 
follow  the  outline  of  the  margin;  the  inner  remaining  space  is 
filled  up  by  cross-rows,  curving  slightly  as  they  proceed  down- 
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wards.  The  bouquet  and  diadem  are  then  arranged  according 
to  the  model  to  one’s  own  fancy.  The  back  part  of  our  model 
is  decorated  with  a  rosette,  consisting  of  half  a  pine-cone,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  oakapples ;  at  either  side  is  a  spray  of  three  leaves, 
made  of  apricot-pips,  and  connected  by  a  short  natural  stem. 
The  centre  of  the  diadem  on  the  front  part  is  arranged  of  pine- 
cones,  two  lying  opposite  each  other,  and  one  standing  on  end 
between  them  over  the  latter  half  of  a  small  pine-cone,  and  on 
each  side  of  this  a  peach-stone.  It  is  finished  off  at  the  top  by 
four  acorns,  at  the  bottom  by  a  chestnut,  in  the  middle  by  two 
nutshells,  two  acorns,  and  two  oakapples.  Beechnuts  form  a 


view  of  blossoms  on  either  side.  Both  parts  are  now  varnished 
with  copal  varnish  and  pasted  together. 

326.  Needle-Book  in  Cone -Work. — Cut  the  cardboard  in 
the  desired  shape  and  cover  it  with  bright-hued  paper,  silk  or 
satin.  Around  the  edge  sew  on  the  larger  scales  of  pine-cones, 
making  a  double  row.  In  the  middle  arrange  a  bouquet  of 
beechnuts,  leaves,  acorns,  &c.,  according  to  taste.  Join  the  two 
parts  together  and  put  a  bow  of  ribbon  to  tie  the  book.  Inside 
are  leaves  of  white  flannel  with  pinked  edges. 

327.  A  Frame  of  Cones. — Cut  the  frame  from  bookbinders’ 
pasteboard.  Choose  good,  clear,  hard  pine-cones.  Dissect  those 
with  large,  fair  scales,  and  sew  a  double  row  of  the  scales  round 
the  inside  and  outside  of  the  frame.  Make  rosettes,  as  shown  in 
our  illustration,  of  the  scales  of  soft  pine-cones,  with  a  small 
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acorn  for  tire  centre ;  the  leaves  at  the  corner  of  the  frame  should 
he  made  of  soft  pine-scales,  with  a  small  cone  or  acorn  for  the 
centre.  Fill  up  the  entire  groundwork  with  hard  pine-scales, 
fastened  with  glue,  lapping  one  neatly  over  the  other;  then 
varnish. 


328. — Basket  in  Cone-Woek. 

328.  Flower-Basket  of  Cones. — Cut  the  frame  out  of 
stiff  pasteboard  and  cover  the  whole  with  pine-cone  scales, 
placed  in  rows  overlapping  each  other.  The  basket  is  further 
ornamented  with  arrangements  of  acorns,  nuts,  cones,  &c., 
stuck  on  with  strong  glue.  The  handle  is  of  cardboard,  with  a 
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doable  row  of  scales  stitched  on,  and  a  rosette  on  the  top.  A 
glass  or  tin  dish  is  fitted  into  the  basket  and  serves  to  hold  the 
flowers. 

329.  Cone -Work  Basket. — This  basket  can  be  hung  up  or 
allowed  to  stand  on  a  table.  The  shape  is  made  of  strong  card- 


329. — Cone-Work  Basket. 


board  or  of  wire  covered  with  brown  paper  in  several  thicknesses. 
The  cardboard  or  paper  must  be  stained  and  varnished.  On 
this  arrange  artistically  a  variety  of  materials,  taking  care  to 
jsreserve  the  meaning  of  the  design.  The  handle  can  be  covered 
with  pine-scales  or  (as  in  our  illustration)  with  trails  of  dried 
evergreens. 
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330.  Bracket  in  Cone -Work. — Bracket  of  plain  wood, 
ornamented  with  decorations  of  cones,  beechnuts,  acorns,  &c., 
fixed  to  the  wood  (which  has  been  previously  stained  and  var¬ 
nished  a  dark  brown)  with  strong  glue. 

331.  Hanging  Basket  in  Cone -Work.  —  Small  round 
wicker  basket,  varnished  and  stained  with  dark  brown  dye,  and 
covered  with  acorns,  beechnuts,  pine-cones,  fruit-pits,  &c.  These 
are  stuck  on  to  the  basket  with  glue  and  touched  here  and  there 
with  copal  varnish.  The  handle  is  cut  off  the  basket,  and  strings 
replace  it,  by  which  the  basket  is  suspended.  The  inside  may  be 
fitted  with  a  tin  case  or  glass  for  holding  flowers  or  a  plant,  or 
dried  flowers  may  be  arranged  in  it. 

Rustic  Frames. — For  small  pictures  thick  pasteboard  forms 
a  sufficiently  strong  foundation ;  for  larger,  get  a  carpenter  to 
nail  together  a  common  deal  frame  of  the  desired  size.  This 
must  be  stained  dark  brown.  The  cardboard  frame  should  be 
covered  with  dark  brown  paper.  On  this  foundation  arrange 
your  material  as  fancy  may  dictate.  Do  not  put  too  many 
varieties  or  great  masses  of  material,  or  the  heavy  look  will 
spoil  the  effect.  Some  of  the  heavier  pieces  of  wood,  twigs,  &c., 
will  require  tacks  to  keep  them  on  the  frame ;  for  the  others 
strong  glue  will  be  found  effective. 

To  Frame  Pictures. — In  many  houses,  prints,  engravings, 
oleographs,  and  photographs,  bought  unframed,  are  rolled  up 
and  laid  away  in  drawers  or  boxes,  where  they  are  allowed  to 
discolour  or  get  soiled  because  the  owner  of  them  does  not  care 
to  go  to  the  expense  of  having  them  framed  at  a  shop.  This  is 
not  necessary,  however,  for  the  matter  is  so  simple  it  can  be 
easily  and  inexpensively  done  at  home.  Procure  a  frame  of 
requisite  size  at  any  basket  or  wickerwork  shop.  At  the  glazier’s 
get  a  sheet  of  glass  cut  to  the  proper  size.  Have  this  washed 
clean  and  lay  the  picture  on  it.  At  the  back  of  the  picture  lay 
a  thin  deal  board  and  carefully  slide  the  whole  into  the  grooves 
of  the  frame.  A  few  tacks  driven  in  here  and  there  prevent 
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the  picture  falling  out.  All  now  required  is  a  cord,  which  must 
be  passed  through  the  rings  on  the  back  of  the  frame,  and  there 
securely  fastened.  Numberless  pictures  may  be  utilised  in  this 
manner,  and  will  prove  welcome  additions  to  bazaars. 

Wreaths  of  Mosses  and  Grasses  for  Picture-Frames. — 
A  pretty  wreath  for  picture-frames  may  be  made  of  different 
grasses,  mosses,  and  flowers,  dried  and  pressed  between  blotting- 
paper,  and  gummed  on  a  piece  of  pasteboard  corresponding  to 
the  frame  of  the  picture  intended  to  be  wreathed.  Beginning 
at  the  middle  of  the  upper  part,  arrange  first  one  half  and  then 
the  other  in  such  a  manner  that  the  stems  of  the  grasses  shall 
be  covered.  Care  must  be  taken  to  arrange  the  colours  har¬ 
moniously.  The  stems,  which  come  together  in  the  middle  of 
the  upper  part,  must  be  covered  with  a  large  flower.  The  wreath 
may  serve  itself  as  a  frame  for  a  picture,  in  which  case  it  must 
be  glued  on  the  edge  of  the  picture,  which  must  be  mounted  and 
furnished  with  a  glass. 

332.  Imitation  of  Japanese  Inlaid-Work. — This  method, 
of  decorating  various  articles  of  wood  consists  in  fastening 
upon  a  smooth  wooden  surface,  in  pleasing  and  graceful  forms 
(a  la  Japanese),  variously  shaped  and  coloured  leaves,  which- 
have  been  subjected  to  a  heavy  pressure  until  perfectly  flat  and 
smooth  ;  and  which,  after  the  surface  has  been  so  varnished  and 
polished  as  to  present  a  face  as  smooth  and  hard  as  glass,  will 
appear  as  if  the  whole  were  one  unbroken  surface,  which  is  the 
high  perfection  of  art  in  Japanese  work.  By  applying  these 
pressed  leaves,  many  worn  articles,  such  as  cabinets,  boxes,  cases, 
frames,  and  sets  of  bedroom  furniture,  may  be  renovated  and 
made  to  appear  like  rich  inlaid  wood.  In  forming  the  patterns 
upon  the  wood,  regard  must  be  had  not  only  to  the  form  and 
size  of  the  leaves,  but  also  to  the  various  colours  and  shades  of 
each  particular  piece,  as  it  is  applied,  so  as  to  produce  harmony 
or  contrast  of  colour.  After  pressing  the  leaves,  which  should  be 
handled  carefully  on  account  of  their  brittleness,  arrange  them 
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in  figures  or  borders  on  a  sheet  of  white  paper.  Then,  having 
the  wooden  surface  made  perfectly  smooth  and  stained  in  imita¬ 
tion  of  ebony,  proceed  to  apply  each  separate  leaf,  raising  it 
carefully  from  the  paper,  and  painting  the  under  side  with  very 


330. — Bracket  with  Cone-Work. 


thin  glue ;  if  the  stems  remain  and  appear  too  thick,  split  oft  the 
under  section  carefully  with  a  sharp  knife.  Having  thus  ar¬ 
ranged  the  entire  design  on  one  flat  side,  lay  a  weight  upon  it 
till  dry,  using  the  precaution  to  place  a  piece  of  oiled  paper  over 
the  work  to  prevent  its  adhering  and  being  dragged  up  when 
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the  weight  is  removed.  After  the  whole  is  done  and  dry,  wipe 
off  any  glue  which  has  oozed  from  beneath  the  leaves,  and  finish 
with  a  coat  of  the  best  copal  varnish.  In  some  cases  a  little 
transparent  colour  will  improve  certain  parts,  if  “  touched  up’’ 
carefully,  and  lines  or  bands  of  gold  and  colour  should  be  intro¬ 
duced  between  the  designs.  Folding-screens  may  be  also  deco- 


331. — Hanging-  Basket  oe  Cones. 


rated  in  this  way,  the  body  of  the  screen  being  made  of  plain 
pine-wood  sawed  into  panels. 

333.  Leaf  Transparency  for  Hall-Light  or  Window. — 
The  exquisite  transparency  represented  in  our  illustration  is 
made  by  arranging  pressed  fern-leaves,  grasses,  and  autumn 
leaves  between  panes  of  window-glass.  The  process  is  as 
follows  : — Take  two  panes  of  glass,  cover  one  pane  with  clear 
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muslin ;  lay  your  muslin  on  the  table,  the  pane  of  glass  on  it ; 
draw  the  edges  of  the  muslin  over,  and  secure  it  by  drawing 
stitches  from  side  to  side,  seeing  that  the  threads  of  the  muslin 
run  straight.  Arrange  your  ferns  and  leaves  in  the  design  you 
wish,  a  wreath,  cross,  or  bouquet,  with  the  under  side  of  the 
leaf  on  the  muslin.  After  they  are  arranged,  confine  them  by 
just  a  touch  of  mucilage  or  gum-tragacanth  to  the  under  side  of 
the  leaf,  carefully  moisten  the  edge  of  the  muslin  with  the 
mucilage,  and  let  it  dry  on  the  glass  ;  lay  the  second  pane  of 
glass  on,  and  bind  the  two  panes  together  by  gumming  on  a 
strip  of  linen  or  strong  muslin.  Now  trim  off  the  edges  of  the 
muslin,  and  cover  the  binding  with  ribbon.  To  form  a  loop  for 
hanging  the  transparency,  paste  a  binding  of  galloon  along  the 
upper  edge,  leaving  a  two-inch  loop  free  in  the  centre,  afterwards 
to  be  pulled  through  a  little  slit  in  the  final  binding.  Some 
flowers  retain  their  colour  well  after  pressing,  especially  the 
pansy  and  little  yellow  buttercup,  and  work  in  well.  Also  the 
lycopodiums,  after  being  pressed,  are  very  desirable  in  arranging 
your  transparency.  These  transparencies  may  be  either  hung 
before  a  window,  or,  if  preferred,  secured  against  a  pane  in  the 
sash.  In  halls  a  beautiful  effect  is  produced  by  placing  them 
against  the  side-lights  of  the  hall-door. 

Crystallising  Grasses,  Ferns,  &c. — Many  persons  strongly 
object  to  coloured  and  crystallised  grasses,  but  we  must  admit 
that  in  some  cases  these  methods  of  changing  the  faded  and 
generally  sombre  appearance  of  dried  natural  productions  are 
capable  of  producing  beautiful  effects.  To  obtain  this  result, 
however,  the  work  must  be  neatly  and  carefully  prosecuted.  We 
have  all  seen  the  appearance  of  ground,  and  trees,  and  rocks  on 
some  winter’s  morning,  when  during  the  night  the  soft  snow 
had  quietly  fallen,  and  had  been  quickly  followed  by  a  sudden 
change  of  atmosphere  to  intense  cold,  with  a  slight  sprinkling 
of  sleet,  which  gave  the  whole  landscape  before  us  the  lovely 
appearance  of  being  thickly  dusted  with  “  diamond  powder,’’ 
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gemmed  with,  sparkling  brilliants,  crusted  with  “  liquidised 
diamonds.”  This  may  be  almost  perfectly  imitated  by  crystal¬ 
lisation  and  frosting ;  and  we  confess  we  consider  it,  in  many 
cases,  a  decided  improvement.  This  crystallising  with  alum  may 
be  done  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  several  kinds  of  crystals. 
If  alum  is  dissolved  in  cold  water,  it  will  take  about  fifteen 
parts  of  water  to  one  of  alum,  or  a  pint  of  water  to  an  ounce 
of  pure  alum ;  but  by  dissolving  in  boiling  water  the  pint  of 
water  will  take  up  a  pound  of  alum,  and  it  is  by  this  process 
that  the  crystals  are  formed,  and  herein  it  is  that  many  persons 
fail — that  is,  they  attempt  to  crystallise  by  dissolving  only  the 
amount  of  alum  that  cold  water  will  take ;  whereas  the  proper 
method  is  to  continue  adding  alum  until  a  saturated  solution  is 
formed  (or  till  it  will  dissolve  no  more),  whenever  large  and 
heavy  crystals  are  desired  ;  but  if  delicate  and  well-defined  small 
crystals  are  wanted,  make  a  boiling  solution  of  one  pint  of  water 
and  only  an  ounce  or  so  of  alum,  which  will  cover  the  objects 
placed  in  it,  while  hot,  with  perfect  crystals  when  it  becomes 
cold.  For  an  ordinary  collection  of  grasses  and  ferns,  sufficient 
for  two  bouquets,  or  a  basket,  take  a  pound  of  alum  and  one 
gallon  of  water ;  boil  until  dissolved,  and  when  cool ,  having  tied 
the  grass  in  small  bundles  from  the  solution  of  alum  into  a 
glazed  jar  or  basin,  and  placing  sticks  across  the  rim,  from  side 
to  side,  suspend  the  bunches  from  them  so  that  they  hang  down 
and  are  immersed  in  the  water.  Place  the  jar  in  a  safe  place 
where  it  will  not  be  disturbed  for  several  hours,  or  perhaps 
during  a  night.  Do  not  expect  that  the  crystals  will  always  be 
formed  as  soon  as  the  solution  becomes  cold,  for  it  may  be  twelve 
or  fifteen  hours,  perhaps  even  longer,  before  the  deposit  com¬ 
mences  ;  this  depends  on  the  temperature  of  the  room  and  other 
causes.  Frequently  those  crystals  most  slowly  deposited  are  the 
most  perfect  and  brilliant,  so  we  may  feel  that  “  patient  waiting 
is  no  loss.”  If  you  should  grow  impatient,  however,  and  there 
is  cause  for  haste,  add  more  alum,  dissolving  a  quarter  of  a 
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pound  of  alum  in  a  very  little  boiling  water,  and  adding  it  to 
that  in  the  jar.  When  the  grasses,  &c.,  appear  sufficiently 
coated,  remove  and  hang  them  up  to  drain,  and  dry  off.  Slender 
grass  should  not  be  too  heavily  crystallised,  as  it  causes  it  to 
bend  too  much  to  appear  graceful ;  this,  however,  will  be  learned 
by  experience.  It  is  sometimes  desirable  to  give  the  crystals 
a  frosty  appearance  ;  this  is  done  by  placing  them  before  the 
fire,  when  they  will  dry  off  rapidly,  which  will  give  them  a  white 
look,  like  crushed  ice  or  pounded  snow.  These  crystallised 
grasses,  arranged  in  tasteful  bouquets  or  in  vases,  always  secure 
purchasers,  besides  adding  unusual  brilliancy  to  the  appearance 
of  the  stalls. 


332. — Trinket- Box. 


Colouring  Grasses. — The  best  method  of  colouring  grasses 
and  leaves,  with  flowers  also,  is  merely  to  dip  them  into  the 
various  spirituous  solutions  of  aniline ;  these  may  be  produced 
in  many  beautiful  shades  of  red,  blue,  orange,  purple,  rose,  &c., 
and  the  depths  of  colour  can  be  regulated  by  making  the  dye 
more  or  less  strong  by  the  addition  of  spirits  of  methyl.  After 
removing  from  the  dye  they  must  be  lightly  shaken  out  and 
exposed  to  the  air  in  order  to  dry  off  the  spirit  and  remove  any 
odour.  Another  method  of  colouring  certain  parts  is  by  using 
a  pink  saucer,  which  will  colour  sufficient  flowers  for  several 
bouquets ;  and  this  will  produce  a  finer  tint  than  the  aniline ; 
but  for  mauve,  violet,  and  purple  the  anilines  are  preferable. 
In  dyeing  some  grasses  it  is  necessary  to  bleach  them,  especially 
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if  they  are  of  a  deep — and  yet  disagreeable — colour.  To  do  this 
recourse  is  to  be  bad  to  tbe  chloride  of  lime,  or,  properly  speak¬ 
ing,  chlorinated  lime,  taking  two  teaspoonfuls,  and,  after  wetting 
and  washing  out  all  lumps,  dissolving  in  a  quart  of  water,  with 
a  little  “  acetic  acid”  added,  sufficient  to  produce  a  decided  odour 
of  chlorine  ;  let  it  stand,  and  pour  off  all  clear  liquid,  or  strain 
through  a  finely-perforated  tourney.  If  kept  for  any  time,  decant 
into  opaque  bottles,  and  cork  tightly.  In  this  liquid  the  grass 
should  be  suspended  or  immersed  until  white,  or  almost  so ;  it 
is  to  be  observed  that  some  grasses  will  not  bleach  to  perfect 
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whiteness,  while  others  will  do  so  in  about  ten  or  fifteen  minutes. 
After  bleaching  thus,  remove  from  the  lime,  rinse  through  clear 
water,  and  hang  in  the  sun  or  air  till  dry.  If  the  grasses  are 
intended  for  bouquets,  they  should  be  placed,  while  damp,  in  an 
upright  position,  with  the  heads  drooping,  so  as  to  attain  a 
graceful  curve.  In  dyeing  the  colours  should  properly  be  shades 
of  green,  brown,  and  gold  colour. 

Drying  Flowers. — Flowers  may  be  dried,  and  afterwards 
made  up  into  tasteful  bouquets,  wreaths,  and  baskets  by  a  very 
simple  process.  A  little  experience  will  enable  one  to  so  dry 
them  that  they  will  keep  in  a  state  of  perfection  for  a  long  time. 
For  a  first  trial  take  a  common  cigar-box,  or  any  box  of  con- 
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venient  size,  bore  several  boles  in  tbe  bottom,  and  over  these 
boles  paste  strong  stiff  paper.  Tbe  next  thing  to  be  done  is  to 
prepare  tbe  sand.  Fine  river-sand  baked  thoroughly  dry  is  tbe 
best  suited  for  tbe  purpose.  Tbe  leaves  of  many  flowers  are  so 
glutinous  that  sand  adheres  to  them  with  great  tenacity,  which 
will  spoil  the  dried  specimen.  To  prevent  this  treat  the  sand  in 
the  following  way : — To  twelve  and  a  half  pounds  of  well-dried 
or  baked  sand  take  one  ounce  of  stearine ;  put  the  sand  in  a  large 
flat  pan  over  a  good  fire,  heat  it  to  such  a  degree  that  a  small 
piece  of  stearine  will  immediately  melt  on  it  (the  stearine  should 
be  scraped  into  fine  shavings)  ;  now  scatter  over  one  or  two  tea¬ 
spoonfuls  of  it  on  the  heated  sand,  being  careful  to  stir  the 
whole  thoroughly  and  constantly.  After  the  first  portion  has 
been  well  absorbed  by  the  sand  add  another  spoonful,  and  so 
on,  until  the  whole  has  been  added.  This  requires  care  and 
some  patience  do  not  get  tired  of  stirring,  and  do  not  take  the 
pan  from  the  fire  till  every  grain  has  received  its  proper  share  oi 
stearine.  Now  select  the  flowers  you  wish  to  dry.  They  should 
be  free  from  dew  or  any  moisture.  Through  a  fine  sieve  sift  a 
layer  of  sand  a  quarter  of  an  inch  deep  into  the  box  and  lay 
carefully  as  many  flowers  and  leaves  on  the  sand  as  you  can ;  any 
spaces  between  the  flowers  may  be  filled  up  with  smaller  ones. 
Cover  these  up  with  another  layer  of  sifted  sand.  Do  not  press 
the  sand  down  in  the  box,  as  it  will  spoil  the  natural  shape  of 
the  flowers,  but  knock  and  shake  the  box  about  until  every  little 
space  is  well  filled  up.  Then  put  in  another  layer  of  sand  and 
more  flowers,  and  so  on,  till  the  box  is  full.  Tie  down  the  lid 
with  strong  cord  and  put  the  box  in  a  warm  place — say  under  or 
near  a  stove  or  on  the  top  of  an  oven.  In  from  two  to  four  days 
the  flowers  will  be  quite  dry,  provided  the  situation  is  really 
warm.  When  only  placed  in  the  sun  it  requires  a  much  longer 
time.  When  you  wish  to  take  out  the  flowers  cut  through  the 
paper  at  the  bottom  of  the  box,  and  let  the  sand  run  slowly  out. 
The  flowers  are  at  first  so  brittle  that  you  cannot  take  them  out 
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without  breaking  them.  Put  the  box  in  a  cool,  moist  place — in 
a  cellar  or  a  ditch — for  several  hours ;  you  may  then  safely 
remove  the  contents.  Do  not  expect  to  find  every  flower  perfect ; 
some  will  be  spoiled  in  shape  and  colour.  With  a  little  experience 
you  will  soon  learn  to  know  that  and  leave  them  out  in  future 
trials.  But  others  you  will  find  in  splendid  condition,  and  these 
will  amply  repay  you  for  all  your  trouble.  After  some  practice 
you  will  be  able  to  dry  your  favourites  on  a  larger  scale.  These 
flowers  are  very  beautiful  for  winter  bouquets,  and  will  look  well 
for  a  long  time  if  protected  from  dust  and  the  rays  of  the  sun. 
With  flowers  furnished  with  long  slender  stems  and  leaves  you 
may  always  be  successful.  Scatiosa,  pinks,  primulas,  forget-me- 
*  nots,  honeysuckles,  pansies,  sweet  peas,  &c.,  are  very  reliable, 
but  experience  will  teach  you  best  which  to  select.  Flowers  with 
thick  full  corolla,  also  tulips,  hyacinths,  &c.,  are  entirely  useless 
for  this  purpose. 

334.  Novel  Hanging  Flowek-Basket. — Get  a  common 
Japanese  umbrella  and  cut  off  the  stick.  Open  the  umbrella 
slightly  and  sew  round  it  inside  a  piece  of  stiff  cardboard,  two 
inches  deep,  to  prevent  it  falling  open.  Fill  this  with  grasses, 
flowers,  trailing  vines,  &c.,  and  affix  a  bright- coloured  ribbon  to 
suspend  it  by.  A  bow  of  the  same  is  sewn  to  the  middle  of  the 
umbrella.  This  has  a  most  graceful  effect  in  a  room,  and  the 
cost  is  no  more  than  the  price  of  the  umbrella,  which  is  about  a 
shilling.  The  most  effective-looking  are  those  having  a  good 
admixture  of  red  in  the  colouring. 

A  pretty  way  of  ornamenting  work-tables  that  have  been 
scratched  or  lost  their  polish  is  as  follows  : — Bub  the  table  well 
with  sandpaper ;  then  give  it  three  coats  of  Brunswick  black, 
the  same  as  that  used  for  stoves.  After  each  coat  is  thoroughly 
dry,  rub  the  table  with  sandpaper  before  applying  the  next  coat. 
When  the  third  coat  of  paint  is  dry,  varnish  the  table,  and  while 
the  varnish  is  wet  lay  on  fern-leaves  which  have  been  pressed 
quite  thin  and  dry ;  the  leaves  can  be  arranged  in  a  design  or 
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put  on  at  random,  and  as  each  leaf  is  put  on,  varnish  it,  as  they 
stick  better  when  wet  both  sides  ;  another  coat  of  varnish  can 


334.— Novel  Hanging  Basket. 

be  given  in  a  few  days.  Cigar-boxes  done  in  this  way,  and 
lined  with  silk  or  coloured  paper,  make  pretty  work  or  jewel 
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boxes.  Any  kind  of  leaves  will  do  as  well  as  fern-leaves,  but 
they  must  be  pressed  quite  thin  and  dry. 

Preparing  Autumn  Leaves,  Ferns,  &c. — A  great  improve¬ 
ment  on  the  old  and  tedious  method  of  preparing  autumn  leaves 
by  means  of  pressing  under  weights  and  final  dressing  with 
oil  or  varnish  is  found  by  curing  them  immediately  after  they 
are  gathered  by  means  of  wax  or  spermaceti.  There  are  two  ways 
of  doing  this,  both  very  simple.  First.  Heat  a  smoothing-iron 
quite  warm,  but  it  must  not  be  hot  enough  to  hiss  when  touched 
with  the  wet  finger  ;  rub  it  lightly  over  a  ball  of  wax  or  sper¬ 
maceti  and  iron  both  sides  of  the  leaf,  taking  care  that  each  side 
gets  a  thorough  coating.  Second.  Melt  your  wax  or  sper¬ 
maceti — the  latter  is  preferable — in  a  glazed  earthen  cup  or 
bowl,  just  hot  enough  to  be  perfectly  liquid  ;  dip  in  your  leaf  or 
fern,  and  lay  on  a  smooth,  flat  surface  to  dry. 

Any  bit  of  wax,  no  matter  the  colour,  may  be  used  as  a 
substitute  for  spermaceti  in  the  dressing  of  autumn  leaves. 

The  leaves  of  the  beech -tree,  after  they  have  turned 
entirely  brown,  if  gathered  and  treated  according  to  the  pre¬ 
ceding  directions  for  autumn  leaves,  and  then  made  into  crosses, 
wreaths,  frames  for  small  mottoes,  pictures,  &c.,  resemble  leather- 
work. 
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PHANTOM  BOUQUETS. 

How  to  Make  Phantom  Bouquets — Leaves  Suitable  for  Skeletonising — How 
to  Arrange  the  Bouquets — How  to  Make  Phantom  Bouquets  in  a  Pew 
Hours — Leaf  Photographs. 

Phantom  Bouquets. — The  process  of  skeletonising  leaves  is 
familiar  to  most,  but  for  the  benefit  of  the  few  who  know  not 
the  method  the  following  directions  are  given.  The  art  is  said 
to  have  been  discovered  by  the  Chinese,  but  the  Americans  claim 
the  distinction  of  having  become  the  most  skilful  in  it.  The 
time  for  selecting  the  leaves  should  be  when  they  are  fully  grown. 
The  middle  of  June  is  late  enough  in  the  South  of  Britain ; 
farther  north,  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  later  will  do.  Elms,  maples, 
pears,  poplars,  and  sycamores  may  be  selected,  but  none  but  the 
finest  and  most  perfect  leaves  should  be  taken.  These  kinds 
may  be  placed  together  in  open  vessels  and  covered  with  soft 
water,  and  then  set  in  a  warm  or  sunny  place  in  the  open  air. 
A  broad  weight  may  be  placed  on  the  top,  so  as  to  insure  con¬ 
tinued  immersion.  A  newspaper  doubled  and  laid  over  the  top 
of  the  leaves  will  answer  the  same  purpose  as  a  weight,  and  is 
perhaps  better,  as  it  keeps  its  place,  while  the  weight  sometimes 
falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  The  best  vessel  for  the  purpose 
is  a  common  earthen  jar  with  a  wide  mouth,  the  size  to  be  pro¬ 
portioned  to  the  quantity  of  leaves  to  be  macerated. 

A  usual  error  consists  in  placing  in  the  macerating  vessel  many  different 
sorts  of  leaves  without  a  knowledge  of  their  chemical  properties.  For  instance, 
those  of  the  oak,  chestnut,  walnut,  and  birch  contain  so  large  a  quantity  of 
tannin  as  to  render  it  almost  impossible  to  macerate  them  in  the  usual  way. 
If  placed  among  other  and  more  perishable  leaves  the  infusion  of  tannin  thus 
created  will  act  as  a  preservative,  and  entirely  prevent  decomposition. 

At  the  end  of  six  weeks  the  paper  may  be  removed,  and  a 
few  of  the  leaves  carefully  taken  out  for  examination,  and  placed 
in  a  basin  of  clean  water.  To  do  this  the  human  hand  is  the 
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best  instrument ;  but  as  many  persons  may  object  to  thus  dipping 
into  what  has  now  become  an  unpleasant  mass  of  vegetable 
decomposition,  a  broad  wooden  spoon  may  be  substituted.  Then, 
taking  a  leaf  between  the  thumb  and  finger,  immerse  the  hand 
in  the  warm  water,  and  press  and  rub  the  leaf  either  gently  or 
firmly  according  to  the  strength  of  its  texture.  This  rubbing 
will  remove  the  loose  green  matter  from  the  surface,  and  expose 
to  view  the  fibrous  network  of  the  leaf.  With  those  which  are 
strongest  a  brush  will  be  needed  to  effectually  clean  them — a 
soft  toothbrush  will  answer  best — but  in  using  a  brush  the  leaf 
should  be  laid  on  the  palm  of  the  hand,  on  a  plate,  or  on  any 
other  surface  equally  flat  and  smooth.  This  constitutes  the  first 
washing,  and  a  few  of  the  leaves  will  be  found  perfectly  clear. 
But  to  some  of  them  thus  washed  and  but  partially  cleared 
further  care  must  be  extended.  It  will,  therefore,  be  necessary 
to  have  at  hand  a  second  vessel  full  of  water  similar  to  the  first, 
in  which  all  such  imperfectly- skeletonised  leaves  may  be  placed, 
where  they  must  remain  until  finished.  They  will  probably 
have  to  remain  two  or  three  weeks  longer. 

The  clear  and  perfect  leaves  which  were  deposited  in  the  clean 
water  may  now  be  deprived  of  their  moisture  by  carefully 
pressing  them  between  the  folds  of  a  soft  towel  until  they  are 
perfectly  dry.  On  no  account  should  they  be  laid  on  a  table,  or 
other  hard  surface,  while  in  a  wet  state,  as  in  drying  they  will 
adhere  to  it  so  closely  as  to  be  torn  in  the  effort  to  remove  them. 
The  maple,  being  extremely  delicate,  will  adhere,  while  wet,  to 
the  hand  even,  and  great  care  must  be  exercised  in  removing  its 
leaves  to  avoid  tearing  them.  It  will  be  noticed  that  many  of 
the  leaves  lose  their  stems  in  passing  through  the  process ;  the 
mode  by  which  this  deficiency  is  to  be  supplied  will  be  explained 
hereafter.  When  dried  the  leaves  may  be  placed  in  boxes,  ready, 
when  the  assortment  has  been  completed,  for  bleaching. 

In  the  following  list  the  artist  will  find  abundant  material  on  which  to 
exercise  her  patience.  Only  those  are  given  which  have  been  successfully 
operated  on. 
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I.  Haedy  Deciduous  Teees  and  Sheubs. — Maples,  including  European 
sycamore.  Poplars,  Lombardy,  abele,  and  aspen.  Lindens  Americans  and 
European  species.  Magnolia,  including  Magnolia  grandiflora.  Willows,  all 
the  species.  Beech,  Fagus  sglvatica,  gathered  early.  Ash,  several  species. 
Horse-chestnut.  Elm.  Pears,  the  fruit-bearing  and  Fyrus  Japonica.  Quince- 
tree.  Apricot  and  plum  also,  with  care.  Pomegranate,  the  flowering  garden- 
shrub.  Bose,  several  species  by  long  maceration.  Medlar.  Hazel,  very 
desirable ;  gathered  early.  Laurestina. 

II.  Eveegeeens. — Holly,  difficult  to  prepare,  bnt  desirable.  Barberry, 
Berberis  aristata  and  purpurea.  Rhododendron.  Box.  Broom.  Camelia 
Japonica. 

III.  Vines  and  Ceeepees. — Ivy,  various  leaves.  Bignonia  evergreen. 
Wistaria.  Green  briars. 

IV.  Seed-Vessels,  Modified  Leaves,  and  Calices. — Thorn-apple. 
Poppy,  the  Levant  heads  and  cultivated  garden  poppies.  Mallows  several 
common  species.  Nicandra.  Henbane.  Monkshood.  Wild  sage,  calyx; 
various  species  of  Salvia.  Canterbury  bells.  Pig- wort.  Hydrangea,  the  calyx 
of  the  ornamental  species.  Wild  hop.  Pennyroyal. 

The  next  process,  and  one  of  great  importance,  is  that  of 
bleaching  the  leaves,  flowers,  and  seed-vessels.  It  is  an  opera¬ 
tion  which  requires  the  greatest  care,  as  upon  the  perfect  white¬ 
ness  of  all  the  component  parts  of  a  bouquet  its  beauty  will 
depend.  No  matter  how  perfectly  the  leaves  and  seed-vessels 
may  have  been  skeletonised,  if  they  are  permitted  to  retain  any 
shade  of  their  original  yellow  they  are  deficient  in  beauty,  at 
least  to  the  eye  of  the  connoisseur. 

The  first  step  in  this  part  of  the  process  is  to  procure  proper 
bleaching  materials.  Many  persons  are  entirely  successful  in 
the  use  of  chloride  of  lime,  while  others  prefer  Labarraque’s 
solution  of  chloride  of  soda.  The  former  should  be  prepared  in 
the  following  manner  : — Take  a  half-pound  of  strong  chloride  of 
lime  and  place  it  in  an  earthen  or  other  pitcher.  Add  three 
pints  of  soft  cold  water,  and  stir  carefully  with  an  iron  spoon, 
pressing  so  as  to  mash  the  lumps  well  against  the  sides  of  the 
vessel.  Keep  it  covered,  and  allow  it  to  stand  in  a  cool  place 
until  the  lime  has  precipitated  upon  the  bottom  of  the  vessel, 
which  will  be  done  in  about  an  hour,  except  a  small  portion  that 
may  remain  floating  on  the  surface.  This  should  be  removed 
with  a  spoon  or  skimmer,  after  which  the  clear  liquid  should  be 
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poured  off  into  a  bottle,  then  corked  up  tightly,  and  kept  in  a 
cool  place. 

When  ready  to  commence  leaf- bleaching,  take  a  glass  jar, 
such  as  is  used  for  pickles  or  preserves,  having  a  mouth  wide 
enough  to  admit  the  largest  leaf.  First  select  those  intended 
to  be  whitened,  but  be  careful  not  to  place  leaves  and  seed- 
vessels  in  the  same  jar ;  then  with  clear  soft  water  cover  the 
leaves  in  the  jar,  and  add  the  bleaching  solution  in  the  proportion 
of  two  tablespoonfuls  to  a  pint  of  water.  The  jar  should  be 
covered  tightly,  and  set  in  a  warm  place.  When  coarse  seed- 
vessels  and  stems  are  to  be  bleached  this  proportion  of  the 
chloride  of  lime  may  be  doubled ;  but  the  delicate  leaves,  and 
especially  the  ferns,  will  be  destroyed  if  the  solution  be  made 
too  strong. 

In  putting  the  delicate  leaves  into  the  jar,  care  should  be 
taken  to  arrange  them  beforehand  with  the  stems  pointing  the 
same  way — that  is,  downward  in  the  jar.  The  reason  for  this 
exists  in  the  fact  that  the  bleaching  commences  first  at  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel ;  and  as  the  thick  stems  and  mid-ribs 
require  more  time  to  whiten  them  than  the  lace-like  portion  of 
the  leaves,  it  insures  their  being  satisfactorily  finished  in  a  short 
time.  A  jar  of  leaves  will  usually  require  from  six  to  twelve 
hours  for  bleaching ;  but  as  the  jar  is  of  glass,  an  outside 
inspection  will  enable  the  operator  to  judge  of  the  degree  of 
whiteness  without  raising  the  lid  until  it  may  be  time  to  remove 
them. 

When  they  are  entirely  white  they  must  be  taken  carefully 
out  with  the  hand  and  laid  in  a  basin  of  clean  warm  water.  If 
suffered  to  remain  long  in  the  jar  they  will  become  too  tender 
for  removal.  They  may  then  be  thoroughly  washed  from  the 
chlorine  by  changing  the  water  several  times,  after  which  they 
will  be  ready  for  the  final  drying.  This  is  accomplished  as 
before  by  laying  them  between  the  folds  of  a  soft  towel,  while 
the  more  delicate  ones,  which  are  apt  to  curl  in  drying,  should 
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now  be  laid  between  the  leaves  of  a  book  until  entirely  dry.  The 
washing  is  a  very  important  part,  of  the  operation,  as  if  not 
thoroughly  done  the  bouquet  will  soon  become  yellow. 

Seed-vessels,  if  placed  in  the  same  jar,  will  become  so  en¬ 
tangled  in  the  fine  network  of  the  leaves  that  in  the  attempt  to 
remove  them  the  latter  will  be  seriously  injured.  Seed-vessels 
and  flowers  require  the  same  treatment  in  bleaching  and  washing, 
only  remembering  that  the  coarser  seed-vessels  may  need  a 
stronger  infusion  of  the  bleaching  preparation. 

The  bleaching  of  the  fern  needs  some  special  directions.  Many 
who  have  succeeded  admirably  with  leaves  have  invariably  failed 
in  their  attempts  at  preparing  these  most  graceful  sprays. 
Having  gathered  ferns  of  different  varieties  during  their  season 
of  maturity — which  is  when  the-  seeds  are  to  be  found  on  the 
back  of  the  leaves — they  should  be  preserved  by  pressing  them 
between  the  leaves  of  a  book,  there  to  remain  until  required  for 
bleaching.  When  ready  for  that  process  let  the  operator  select 
such  as  she  desires,  and  place  them  carefully  in  the  jar,  causing 
them  to  curl  round  the  sides  rather  than  with  stems  downward, 
in  order  to  avoid  breaking  the  dry  and  brittle  leaves.  The 
smaller  separate  leaflets  may  occupy  the  space  in  the  centre  of 
the  jar.  Then  fill  up  the  jar  with  warm  water,  leaving  room  for 
the  bleaching  solution.  Cover  the  jar  tightly,  and  set  in  a  warm 
place. 

After  twenty-four  hours  gently  pour  off  the  liquid,  and 
replace  with  fresh,  mixed  as  before.  They  should  remain  in  the 
second  water  about  forty-eight  hours,  when  this,  in  like  manner, 
will  require  to  be  changed.  In  about  three  or  four  days  the 
ferns  will  begin  to  whiten  at  the  edges,  and  this  whiteness  will 
gradually  extend  itself  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  spray, 
changing  it  from  a  dark,  brownish  green  to  the-  spotless  purity 
of  a  snowflake.  Each  one  must  be  carefully  taken  out  as  soon 
as  it  is  seen  to  be  entirely  white,  without  waiting  for  the  whole 
contents  of  the  jar  to  be  bleached. 
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In  the  bleaching  of  a  large  spray  it  sometimes  happens 
that  its  extremity,  perhaps  half  of  the  entire  length,  will  become 
perfectly  white,  while  dark  spots  remain  on  the  upper  or  stem 
end.  In  such  cases  it  will  be  safest  to  take  out  the  branch,  and, 
laying  it  in  a  basin  of  water,  cut  off  the  white  portion,  and 
return  the  unfinished  remainder  to  the  jar.  Afterwards,  when 
both  are  ready  for  the  bouquet,  the  two  portions  or,n  be  neatly 
united  with  gum-arabic.  The  process  of  changing  rhe  water 
will  have  to  be  repeated  four  or  five  times  during  the  operation 
of  bleaching  the  same  lot  of  ferns,  and  the  time  required  to 
whiten  them  completely  will  extend  over  a  period  of  from  one  to 
two  weeks.  The  time  depends  on  the  varieties  of  ferns  which 
may  be  used,  as  there  is  a  wide  difference  in  their  susceptibilities, 
some  being  wholly  unfitted  for  this  purpose. 

When  the  sprays  are  found  to  be  entirely  white  they  must  be 
taken  from  the  jar  with  the  fingers,  always  holding  them  by  the 
stem,  and  laid  in  a  broad  basin  of  warm  water,  where  they  should 
be  allowed  to  remain  for  several  hours.  When  ready  to  be  dried 
take  one  spray  by  the  stem  and  lay  it  in  a  broad  dish  or  basin 
of  water,  allowing  it  to  float  on  the  surface  ;  then  pass  under 
it  a  sheet  of  unsized  white  (or  blotting)  paper,  and  so  lift  it  out 
of  the  water.  The  spray  will  cling  to  the  paper,  and  assume  its 
natural  shape.  Should  any  of  the  small  side  leaves  become 
crooked  or  overlapped,  they  may  be  readily  straightened  by 
using  the  point  of  a  pin  to  spread  them  out  in  proper  shape  upon 
the  paper.  To  get  rid  of  the  superfluous  moisture  contained  in 
the  latter  lay  the  sheet  first  on  a  soft  towel  for  a  few  minutes. 
The  towel  will  absorb  most  of  the  excess  of  water.  After  that 
it  must  be  laid  between  the  other  sheets  of  the  same  unsized 
white  paper  and  pressed  in  a  book. 

When  all  the  sprays  have  been  thus  removed  and  committed 
to  the  keeping  of  the  book,  a  heavy  weight  should  be  placed  on 
it  in  order  to  insure  their  drying  smoothly.  If  desirable  the 
drying  may  be  accelerated  by  changing  them,  after  a  day  or  two, 
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into  another  book,  or  into  new  portions  of  the  first.  When 
entirely  dry,  if  some  of  the  thinner  varieties  are  found  to  adhere 
to  the  paper,  they  may  be  loosened  by  pressing  the  thumbnail 
on  the  under  side  of  the  paper.  It  is  better,  however,  even  after 
they  are  thoroughly  pressed  and  dry,  to  keep  them  shut  up  in  a 
book  until  wanted  for  the  bouquet,  as  they  have  a  tendency  to 
curl  when  exposed  to  the  air. 

Arranging  the  Bouquets. — Having  completed  the  diffe¬ 
rent  processes  required  for  the  production  of  the  phantom 
bouquet,  the  artist  now  comes  to  the  final  operation  of  com¬ 
bining  them  into  tasteful  groups  or  bouquets,  under  glass  cases 
or  shades,  for  these  are  found  indispensable  to  the  permanent 
preservation  of  what  otherwise  would  be  a  fleeting  beauty.  We 
will  suppose,  then,  that  such  a  shade,  of  perfectly  clear  glass, 
with  stand  to  receive  it,  has  been  provided.  The  next  thing 
required  to  be  done  is  to  form  a  cushion,  either  of  black  or  blue 
velvet,  these  colours  having  been  found  to  contrast  most  effec¬ 
tively  with  the  white  group  to  be  placed  upon  them.  The 
stand,  of  walnut  or  enamel,  should  have  a  groove  upon  its 
surface,  on  the  inside  of  the  edge,  into  which  the  shade  will 
drop  freely  and  stand  firmly.  Having  cut  the  velvet  of  the 
proper  size  and  shape,  allowing  for  the  necessary  stuffing,  the 
cushion  may  be  prepared  by  laying  cotton-wool  on  the  bottom 
of  the  stand,  raising  it  rather  higher  in  the  centre,  and  tem¬ 
porarily  securing  the  circular  piece  of  velvet  by  means  of  four 
tacks  on  the  four  opposite  sides,  thus  equally  dividing  the 
whole  into  four  parts ;  the  edge  may  then  be  firmly  and  neatly 
fastened  around  by  glueing,  and  pressing  down  with  a  blunt- 
pointed  instrument,  until  you  have  got  it  into  a  proper  shape, 
when  the  tacks  may  be  removed.  How  dissolve  some  white 
gum-arabic  in  very  little  water,  so  that  it  is  very  thick.  This 
is  for  supplying  stems  to  such  of  the  leaves  as  may  have  lost 
them  in  the  process  of  maceration.  For  this  purpose  some 
operators  use  or  substitute  the  old  stems  of  other  plants  which 
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have  been  bleached  expressly  for  use,  while  others  prefer  white 
wire  covered  with  paper.  After  trial  of  both  these  expedients 
we  give  the  preference  to  something  more  simple,  and  which 
possesses  the  additional  advantage  of  being  always  within  reach, 
as  well  as  being  less  liable  to  become  discoloured  by  age. 

Take  the  common  white  crochet  spool  cotton  and  coarse 
sizes  of  sewing-thread,  to  be  found  in  every  lady’s  work-basket, 
and  stiffen  them  by  wetting  well  with  gum-arabic.  When  dry 
and  stiff,  stems  of  the  required  length  can  be  prepared  by 
gumming  neatly  to  the  under  side  of  the  leaf,  allowing  the  new 
stem  to  extend  some  distance  along  the  central  rib  or  backbone 
of  the  leaf.  If  neatly  finished  it  will  be  difficult  to  detect  what 
has  been  done.  These  stems  can  be  left  about  two  inches  long, 
which  will  be  sufficient  to  admit  of  joining  to  form  branches,  &c., 
and  can,  of  course,  be  cut  off  if  found  to  be  too  long.  Care 
should  be  taken  to  regulate  the  size  of  the  thread  used  by 
the  requirements  of  the  leaf ;  a  large  leaf,  with  thick  mid-rib, 
calling  for  a  thick  and  substantial  stem,  while  a  delicate  leaf, 
like  the  ivy,  needs  a  finer  one.  The  ivy-leaf  should  always,  if 
possible,  be  grouped  so  as  to  form  wreaths  as  nearly  as  may  be 
in  accordance  with  its  natural  habit  of  growth,  the  smaller 
leaves  being  placed  at  the  end  of  the  spray. 

Having  prepared  the  stems,  the  grouping  may  be  gracefully 
done  (if  the  bouquet  is  to  be  placed  under  a  low,  broad  shade) 
by  fastening  the  stems  securely,  with  a  little  of  the  thick  gum, 
into  a  hole  made  in  the  centre  of  the  cushion  in  such  a  way  as 
to  allow  them  to  bend  over  slightly,  using  the  large  leaves  of 
the  magnolia  species  as  a  beginning,  and-  filling  in  with  smaller 
leaves  of  other  varieties.  When  a  taller  shade  is  to  be  used 
this  plan  will  not  answer  so  well,  as  it  is  desirable  to  bring  the 
group  higher  up,  so  as  to  fill  the  shade.  A  piece  of  white  silk- 
wrapped  bonnet-wire  will  answer  as  a  foundation,  the  upper  end 
being  covered  with  a  small  piece  of  white  wax.  The  leaves  may 
then  be  grouped  around  the  wire  and  tied  with  white  sewing- 
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cotton,  placing  tlie  smaller  or  medium-sized  leaves  at  tlie  top,, 
and  adding  tlie  larger  ones  for  the  middle  of  the  bouquet. 
These  last  will  then  droop  over  gracefully  when  the  shade  is 
placed  over  them,  and  the  seed-vessels  and  ferns,  which  are 
more  effective  when  arranged  in  groups  on  the  velvet  cushion, 
will  be  seen  plainly  through  the  lace-like  curtain.  When  the 
central  stem  of  wire  has  been  covered  about  two-thirds  of  its 
length,  gum  the  lower  end  and  insert  it  firmly  into  the  base, 
having  punched  an  opening  through  the  cushion  reaching  down 
into  the  wood  itself ;  this  will  hold  it  entirely  firm.  One  of  the 
white  seed-vessels  of  the  balsam-apple  forms  an  effective  vase-like 
receptacle,  and  when  used  the  wire  may.be  passed  through  it 
before  being  gummed  into  the  stand.  The  group  thus  fastened 
should  reach,  in  the  centre,  to  within  three  inches  of  the  top  of 
the  glass,  the  leaves,  of  course,  rising  higher  as  they  curve 
upward  from  the  stem.  There  should  now  be  prepared  a  few 
choice  sprays  of  leaves  and  seed-vessels,  or  perhaps  a  group  of 
ferns,  and  fastened  into  the  cavity  thus  created,  so  as  to  crown 
the  whole  and  give  it  an  artistic  finish. 

On  no  account  should  large  and  heavy  seed-vessels  or  opaque 
objects  be  placed  near  the  top  of  the  bunch.  We  have  seen 
many  specimens  made  by  beginners  in  which  stramonium  burs 
were  conspicuous  among  delicate  leaves  at  the  summit  of  the 
bouquet.  Of  course  this  manner  of  arranging  them  detracts 
considerably  from  the  light  and  airy  appearance  of  the  whole, 
and  as  the  burs  soon  become  discoloured,  the  little  original 
beauty  of  such  productions  will  soon  be  gone,  the  coarse  brown 
burs  becoming  an  unsightly  blemish  which  nothing  but  their 
removal  from  the  bouquet  can  repair. 

As  a  general  rule,  large  sprays  of  fern  look  better  and  wear 
better  when  placed  near  the  bottom,  or  directly  on  the  velvet, 
as  they  are  disposed  to  curl,  especially  if  placed  in  the  bouquet 
before  they  are  perfectly  dry.  All  delicate  seed-vessels,  and  the 
beautiful  flowers  of  the  hydrangea,  show  to  great  advantage  on 
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the  raised  cushion,  while  the  large  leaves  occupy  the  centre  of 
the  group.  When  finished,  a  piece  of  chenille  around  the  outer 
base  of  the  shade  will  serve  the  double  purpose  of  ornament 
and  use  as  a  protection  from  dust.  On  no  account  should  the 
shade  be  fastened  down,  as  the  contraction  and  expansion  caused 
by  changes  of  temperature  will  certainly  crack  the  glass  if  it 
be  glued  fast. 

Another  very  pretty  style  of  arrangement  is  in  a  frame,, 
under  a  convex  glass,  using  a  background  of  black  or  blue  velvet. 
Leaves,  ferns,  and  flowers  may  be  arranged  gracefully,  with 
stems  downward,  as  in  the  ordinary  bouquet,  and  these  after¬ 
wards  concealed  by  a  large  seed-vessel  of  the  balsam-apple  or 
stramonium.  These  latter  seed-vessels,  however  beautiful  in 
texture  and  ivory -like  in  effect,  are  now  generally  discarded  by 
those  who  have  had  several  years’  experience,  on  account  of  their 
tendency  to  become  brown  with  age.  No  matter  how  white  and 
beautiful  the  leaves  may  be,  the  whole  effect  will  be  marred  by 
the  presence  of  a  single  unsightly  brown  or  yellow  bur. 

Another  and  newer  style  is  the  black  velvet  cross,  with 
cushion  of  the  same  round  the  base,  with  wreaths  or  vines  of 
small  leaves — the  smallest  to  be  had — entwined  around  it.  The 
effect  of  this  arrangement  is  admirable,  as  it  shows  with  great 
advantage  the  beautiful  leaves  of  the  ivy,  the  deutzia,  the 
wistaria,  the  bignonia,  and  the  silver  poplar,  as  they  are  dis¬ 
played  upon  the  dark-coloured  background.  A  wooden  cross,  of 
the  height  and  proportions  required,  covered  neatly  with  velvet, 
should  be  firmly  glued  into  the  wooden  base,  and  the  white  vines 
formed  of  the  stiffened  crochet  cotton,  the  little  stems  which  are 
to  connect  the  leaves  with  the  vine  being  made  of  the  finer 
thread.  The  exercise  of  a  nice  taste,  with  some  little  mechanical 
dexterity,  are  all  that  will  be  required  to  produce  a  very  happy 
effect.  A  few  leaves,  ferns,  and  small  seed-vessels,  grouped 
around  the  base,  complete  the  arrangement. 

Still  other  designs,  wreaths  in  vases,  albums,  &c.,  will 
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suggest  themselves  to  the  proficient  in  this  graceful  art,  and 
with  accumulated  experience  will  come  enlarged  ideas  of  the 
beautiful,  whose  further  development  will  soon  embellish  many 
a  home  of  taste. 

How  to  Make  Phantom  Bouquets  in  a  Few  Hours. — 
The  directions  already  given  are  so  clear  that  all  could  learn 
from  them  how  to  mate  skeleton  leaves.  However,  in  case 
some  readers  have  not  sufficient  patience  to  follow  the  slow  and 
sure  method  of  letting  the  leaves  soak  till  the  coloured  portion 
is  decomposed,  a  shorter  route  to  like  results  is  shown  in  the 
following  instructions : — To  be  able  at  a  few  hours’  notice  to 
prepare  a  group  for  a  bazaar  or  a  gift  to  a  friend  is  often  a  con¬ 
venience  where  time  would  not  allow  the  necessary  delay, 
amounting  sometimes  to  weeks,  till  Nature  had  done  half  the 
work.  The  rapid  method  was  kept  a  great  secret  for  a  long 
time,  and  only  sold  under  the  pledge  of  secrecy  for  a  specified 
time,  which  has  now  elapsed.  The  beauty  of  the  work  when 
done  amply  repays  any  trouble  taken,  and  there  is  something 
marvellously  strange  in  revealing  the  hidden  beauty  of  the  plant 
that  lies  beneath  its  ordinary  dress.  Although  seed-vessels  and 
some  flowers  are  very  beautiful  when  done,  we  strongly  advise 
beginners  to  be  contented  with  groups  of  leaves  at  first  till  the 
necessary  lightness  of  hand  and  manipulative  skill  enables  them 
to  try  more  delicate  specimens.  The  leaves  when  finished  may 
be  used  in  a  variety  of  ways.  If  for  a  group  under  glass  the 
arrangement  must  be  thought  over,  for  the  effect  of  a  group 
where  leaves  are  too  much  crowded  spoils  the  beauty  of  the 
whole.  Many  of  the  other  purposes  are  known  to  clever  workers, 
but  there  is  one  that  is  hardly  sufficiently  known — namely,  that 
they  look  very  pretty  when  used  instead  of  artificial  flowers  on 
evening  dress  or  in  the  hair;  there  is  only  one  drawback,  that 
they  are  rather  fragile  ;  but  as  they  are  quickly  prepared,  the 
loss  of  a  leaf  here  and  there  is  easily  repaired.  They  are  so 
light  and  delicate — nothing  artificial  could  be  half  as  pretty. 
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There  are  few  things  at  bazaars  which  command  greater  sale 
than  anything  novel  in  the  way  of  personal  adornment.  The 
owner  of  a  stall  who  has  a  number  of  phantom  bouquets  so  pre¬ 
pared  and  arranged  will  find  but  one  thing  to  regret  about  them — 
that  she  had  not  prepared  more  of  them.  The  materials  used 
in  the  rapid  method  are  easily  got  and  very  cheap.  The  common 
washing  soda  is  the  principal  ingredient ;  and  besides  this  well- 
slaked  lime  (which  must  be  got  from  a  builder’s),  and  the  con¬ 
tents  of  a  kettle  of  boiling  water. 

The  secret  lies  in  combining  these  three  in  correct  proportion, 
A  little  too  much  of  one  or  of  the  other,  and  the  result  is  a 
failure.  If  the  mixture  is  too  strong  it  burns  the  leaves,  pulp 
and  network  ;  if  too  weak  it  is  powerless,  therefore  take  neither 
more  nor  less  than  the  following  quantities,  unless  you  can  take 
a  very  carefully-graduated  proportion : — Into  six  quarts  of 
boiling  water  put  seven  pounds  of  common  soda ;  let  the  mixture 
stand  for  three  minutes,  and  add  the  well- slaked  lime ;  boil  all 
together  for  twenty  minutes,  and,  taking  the  saucepan  from  the 
fire,  let  it  stand  till  the  thicker  portions  have  settled,  when  the 
clear  liquid  may  be  poured  off  and  bottled.  Having  prepared 
the  mixture,  the  next  thing  is  to  see  if  the  leaves  are  all  in  good 
order.  Neither  very  old  leaves  nor  very  young  ones  are  suitable, 
and  no  leaves  gathered  late  in  the  year  will  do,  as  only  the  strong 
leaves  full  of  tannin  stay  in  leaf  till  the  winter  ;  but  by  getting 
leaves  out  of  a  greenhouse  the  work  may  be  done  at  any 
time. 

The  leaves  must  be  sorted  and  tied  into  little  bundles,  each 
variety  being  kept  in  a  separate  group.  The  mixture  is  then 
used  in  the  proportion  of  one  cup  of  the  soda  and  lime  solution 
to  three  cups  of  boiling  water.  The  solution  being  added  to  the 
boiling  water,  the  whole  is  allowed  to  boil  for  a  few  minutes, 
when  the  bundles  of  leaves  are  dropped  in,  and  the  whole  boiled 
for  one  hour.  At  the  end  of  this  time  a  bunch  may  be  taken 
out  and  thrown  into  tepid  water,  and  if  the  leaf-pulp  is  soft  it 
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will  come  off  on  pressure,  but  if  not  sufficiently  done  a  little 
more  cooking  will  be  required. 

The  leaves  being  found  at  the  right  state  all  the  bundles  are 
placed  in  tepid  water,  and  the  skin  removed  by  the  usual  means. 
Sometimes  a  very  refractory  leaf  will  require  a  few  taps  from  a 
toothbrush  handle,  or  the  toothbrush  must  be  used  to  detach  the 
pulp.  A  little  practice  will  soon  make  perfect.  The  leaves  are  then 
thrown  into  a  second  basin  of  clean  water,  from  which  they  are 
removed  one  by  one  to  a  third,  when  the  process  of  removing 
the  pulp  is  continued  and  finished.  It  is  advisable  to  float  each 
leaf  while  being  cleaned  on  a  piece  of  writing-paper,  as  the 
process  of  soaking  makes  them  very  delicate,  and  the  most 
patient  workers  will  sometimes  lose  patience,  and  then  one  rub 
too  roughly  given  and  that  specimen  is  lost ! 

It  is  wiser  to  keep  the  leaf  under  water,  if  possible,  while 
cleaning  it,  as  it  is  then  less  liable  to  tear.  They  are  then 
bleached,  great  care  being  taken  to  free  them  well  by  constant 
rinsing  from  the  bleaching  fluid,  each  leaf  being  floated  on  paper 
to  prevent  the  delicate  tracery  from  injury.  When  nearly  dry 
they  can  be  removed  from  the  supports  and  put  between  the 
leaves  of  a  book,  where  they  will  quickly  dry,  and  be  ready  to 
mount  in  a  few  hours. 

The  leaves  are  not  strong  enough  to  be  made  into  groups 
without  support,  therefore  white  wire  stalks  are  fastened  on  to 
each  leaf.  In  large  groups  a  real  stalk  painted  white  is  some¬ 
times  used,  and  great  taste  is  called  for  in  arranging  the  groups 
artistically.  Black  or  crimson  velvet  makes  a  lovely  background, 
and  when  the  whole  is  protected  by  a  glass  shade  the  work  of  a 
few  hours  will  last  for  years. 

Leaf-Photographs. — A  simple  and  effective  method  of 
taking  leaf-photographs  is  as  follows : — Procure  a  few  pence 
worth  of  bichromate  of  potash,  with  which  make  a  saturated 
solution.  Pour  some  of  the  clear  liquid  into  a  shallow  dish,  and 
on  it  float  a  piece  of  letter-paper  till  it  is  thoroughly  and  evenly 
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moistened,  placing  it  in  the  dark  to  dry,  when  it  should  appear 
of  a  bright  yellow  colour.  On  this  place  the  fern-leaf  or  leaves, 
under  it  a  piece  of  soft  black  cloth,  and  secure  with — say  spring 
clothes-pins.  Expose  to  a  bright  glaring  sunshine,  with  the 
rays  falling  as  nearly  in  a  perpendicular  direction  as  possible. 
It  will  soon  begin  to  turn  brown,  and  in  a  few  hours  a  perfect 
and  dark  impression  will  be  obtained,  when  it  may  be  removed 
from  the  frame  and  placed  in  clear  water,  which  must  be  changed 
every  few  minutes  till  the  yellow  part  becomes  perfectly  white. 
.Sometimes  the  figure  will  be  perfect,  every  vein  and  mark  dis¬ 
tinct,  and  these  photographs  are  most  interesting  and  beautiful 
when  collected  into  a  book. 
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Yitremanie — How  to  Make  a  Picture-Screen — Mother-of-Pearl  Embroidery — 
Wood-Carving — Leather-Work — Lamp-Shades. 

Yitremanie. — The  art  of  vitremanie — the  decoration  of 
glass  windows,  &c.,  by  the  application  of  coloured  designs  so  as 
to  resemble  stained-glass — is  a  modern  invention,  at  once  bril¬ 
liant  and  useful,  that  may  be  easily  acquired  from  the  following 
instructions  obtained  from  a  pamphlet  issued  by  Mr.  William 
Barnard,  to  whom  also  we  are  indebted  for  the  illustrations  of 
the  subject  which  we  give. 

To  speak  first  of  utility,  vitremanie  may  be  applied  to  exclude 
unpleasing  views  seen  through  staircase  or  other  windows.  For 
this  purpose  ornamental  designs  of  any  required  size,  shape,  or 
style  may  be  readily  produced.  There  can  be  no  question  of 
the  superior  advantages  of  this  kind  of  screen  as  compared  with 
wire-blinds  or  curtains,  which  lend  no  enchantment  to  the  view, 
do  not  admit  light  to  the  interior  as  freely  as  vitremanie,  and 
are  not  so  durable.  Who  would  not  prefer,  in  the  place  of  a 
prospect  of  chimney-pots,  bare  brick  walls,  ugly  tiled  roofs,  &c., 
or  even  of  window-coverings  that  suggest  nothing  but  shade, 
charming  designs  in  rich  and  glowing  colours  of  figures,  pastoral 
scenes,  landscapes,  or  flower- groups  ?  And  why  should  not 
“  storied  windows  richly  diglit”  appear  in  the  houses  of  note 
when  they  may  be  so  pleasantly  and  cheaply  wrought  by  the 
process  described  here  ? 

Materials  Required. — A  few  sheets  of  lead  foil,  a  bottle 
of  each  glucine  and  enamel  varnish,  a  roller,  three  brushes,  and 
a  few  sheets  of  blotting-paper,  the  designs,  and  the  glass  to  be 
, decorated. 

Preparijtq  t3u  Designs. — Coat  the  face  of  the  designs  you 
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propose  to  use  with  glucine,  using  the  flat  hog’s-hair  brush  (care 
being  taken  not  to  touch  the  plain  side),  and  allow  them  to  dry 
for  three  days,  when  they  are  ready  for  use.  The  designs  after 
this  preparation  remain  good  for  any  period  of  time. 

Drawing  the  Plan  and  Applying  the  Lead  Foil. — 
Make  a  drawing  on  paper  of  the  exact  size  of  the  pane,  drawing 
a  pencil  line  wherever  a  join  takes  place,  either  in  border, 
grounding,  or  subject,  as  a  guide  for  putting  on  the  lead  foil. 
The  lead  foil  is  sold  in  sheets,  and  is  cut  with  a  sharp  knife  into 
strips  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  width.  The  glass  is  then 
placed  flat  upon  the  outlined  paper,  and  the  operation  of  leading 
commences  by  the  application  of  the  strips  coated  with  strong 
gum  to  the  glass  over  all  the  lines  marked  out  in  the  plan. 
This  completed,  the  glass  should  be  left  for  about  an  hour  to 
allow  the  foil  to  become  thoroughly  cemented  to  it.  The  creases 
occasioned  by  curves,  circles,  and  other  shapes  are  easily 
removed  by  flattening  them  down  with  the  smooth  handle  of  a 
paper-knife,  using  it  wet ;  but  an  agate  burnisher  is  more 
efficient.  The  lead  foil  being  pliable  it  can  be  stretched  almost 
into  any  shape  with  the  fingers  of  one  hand,  and  pressed  down 
to  the  glass  with  the  thumb  of  the  other. 

We  next  come  to  the  placing  on  of  the  designs,  which  in  all 
cases  should  be  slightly  larger  than  the  spaces  prepared  for 
them — i.e .,  they  should  be  cut  so  that  the  edge  of  the  paper  just 
reaches  the  centre  of  the  foil. 

Application  of  the  Designs. — Wet  the  foiled  side  of  the 
glass  and  both  sides  of  the  picture  with  clean  cold  water  (or 
when  practicable,  as  in  small  pieces,  it  is  better  to  immerse  the 
design  in  water  for  a  minute),  and  press  it  firmly  down  to  the 
glass  by  means  of  the  roller,  and  after  allowing  it  to  remain  thus 
for  a  few  moments  insert  the  point  of  a  penknife  under  one 
corner  of  the  paper,  when  it  may  be  taken  off  entire,  leaving 
only  the  coloured  surface  on  the  glass  (it  is  more  easy  in  cases 
of  large  designs  to  carefully  scratch  a  hole  in  the  centre  and 
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commence  taking  the  paper  off  from  there).  The  film  of  colour 
on  the  glass  should  now  be  washed  with  the  camel’s-hair  brush 
and  cold  water,  and  the  superfluous  moisture  taken  up  by  placing 
a  sheet  of  the  blotting-paper  over  it,  and  by  rolling  it  out  well 
the  film  of  colour  will  be  found  to  have  adhered  to  the  glass. 
When  dry,  extra  strips  of  lead  foil  are  again  cemented  over  the 
first  ones,  thus  placing  the  edges  of  the  designs  between  the  two 
strips.  When  this  second  application  of  foil  is  dry,  with  the 
other  hog’s-hair  brush  varnish  the  whole  of  the  covered  surface 
with  enamel  varnish,  and  when  this  has  become  hard  the  work 
is  complete  and  ready  for  fixing.  After  the  varnish  has 
become  dry  a  second  coating  of  the  same  increases  the  bril¬ 
liancy  of  the  work ;  but  it  may  be  used  or  not,  as  the  operator 
thinks  fit. 

The  pamphlet,  Designs  for  Windows,  should  be  seen  by  those 
unaccustomed  to  the  arrangements  of  the  designs,  as  it  contains 
sketches  adapted  for  windows  of  almost  every  size.  Screens  and 
transparencies  to  place  in  front  of  windows  adorned  in  this 
manner  will  find  a  ready  sale  at  bazaars ;  for  though  the  process 
has  been  known  by  name  for  some  years,  the  number  who  have 
practised  it  is  very  small. 

How  to  Make  a  Picture-Screen. — A  tastefully-made 
picture-screen  is  so  pretty,  and  at  the  same  time  so  useful,  as 
to  be  a  welcome  addition  to  the  furniture  of  any  room,  and,  of 
course,  a  very  suitable  contribution  to  a  bazaar.  For  those  who 
contemplate  a  first  attempt  at  the  interesting  work  of  making  a 
screen,  a  few  practical  hints  may  be  of  service.  In  the  first 
place  have  a  frame  made  by  a  cabinet-maker  or  carpenter.  The 
size  and  number  of  leaves  is  a  matter  that  must  be  decided  by 
the  purpose  for  which  the  screen  is  required — whether  for 
dining-room,  library,  drawing-room,  &c.  Three  or  four  leaves 
six  feet  high  by  two  feet  wide  make  a  generally  useful  size. 
The  wood  for  the  frame  should  be  well- seasoned  deal,  one  inch 
thick  by  two-and-a-half  inches  wide,  and  there  should  be  a  bar 
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of  tlie  same  width  and  thickness  across  the  centre.  All  round 
the  outer  edge  of  each  leaf  have  a  groove  made  to  admit  the 
heads  of  the  tacks  which  fasten  on  the  canvas.  The  frame  will 
cost  about  three  or  four  shillings  for  each  leaf.  The  frame  thus 
made  is  ready  for  covering  with  canvas  or  strong  unbleached 
calico,  and  you  may  either  do  this  yourself  or  let  your  cabinet¬ 
maker  do  it  for  you.  It  requires  to  be  stretched  very  tightly, 
and  the  edges  must  be  nailed  with  tin-tacks  in  the  groove 
around  the  edge  of  the  frame.  Next  get  some  rather  strong 
paper,  either  brown  or  cartridge-paper  will  do.  Damp  it 
thoroughly  by  sponging  well  over  with  water.  Then  with  a 
brush  such  as  house-painters  use  cover  the  paper  well  with  good 
flour  paste,  using  care  not  to  leave  any  part  uncovered,  or  any 
lumps  of  paste  on  the  paper.  Apply  the  pasted  side  to  the 
canvas,  and  press  the  sheet  smoothly  down  with  a  soft  cloth. 
Be  sure  that  it  adheres  firmly  in  every  part,  and  that  there  are 
no  wrinkles  left  in  it.  When  all  the  frame  is  covered  with  paper 
leave  it  till  dry,  when,  if  you  have  managed  the  last  process 
properly,  you  will  have  a  firm  surface  to  work  upon  as  tight  as 
the  top  of  a  drum,  owing  to  the  paper  contracting  as  it  dries. 
It  is  better  to  have  the  paper  for  each  side  of  a  leaf  in  one  piece, 
as  joinings  show  unpleasantly.  Suitable  paper  for  this  purpose 
may  be  procured  in  rolls  at  a  paperhanger’s.  The  screen  is  now 
ready  for  the  pic  tares. 

As  the  old  cookery-books  say,  “  First  catch  your  hare,”  so 
before  showing  how  to  use  them,  we  say,  first  get  your  pictures  ; 
and  to  secure  the  best  possible  effect  you  should  procure  nearly 
all  the  pictures  you  are  likely  to  require  before  commencing 
pasting  them  on  your  screen.  The  sources  from  which  pictures 
may  be  obtained  are  exceedingly  varied.  You  may  buy  them 
from  the  fancy  stationers  in  infinite  variety;  you  may  cut 
them  out  of  the  illustrated  newspapers  and  magazines  now  so 
abundant ;  children’s  picture-books  help  wonderfully ;  old  valen¬ 
tines  and  Christmas  cards  may  be  pressed  into  service  ;  trades- 
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men’s  sheet  almanacs  furnish  many  suitable  pictures ;  and  the 
Christmas  picture  supplements  to  several  well-known  journals 
are  excellent  for  your  purpose.  Decide  first  upon  the  character 
of  your  screen — Scriptural,  historical,  comic,  &c. — and  having 
collected  from  such  sources  as  are  open  to  you  as  many  suitable 
pictures  as  you  deem  needful,  commence  operations.  Of  course 
it  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  coloured  lithographs  must  not  be 
used  along  with  plain  black  and  white  pictures  on  the  same  side 
of  the  screen,  though  you  might  use  coloured  pictures  on  one 
side  and  black  and  white  on  the  other.  In  this  case  make  the 
black  side  first ;  the  experience  you  will  gain  will  be  valuable, 
and  mistakes  will  neither  be  as  noticeable  nor  of  such  consequence 
as  with  the  more  expensive  coloured  pictures..  Treat  all  the 
pictures  you  intend  to  use  nearly  whole  as  follows: — Cut  about 
the  depth  of  a  quarter  to  half  an  inch  of  the  background  com¬ 
pletely  away  all  round,  going  carefully  around  the  outlines  of 
any  object  or  figure  near  the  edge  of  the  picture  so  as  to  leave 
it  projecting ;  then  when  you  place  two  pictures  side  by  side  they 
may  be  so  arranged  that  the  figures  of  each  overlap  the  other, 
helping  to  give  the  effect  of  one  picture.  This  system,  carried 
out  with  taste  and  judgment  throughout  the  whole  process  of 
attaching  the  background  pictures,  takes  away  a  stiffness  that 
would  otherwise  be  unavoidable,  and  renders  the  succeeding 
part  of  your  work  much  easier.  Select  pictures  to  adjoin  each 
other  with  backgrounds  of  as  nearly  as  possible  a  similar  tone  of 
colour,  and  of  such  a  character  that  they  will  merge  into  each 
other  as  completely  as  possible.  Having  quite  covered  your 
screen  with  pictures  you  fill  in  the  joinings  and  vacant  places  in 
the  background  with  cut-out  objects — animals,  birds,  butterflies, 
leaves,  flowers,  &c. — in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  the  whole 
panel  appear  like  one  complete  picture.  Great  taste  is  necessary 
in  harmonising  the  colours,  and  in  introducing  the  cut-out 
objects  in  such  a  way  as  to  cover  the  joinings,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  appear  really  part  of  the  whole  design.  Well-made 
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ordinary  flour-paste  is  used  for  affixing  the  pictures.  When, 
you  have  completed  one  side  of  a  panel  cover  it  with  old  news¬ 
papers  by  pasting  them  to  the  edge  of  the  frame.  This  will 
protect  it  from  dust  or  other  injury  while  you  are  engaged  upon 
the  other  side. 

Having  covered  both  sides  of  your  screen  you  will  find  it. 
best  to  send  it  to  a  good  house-painter  to  varnish,  as  this  process 
is  rather  difficult  for  an  amateur  to  perform  well.  If  you  like 
to  do  it  yourself,  however,  get  a  little  fine  white  size ;  melt  m 
a  small  vessel  near  the  fire  with  a  little  water,  and  while  very 
hot  apply  quickly  and  carefully  with  a  flat  brush.  Give  a  second 
coat  when  the  first  is  dry.  Then  give  a  coat  of  fine  hard  white 
varnish,  applying  it  very  evenly.  Perform  this  operation  in  a. 
warm  room.  The  screen  may  be  finished  by  a  strip  of  mahogany 
or  black  wood  two  inches  wide  round  the  outside  of  each  panel. 
This  will  allow  a  projection  of  about  half-an-inch  at  each  side, 
and  will  admit  a  gilt  moulding  as  an  inside  border.  A  pediment,, 
tastefully  carved  in  wood,  surmounting  each  panel,  adds  much, 
to  the  appearance.  This,  however,  is  a  matter  of  individual' 
taste  and  convenience.  Three  pairs  of  hinges  are  required  at 
each  joining,  if  ordinary  hinges  are  used  ;  and  they  answer  the 
purpose  very  well.  There  is,  however,  a  patent  joint  specially 
made  which  allows  the  panels  to  fold  both  ways.  This  is  rather 
more  costly  than  common  hinges  ;  but  if  this  is  not  an  object  it 
is  certainly  better.  You  may  obtain  the  joint  through,  any  good 
ironmonger. 

Mother-of-Pearl  Embroidery. — This  is  one  of  the  beau¬ 
tiful  embroideries  which  were  driven  from  the  field  when 
crochet  and  Berlin  wool  passed  like  conquerors  through  all  our 
work-baskets.  These  were  both  useful  and  ornamental,  but 
they  ought  not  to  have  thrown  all  previous  fancy  work  into  the 
shade.  It  is  curious  to  review  the  past  in  the  matter  of  dainty 
work,  how  work  of  one  kind  has  come  to  the  front  and  that  of 
another  description  has  retired,  to  reappear  with,  perhaps,  some 
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trifling  alteration,  after  long  ages,  or,  it  may  be,  only  a  quarter 


of  a  century.  Many  a  decade  bas  rolled  by  since  this  work  was 
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general  in  England,  though  something- of  the  same  kind  is  done  in 
Denmark.  The  material  which  is  used  as  a  background  to  this 
kind  of  work  is  silk  velvet;  consequently  it  is  more  suitable 
for  small  screens,  book-backs,  pincushions,  and  chatelaine-bags 
than  for  large  cushions  or  borders,  as  good  velvet  is  rather 
expensive.  The  velvet  should  be  stretched  in  a  frame  if  a  large, 
piece  is  attempted,  but  small  pieces  can  be  worked  while  held 
in  the  hand.  The  material  being  ready,  the  next  thing  is  to 
prepare  the  design.  Any  small  trailing  pattern  will  do.  It  is 
transferred  to  the  velvet  in  the  ordinary  way.  The  work  is 
•done  with  silk  and  small  seed  pearls,  and — who  would  believe 
it  P — fishes’  scales ! — those  of  a  fish  called  the  fresh-water  perch, 
which  is,  happily  for  us,  coated  with  the  most  lovely  little  scales, 
delicately  notched  at  the  edge,  more  correctly  cut  than 
scissors  or  tool  could  copy.  The  fish  must  be  got  from  a  fisher¬ 
man,  professional  or  amateur,  who  may  live  near  the  waters 
where  these  fish  are  caught.  Ladies  will  probably  find  among 
their  friends  or  relations  some  follower  of  the  gentle  art  who  can 
supply  the  fish,  or  say  where  they  can  be  had.  One  fish  would 
give  scales  enough  to  decorate  a  great  deal  of  velvet.  The  fish 
should  weigh  not  less  than  one  pound.  The  method  of  pre¬ 
paring  the  scales  is  curious.  It  is  this : — You  throw  them  into 
tepid  water,  and,  taking  a  handful  of  grey  salt,  or  very  coarse 
salt,  rub  them  between  the  palms  of  the  hands.  The  water  is 
then  changed,  and  the  process  repeated  twice  or  thrice,  when 
the  scales  are  put  into  a  clean  cloth,  and  the  final  rubbing  given 
to  them  between  the  folds  of  the  cloth.  In  the  last  stage,  the 
cloth  containing  the  scales  can  be  laid  on  a  board  or  table.  Of 
course,  the  scales  must  be  allowed  to  dry  before  they  are  sewn 
to  the  velvet ;  then,  having  threaded  a  needle  with  fine  white 
floss  silk,  you  lay  a  scale  on  the  end  of  one  of  the  leaves  or 
sprays  of  the  design,  and  make  one  slit  at  each  end  of  the 
scale,  to  keep  it  firmly  down ;  two  more  scales  are  then  added 
at  right  angles,  forming  a  kind  of  shamrock.  The  stalks  are 
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worked  with  the  white  floss  silk,  as  in  ordinary  embroidery. 
Flowers  are  prettily  arranged  by  sewing  the  outer  petals  first, 
and  then  arranging  the  inner  row  of  scales,  and  making  the 
calyx  of  small  seed  pearls  sewn  on  a  piece  of  cambric.  Cut  the 
shape  required,  and  lightly  fasten  on  the  spot  to  be  covered 
with  the  beads.  Raised  flowers  are  more  difficult,  and,  though 
handsome,  are  rather  heavy.  The  petals  are  made  of  wire  bent 
into  shape,  and  covered  with  cambric,  on  which  the  scales  are 
sewn.  When  each  petal  is  finished  it  is  sewn  on  to  the  velvet. 
The  centre  of  the  flower  is  made  of  a  small  piece  of  cardboard, 
covered  with  satin  or  cambric,  and  dotted  with  seed  pearls. 
This  is  sewn  over  the  ends  of  the  petals  to  hide  all  joins. 
Monograms  are  made  by  laying  the  scales  almost  overlapping 
each  other  along  the  outline  of  the  letter.  When  finished  the 
velvet  should  be  lined  with  silk,  and  a  cord  sewn  round  the 
edge.  The  result  will  be  found  well  worth  the  trouble  entailed. 

Wood-Carving. — The  actual  work  of  wood-carving  is  purely 
mechanical,  and  only  requires  care  and  nicety  in  cutting  and  a 
very  moderate  supply  of  patience.  It  is  in  designing  the  patterns 
and  in  putting  the  pieces  of  carved  wood  together  that  genius 
and  taste  are  called  into  use.  If  you  do  not  possess  the  former — 
for  this  particular  thing — perhaps  you  have  some  friend  who  will 
draw  the  designs  for  you,  and  if  not,  you  can  buy  them  in  infinite 
variety.  Even  in  the  matter  of  putting  together  you  can  obtain 
directions  so  explicitly  that  you  will  have  to  take  great  pains  to 
go  wrong,  but  it  is  best  to  trust  to  your  taste,  and  cultivate  it 
by  using  it.  First,  in  regard  to  the  wood.  This  can  be  gene¬ 
rally  obtained  from  any  cabinet-maker  or  carpenter.  The  former 
will  probably  have  the  greatest  variety  and  the  finest  qualities. 
In  country  places  you  may  not  be  able  to  obtain  the  foreign 
woods,  but  you  can  get  walnut,  oak,  chestnut,  apple-tree,  cedar, 
holly,  and  others.  It  will  be  well  at  first  for  you  to  consult  with 
the  man  from  whom  you  purchase  in  regard  to  the  properties  of 
the  different  woods,  some  being  hard  and  others  soft,  some  soiling 
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very  easily  witli  use,  and  others  being  difficult  to  polish  or 
varnish  ;  but  you  will  soon  learn  these  things  yourself.  Wood 
varies  in  price,  but  none  of  the  English  woods  are  expensive. 
The  most  beautiful — and  most  costly — of  the  foreign  woods  are 
satinwood,  rosewood,  and  ebony.  But  the  latter  being  very 
effective,  a  little  of  it  may  be  made  to  go  a  great  way  by  using  it 
for  tiny  centre-pieces,  narrow  mouldings,  &c.  Satinwood  is  also 
effective,  but  easily  soiled,  and  is  employed  for  dainty  finishings 
of  articles  that  are  to  be  little  used. 

With  some  pieces  of  wood,  pretty  patterns,  and  inexpensive 
tools  you  can  cut  numerous  small  and  exceedingly  useful  articles, 
sure  of  finding  a  ready  sale  at  bazaars,  such  as  photograph- 
easels,  brackets,  picture-frames,  letter-holders,  book-racks,  ink- 
stands,  &c.,  &c.  Sand-paper  for  rubbing  the  wood  smooth,  and 
cement  for  mending  breakages,  will  also  be  necessary.  The 
small  saws  are  to  be  purchased  at  a  small  price  per  dozen.  They 
cannot  be  used  without  a  frame  in  which  to  place  them  to  steady 
them ;  and  you  will  have  to  practise  some  time  before  you  will 
be  satisfied  with  your  work,  but  it  can  be  done  well  with  a  little 
patience. 

337.  Oval  Frame  of  Carved  Cedarwood,  for  an  engraving 
or  a  mirror. 

338.  Inkstand  of  Carved  Oak,  in  the  form  of  a  pear  with 
leaves.  The  lower  half  of  the  pear  is  fitted  with  a  tiny  glass  for 
holding  the  ink.  The  upper  portion  is  fixed  by  a  small  hinge, 
and  can  be  opened  or  shut  at  will. 

Leather- Work,  as  applied  to  the  ornamentation  of  furniture 
or  lighter  elegance,  is  a  popular  and  beautiful  occupation  for  our 
leisure  hours.  As  an  imitation  of  old  carvings  in  dark  oak, 
walnut,  or  mahogany  it  looks  extremely  well,  and  can  be  brought 
to  great  perfection  on  such  objects  as  require  bright  colouring  or 
metallic  lustre ;  to  cover  it  with  gold,  silver,  or  the  transparent 
paints  on  a  plain  or  “  foiled”  groundwork,  produces  a  charming 
effect.  The  materials  employed  in  leather-work  are  glue,  size, 
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soft  uncoloured  sheepskin,  chamois-skin,  old  kid,  wire  of  two  or 
three  sizes,  and,  if  coloured  work  be  desired,  paints  in  fine 
powders  and  dye  colours.  Several  implements  are  required — 
namely,  scissors 
and  knife,  mould¬ 
ing  tools,  such  as 
are  used  in  wax- 
work,  leaf  moulds, 
small  gimp  tacks, 
a  reiner,  bradawl, 
cutting  pliers,  and 
brushes  for  glue, 
varnish,  &c.  The 
first  step  to  be 
taken  is  to  decide 
on  the  materials 
and  the  kind  of 
ornamentation ; 
also  whether  the 
imitation  is  to 
be  of  walnut,  or 
rosewood,  or  what. 

For  example,  sup¬ 
pose  the  article 
to  be  adorned  is 
a  frame  for  a 
picture,  all  the 
materials  to  be  of 
a  sort  to  imitate 
black  walnut,  or 
light  ornamental  work,  which  is  to  be  gilded  or  bronzed, 
and  painted  in  colours.  In  the  former  case  a  dark  dye 
and  varnish  will  be  needed;  and  in  the  latter,  fine  powdered 
colours,  gold  and  silver  foil  and  bronze  powders,  and  as  one 
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must,  in  order  to  do  the  work  satisfactorily,  have  all  things  in 
readiness  before  commencing  operations,  the  need  for  settling 
the  style  of  ornamentation  will  be  at  once  understood.  In 
making  leaves,  &c.,  in  imitation  of  dark  wood,  use  sheepskin, 
and  rolling  it  in  a  damp  cloth  until  thoroughly  moist,  cut  from  it 
a  sufficient  number  of  each  size  wanted  to  cover  the  frame  ;  then 
pull  them  into  shape,  and  while  quite  damp  press  them  on  the 
leaf  moulds  until  each  vein  and  all  the  fine  tracing  is  distinctly 
marked  on  the  upper  side,  as  in  making  wax  leaves.  Grapes 
are  made  by  tying  marbles  in  soft  chamois-skin,  clustering  them 
upon  a  piece  of  stout  wire  wrapped  with  kid.  Berries  are  made 
from  peas  or  other  round  bodies  tied  in  fine  kid.  For  stamens 
to  certain  flowers,  cut  a  strip  of  fine  sheepskin  into  fine  fringe, 
and  fasten  round  a  pistil,  more  or  less  thick  and  long.  Elegant 
baskets  for  work  or  other  purposes  can  be  made  of  wood,  and 
ornamented  with  various  designs  in  leather- work,  with  lining  of 
bright-  coloured  velvet  or  quilted  silk,  and  form  both  handsome 
and  useful  articles.  Trellises  and  poles  for  flowers  are  thus  made 
very  ornamental,  and  a  running  border  of  any  pretty  vine  forms 
an  exquisite  addition  to  a  plain  wooden  mantelpiece. 

Lamp-shades  are  fashionable  and  useful.  Some  of  the 
prettiest  we  have  seen  are  arrangements  of  ferns  or  autumn 
leaves  on  thin  silk  covered  with  transparent  muslin.  Get  the 
shape  first  and  cut  it  to  fit  the  glass,  in  paper.  Take  this  as 
your  pattern  and  cut  the  shade  out  in  some  harmonising  shade  of 
silk,  on  which  artistically  arrange  the  ferns  or  leaves,  affixing 
them  with  a  little  thin  gum-arabic,  next  cover  them  with 
thinnest  muslin,  having  pinked  out  the  edge,  and  the  shade  is 
eomplete.  Brussels  net  may  be  substituted  for  the  muslin,  and 
the  edges  trimmed  with  lace  instead  of  being  pinked  out. 
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FANCY  ARTICLES. 

Arrangement  of  Fancy  Cards — Mirror-Frame — Coral  Ornaments — Hanging 
Baskets  —  Photograph-Frame — Hanging  Pincushion  —  Mirror-Frame — - 
Piano-Backs -*-Iron  Pots  for  Conservatories — Fairy  Oak  and  Chestnut 
Trees — Painting  on  White  Wood. 

Arrangement  of  Fancy  Cards. — Christmas  and  New 
Year  cards  are  now  of  such  beautiful  design  and  colour  that 
much  ingenuity  has  been  employed  in  devising  means  to  utilise 
them  for  artistic  purposes.  One  of  the  most  usual  ways  is  to 
cover  the  small  gipsy  table-tops  with  them.  The  tables  are  to 
be  had  at  as  low  a  price  as  3s.  6d.  with  unvarnished  tops.  On 
the  top  arrange  your  cards  with  taste,  allowing  some  to  overlap 
the  others.  Much  depends  on  the  grouping,  which  must  be 
artistic.  If  you  wish  to  cover  the  whole  table  by  the  cards  no 
background  will  be  necessary.  The  cards  are  gummed  on  after 
they  have  been  arranged.  Great  care  must  be  exercised  in 
using  the  gum  that  no  smeary  marks  are  made.  The  edges  of 
cards  that  extend  beyond  the  table-rim  must  be  cut  off  with  a 
sharp  pair  of  scissors.  Place  the  table  in  a  cool  room  to  dry ; 
it  will  take  one  day.  Then  give  it  a  coating  of  clear  gum,  and 
two  days  later  a  second  one.  This  preserves  the  cards,  and,  if 
clean,  makes  the  top  perfectly  glassy  and  transparent.  An 
embroidered  valance  or  fringe  may  be  added  to  finish  the  edges. 

Another  way  of  arranging  them  is  to  have  the  table  covered 
with  cloth  or  velvet — red,  black,  or  blue.  On  this  ground  the 
cards  are  arranged  in  circles,  beginning  with  small  cards  of 
uniform  size,  each  succeeding  circle  being  of  larger  cards. 

Very  pretty  screens  can  be  made  of  these  cards,  arranged 
either  with  or  without  a  background  of  coloured  sateen  or  paper 
in  the  manner  already  described  for  a  picture-screen. 
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fringe  of  the  fea¬ 
thers  ;  the  stems 
and  the  framework 
on  the  handle  of  the 
mirror  are  made  of 
the  quills.  The 
shape  of  the  mirror 
is  made  of  thick 
cardboard,  over 
which  a  thin  flat 
fork- shaped  woo  den 
frame  is  fastened 


340.  Hard-Mir¬ 
ror. — This  mirror 
is  very  prettily  or¬ 
namented  ;  the  ma¬ 
terial  used  for  the 
purpose  is  cheap, 
and  imitates  ivory- 
carving.  It  is  made 
of  the  feathers  of 
goose-wings.  The 
flowers  and  leaves 
are  made  of  the 


340. — Hand-Mikror. 
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so  as  to  render  the  shape  stronger.  This  frame  is  covered  on 
the  upper  side  with  velvet,  on  the  wrong  side  with  glace  silk. 

The  velvet  covering  is  edged  outside  and  inside 
with  chenille.  The  pattern  is  sewn  on  the  velvet 
before  fastening  the  latter  on  the  frame.  The 
mirror  is  fastened  between  the  velvet  and  the 
cardboard.  For  the  pattern  cut  off  the  fringy 
part  of  a  certain  number  of  feathers,  some  of 
which  must  be  shaved  and  some  not.  (The 
feathers  are  shaved  by  holding  them  a  few 
minutes  in  hot  ashes,  and  then  rubbing  them 
341.— Egg  hard  with  some  woollen  material.)  The  feathers 

Basket.  are  then  split  and  softened  in  warm  water. 


343. — Photograph-Frame. 


Whilst  they  are  softening  they  must  be  arranged  in  the  shapes 
seen  in  illustration  and  bent  accordingly. 
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The  larger  flowers  are  sewn  on  with  silk  thickly  covered 
with  wax ;  they  are  fastened  on  a  cardboard  foundation 
of  corresponding  shape.  For  the  roses  take  the  leaves  made 
with  the  feathers  from  which  the  fringe  has  not  been  shaved  off ; 
the  leaves,  buds,  and  small  blossoms  are  made  separately  with 
the  other  feathers.  The  stems  of  the  leaves  and  buds  are  made 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  quills  which  have  been  split  into  narrow 
pieces.  For  the  cores  and  stamens  paste  on  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  liquid  gum,  which  must  be  scraped  off  with  a  knife.  The 
framework  on  the  handle  of  the  mirror  is  made  with  the 
inner  part  of  the  feather,  and  sewn  on  in  the  manner  seen  in 
illustration. 

How  to  Make  Coral  Ornaments. — This  is  a  very  pretty 
and  simple  process  ;  by  means  of  it  a  coral- like  appearance  can 
be  given  to  an  immense  variety  of  articles,  such  as  pen-racks,, 
paper-weights,  &c.  Take  two  drachms  of  fine  vermilion  and  an 
ounce  of  clear  resin,  and  melt  the  two  together ;  paint  the  object 
with  this  mixture  while  hot,  and  then  hold  it  over  a  gentle  fire 
till  it  is  perfectly  covered  and  smooth.  To  make  sprays  of  coral, 
take  thorn-twigs  and  peel  and  dry  them,  then  apply  the 
varnish.  They  can  be  utilised  in  a  variety  of  ways. 

341.  An  Easter  Egg  as  a  Hanging  Basket  with 
Flowers. — Open  a  hen,  duck,  or  goose  egg  at  the  pointed  end ; 
let  the  contents  run  out,  and  cut  the  upper,  smaller  half  away  with 
small,  sharp  scissors ;  fill  the  egg  almost  up  with  earth,  and 
plant  a  sedum,  which,  in  spite  of  the  small  space,  will  thrive 
splendidly  and  spread  out  its  little  twigs  on  every  side.  As 
an  outer  decoration  for  this  improvised  flowerpot  have  a  net¬ 
work  of  crochet  suspended  by  a  cord  made  of  chain  stitches  and 
trimmed  with  tassels.  The  net  may  be  crocheted  of  scarlet 
silk,  with  fringe  knotted  in  at  the  top,  and  a  string  drawn  through 
to  make  the  net  fit  firmly  to  the  egg.  Draw  the  net  together  at 
the  bottom,  and  finish  off  with  a  tassel. 

342.  Hanging  Basket  of  Cocoanuts. — The  three  nuts  for 
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the  basket  must  be  joined  together  with  wire  and  screwed  to  the 
base.  For  fastening  the  cones,  acorns,  &c.,  for  the  ornamentation 
of  the  basket,  use  cement  made  as  follows  : — Take  resin  or  pitch 
half  a  pound,  and  melt  it  gradually  in  an  iron  pot,  taking  care 
that  the  flame  of  the  fire  does  not  come  near  it.  Put  in  gently, 
a  little  at  a  time,  yellow  ochre,  Spanish  brown,  or  finely-pul¬ 
verised  brickdust,  until,  if  stirred  with  a  stick,  it  is  of  the  con¬ 
sistency  of  thick  treacle.  Now  add  a  piece  of  wax  as  large  as  a 
hazelnut  and  a  piece  of  tallow  the  size  of  a  pea  ;  let  them  melt, 
stirring  continually ;  take  off  the  stove,  and  stir  till  nearly  cool ; 
then  take  out  and  shape  it  into  bars  or  sticks  on  a  stor  e  or  flat 
plate  of  iron  ;  use  it  like  sealing-wax,  and  freely.  A  coat  of 
varnish  over  the  whole  when  finished  will  improve  it.  The  most 
appropriate  plants  are  German  ivy,  maidenhair  ferns,  or  other 
light  and  graceful  ones. 

343.  Photograph-Frame. — Plain  wooden  frame,  covered 
with  leather  or  silk,  on  which  a  wreath  of  field-flowers  is  painted 
in  water-colours.  The  silk  or  leather  is  cut  away  from  the  inner 
side  of  the  frame,  allowing  the  painting  to  be  clearly  de¬ 
fined. 

344.  Hanging  Horseshoe  Pincushion. — Cut  two  pieces  of 
cardboard  the  shape  of  the  pattern,  and  cover  each  of  them  on 
one  side  with  silk  or  velvet.  On  this  paint  a  wreath  or  spray  of 
flowers.  Sew  the  two  parts  neatly  together,  and  stick  pins 
round  the  edges  as  shown  in  the  illustration.  A  narrow  satin 
ribbon  is  affixed  by  which  to  hang  the  cushion. 

34f>.  Frame  for  Mirrors  in  the  Shape  of  a  Shield. — 
This  is  a  novel  and  exceedingly  pretty  idea,  and  likely  to  become 
very  popular.  Have  a  frame  of  plain  deal  made  the  desired  size 
and  shape  with  grooves  into  which  the  glass  can  be  slipped ; 
cover  it  with  plush  or  velvet  of  any  good  tone  of  colour,  as 
crimson,  old  gold,  dark  blue,  but  not  black,  which  has  a  funereal 
aspect.  Two  sconces  for  holding  candles  are  fixed  on  each  side 
of  the  frame  near  the  top,  and  lower  are  two  small  brackets,  on 
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which  old  china  or  curiosities  can  be  placed.  The  numerous 
forms  of  shields  present  many  useful  models  as  frames,  but  the 
most  useful  is  certainly  the  yne  illustrated.  A  couple  of  strong 
rings  should  be  attached  to  the  sides  of  the  frame,  and  a  cord 

passed  through  them  by 
which  to  hang  the  mirror. 
This  cord  must  not  be  of 
sufficient  length  to  show 
above  the  frame,  or  the 
character  of  the  shield  will 
be  destroyed. 

346  and  347.  Design 
for  a  Screen. — This  hand¬ 
some  design  represents  the 
seasons.  #  Our  model  is 
painted  on  American  cloth 
in  water-colours,  but  the 
design  is  equally  suitable 
for  embroidery  in  crewel  or 
tambour- stitch.  The  ground 
is  of  black  American  cloth, 
which  admirably  illustrates 
the  colours.  The  daffodils 
are  of  gold  yellow,  with 
deep  green  leaves  and  a 
pale  blue  butterfly.  The 
second  panel  illustrating 
summer  has  the  pale  pink 
344. — -Han ging  Pincushion.  blossoms  of  the  wild  rose 

with  its  tender  green  leaves. 
The  two  butterflies  are  respectively  pale  yellow  and  gold  brown. 
Autumn  has  a  trail  of  major  convolvulus  with  its  rich  white  bell¬ 
flowers  and  graceful  leaves.  The  butterflies  here  are  resplendent 
in  gold  and  crimson  tints.  The  fourth  panel  representing 
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winter  shows  dark  crimson  chrysanthemums.  All  four  panels 
have  a  foreground  of  reedy  grass. 

Piano-Backs  are  useful  and  often  sell  well.  They  can  be  of 
a  variety  of  designs,  either  embroidered  or  painted.  If  the  latter, 
such  materials  as  satin,  velvet,  silk,  sateen,  or  linen  are  suitable, 
with  classical  subjects,  flowers,  river  or  lake  scenes,  flights  of 


345.— Mirror-Frame. 


birds,  Ac.,  painted  either  in  water  or  oil  colours.  Cretonne 
embroidery  is  very  suitable  for  this  purpose  also.  The  figures 
are  cut  out  of  cretonne  and  applied  on  Roman  sheeting  with  a 
few  stitches  in  coloured  silks.  The  veins  of  leaves,  Ac.,  require  this 
outlining,  but  it  should  not  be  overdone,  as  it  then  looks  heavy. 

Very  handsome  ornaments  for  the  conservatory  can  be 
made  by  painting  common  iron  pots,  standing  on  three  legs. 
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These  are  of  a  metallic  blue  shade,  probably  produced  in  their 
manufacture.  Flowers  painted  singly  or  in  groups  look  well,  so 


346. — Half  of  Screen. 


also  do  tinted  leaves.  They  should  not  be  hung  up,  as  their 
weight  makes  them  dangerous  in  case  of  a  fall. 

A  novelty  at  a  Bazaar  is  fairy  oak  or  chestnut  tree  grown 
in  water.  We  have  seen  some  of  these  offered  for  sale  in  the- 
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small  wicker  wall-baskets,  in  shape  resembling  a  French  peasant’s 
Jiotte.  For  an  acorn  a  hyacinth-glass  is,  perhaps,  the  best  to  use, 


347.—  Half  op  Screen. 

but  a  pickle-jar  may  be  substituted.  The  glass  must  be  nearly 
filled  with  water,  and  the  acorn  suspended  from  the  neck  of  the- 
glass,  not  quite  touching  the  water.  Until  the  sprouting  takes 
place  the  acorn  should  be  kept  in  the  dark,  after  which  it  is 
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treated  in  the  same  way  as  hyacinths.  Chestnuts  are  grown 
in  the  same  manner,  and  the  result  is  exceedingly  beau¬ 
tiful. 

Painting  on  White  Wood.— The  wood  necessary  for  this 
purpose  is  unpolished  chestnut.  In  its  natural  state  it  is  very 
white  in  appearance,  the  only  drawback  being  its  softness,  so 
that  in  sketching  or  tracing  a  design  care  must  be  taken  not 
to  lean  too  heavily  on  the  pencil.  When  choosing  the  wood 
procure  it  as  white  as  possible,  and  see  that  the  grain  of  it 
runs  lengthwise  and  straight.  When  the  design  is  drawn,  before 
commencing  the  painting  clean  the  wood  thoroughly  with  bread¬ 
crumbs,  and  while  colouring  place  a  piece  of  paper  beneath  the 
hand,  so  that  it  shall  not  soil  the  wood.  Be  sure  that  the  wood 
is  perfectly  clean  when  ready  for  polishing,  otherwise  the  marks 
will  show  clearly,  and  cannot  be  erased.  The  colours  should 
be  mixed  with  Chinese  white,  which  renders  them  opaque,  and 
a1  so  acts  as  a  preventive  against  their  sinking  into  the  wood. 
1 1  painting  reverse  the  order  which  is  set  down  for  transparent 
colours,  and  begin  with  dark  shades.  Work  up  the  different 
lights,  and  finally  put  in  the  high  lights.  Do  not  be  afraid  to 
apply  dark  colours  and  shades  ;  they  become  bright  when  the 
painting  is  varnished,  and  colours  such  as  Yandyke  brown  and 
crimson  lake  warm  up  and  heighten  the  brilliancy  of  the  picture. 
The  colours  can  be  obtained  either  in  small  tubes  or  cakes. 
The  ordinary  brushes  used  in  water-colour  painting  are  the  best 
to  employ,  although  some  artists  prefer  to  paint  in  body  colour 
with  brushes  used  in  painting  oils.  When  painted  the  wood 
should  be  polished  in  the  following  manner : — First  pass  over 
the  entire  wood  a  coating  of  patent  white  size ;  then  wait  until 
it  has  become  thoroughly  dry,  and  repeat  the  operation.  Be 
sure  it  is  dry  before  applying  the  varnish,  which  is  done  with  a 
large  soft  brush,  working  it  regularly  lengthwise,  or  from  top 
to  bottom ;  and  when  this  has  become  dry  another  coating  can 
be  applied,  working  the  brush  from  side  to  side.  This  process 
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may  be  continued  alternately  until  the  wood  is  as  polished  as 
may  be  desired.  The  white  spirit  varnish  is  the  best. 

Many  articles  for  the  drawing-room  and  toilet  may  be  thus 
decorated.  Blotting-pads  in  various  sizes  are  most  useful  for 
the  writing-table.  Stationery-cases  and  paper-knives  may  be 
added  to  complete  the  set.  Floral  designs  with  an  illuminated 
border,  which  should  correspond  throughout  the  set,  look  very 
Pretty*  Butterflies  and  birds,  from  their  gay  colours,  are  also 
appropriate  ;  and  small  landscapes  or  sea-views  look  exceedingly 
well  on  a  blotting-pad.  For  the  drawing-room  such  articles  as 
book-slides,  card-baskets,  and  stereoscopic-slide  boxes  may  be 
chosen.  For  the  toilet-table  there  are  glove,  handkerchief,  jewel, 
and  work  boxes,  suitably  lined  with  velvet  and  silk.  For  glove- 
boxes  an  ornamental  glove  is  a  pretty  design;  for  handkerchief- 
boxes  baskets  of  fruit  or  flowers  look  very  well.  Wide  borders 
of  one  colour,  such  as  dark  or  light  blue,  crimson,  scarlet,  black, 
or  brown,  set  oft  the  painting  in  the  centre.  Tea-caddies  in  white 
wood  look  exceedingly  handsome  when  covered  with  Chinese 
figures,  which  ought  to  be  painted  in  the  brightest  colours. 
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PAINTING  ON  VARIOUS 
MATERIALS. 

Painting  on  Ivory — Miniatures — Cliina-Painting — Painting  on  Terra-Cotta. 

Painting  on  Ivory. — This  is  a  delicate  and  most  artistic 
employment,  and  one  which  always  brings  good  returns  when 
successfully  managed.  The  first  thing  to  be  considered  is  the 
choice  of  the  ivory.  See  that  it  is  an  even  colour  throughout, 
not  one  part  of  a  deeper  tinge  of  yellow  than  another ;  then  hold 
it  up  so  that  the  light  may  shine  through  it,  and  by  this  means 
its  grain  becomes  more  clearly  apparent.  The  less  in  it  the 
better,  but  at  least  the  part  on  which  the  face  will  have  to  be 
drawn  should  be  free  from  any  strong  veins  or  markings ;  on 
the  outside  the  drapery  and  background  will  hide  any  thick 
lines  there  may  be,  but  the  softness  and  clearness  of  the  com¬ 
plexion  will  be  irretrievably  lost  if  a  heavy  grain  runs  through 
it.  Next  come  the  brushes,  which  must  be  of  the  best  quality, 
that  the  hairs  may  come  to  a  fine  point.  Red  sable  are  the  best 
to  use  for  the  work  ;  three  or  four  will  be  sufficient.  The  back¬ 
ground  and  drapery  will  require  one  or  two  good-sized  brushes ; 
one  of  a  medium  size  will  be  necessary  for  the  washes  of  the 
complexion  and  hair ;  another  rather  smaller  for  the  stippling 
process,  and  a  fine  one  for  the  touches  on  eyes,  eyebrows,  &c. 
An  artist  has  now-a-days  a  large  assortment  of  colours  laid  before 
him  at  the  artist’s  colourman’s,but  a  few  of  the  most  useful  only 
will  be  mentioned  here,  as  innumerable  shades  can  be  made  by 
the  mixture  of  two  or  more  colours,  and  a  great  variety  is  not 
to  be  desired  in  a  miniature  painting.  The  blues  that  will  be 
found  most  necessary  are  cobalt  and  ultramarine,  if  expense  is 
no  object,  otherwise  French  ultra  must  take  its  place,  though  it 
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will  not  give  so  transparent  or  brilliant  a  tint,  and  Prussian 
blue,  which  will  serve  for  the  draperies  and  shadows ;  pink 
madder,  vermilion,  light  red,  Venetian  red,  and  Indian  red. 
Oarmine  is  more  brilliant  than  pink  madder,  but  is  not  so  last¬ 
ing,  therefore  it  is  advisable  to  use  the  madder.  Indian  yellow, 
yellow  ochre,  and  Boman  ochre  (the  latter  is  useful  for  dark 
complexions),  sepia,  burnt  umber,  and  burnt  sienna  are  all 
suitable  colours  for  the  miniature-painter’s  palette.  Ivory  black 
and  Chinese  white  will  also  be  required.  Moist  colours  should 
be  procured,  and  half- sized  pans  are  preferable  to  the  larger 
sizes,  as  they  are  used  up  more  quickly,  and  in  consequence  not 
so  liable  to  become  dry  and  gritty.  A  good-sized  china  palette, 
a  drawing-board,  and  a  bottle  of  clear  gum  will  also  be  required. 
The  artist  having  now  all  materials  at  hand  must  place  his 
board  so  that  he  may  obtain  the  full  advantage  of  the  light  from 
the  north  falling  upon  the  drawing.  The  sketching  of  the  por¬ 
trait  should  be  done  with  Venetian  red,  and  the  outline  and  the 
form  of  features  must  be  carefully  given,  otherwise  the  likeness 
will  never  be  true  to  life.  No  amount  of  working  up  and  finish¬ 
ing  will  atone  for  neglect  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  work.  A 
good  likeness  depends,  firstly,  upon  the  correct  drawing  of  the 
features,  and,  secondly,  on  the  skilful  rendering  of  the  ex¬ 
pression.  If  the  portrait  is  to  be  taken  from  the  life  a  sketch 
should  first  be  made  on  paper  of  the  right  size,  as  it  is  easy  then 
to  determine  the  exact  position  it  is  to  occupy  on  the  ivory. 
None  but  a  clever  artist  should  attempt  to  begin  at  once  on  the 
ivory  without  first  making  a  sketch  to  serve  as  a  guide,  continual 
alteration  being  fatal  to  the  clearness  of  tint  that  is  one  of  the 
chief  charms  of  ivory-painting.  If  the  worker  has  not  had 
practice  in  portrait-painting  a  photograph  may  be  taken  as  a 
guide.  It  will  be  found  an  easy  plan,  if  such  is  the  case,  to  lay  the 
ivory  over  the  photograph,  and  through  its  semi-transparency 
the  features  will  be  found  sufficiently  visible  to  trace  off  with  a 
brush  and  Venetian  red.  It  must,  however,  be  carefully  perfected 
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afterwards.  A  third  plan  is  to  trace  off  the  sketch  or  photograph 
on  tracing-paper,  then  lay  it  exactly  in  the  right  position  on  the 
ivory,  and  slipping  the  red  transfer-paper  beneath  it,  to  go  over 
all  the  lines  with  a  tracing-point,  which  will  insure  a  perfect 
outline  in  red  on  the  ivory.  The  tracing-point  should  not  be 
leant  on  too  heavily  for  fear  of  scratching  the  ivory  through 
the  papers,  and  it  must  be  held  perfectly  upright  in  the  hand 
during  the  operation  or  the  lines  will  be  thick  and  blurred,  and 
in  small  tracings  the  thickness  or  fineness  of  a  line  makes  an 
important  difference.  When  the  entire  outline  is  completed 
remove  the  papers  and  go  over  the  whole  with  a  fine  brush  filled 
with  Venetian  red;  the  lines  should  be  clear  and  distinct,  but 
not  too  heavy,  otherwise  it  will  be  difficult  to  work  them  into 
the  washes,  and  the  outline  will  appear  hard.  On  no  account 
use  black  transfer-paper,  or  mark  the  ivory  with  pencil,  or  any 
other  colour  than  red.  It  will  be  impossible  to  hide  the  lines 
if  dark  colours  are  used,  but  the  red  will  blend  easily  into  the 
complexion  tints,  and  also  into  the  browns  for  the  hair  and  the 
drapery  colours,  so  that  it  will  not  be  apparent  when  the  paint¬ 
ing  is  completed.  The  ivory  being  semi-transparent  will  require 
backing  with  white  paper.  Take  the  whitest  writing-paper 
obtainable  and  cut  four  or  five  squares  of  a  larger  size  than  the 
ivory,  and  gum  them  together  at  the  top  only ;  then  gum  the 
ivory  on  them,  also  along  the  top  only.  If  it  were  to  be  gummed 
all  over  the  complexion  tints  would  be  spoiled,  as  the  gum  imparts 
a  clear  bluish  tone  that  could  not  be  got  rid  of  in  the  after¬ 
painting.  Lay  all  between  blotting-paper,  and  press  in  a  book 
until  perfectly  dry,  when  it  will  be  ready  for  the  first  washes. 

The  ivory  will  be  found  to  afford  quite  a  different  surface  to 
work  on  from  drawing-paper.  The  colours  are  not  absorbed  by 
it  as  by  the  paper,  and  here  one  or  two  points  may  be  specially 
noticed.  The  whole  painting  should  be  done  as  far  as  possible 
by  washes,  leaving  the  stippling  up  for  the  last  process.  By  the 
use  of  large  flat  washes  a  broad  style  is  given  to  the  picture 
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that  is  far  more  admirable  than  the  poor,  weak  effect  that  is 
produced  if  stippling  is  employed  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the 
work,  as  is  sometimes  done  under  the  false  impression  that  the 
miniature  will  thereby  appear  more  highly  finished.  The  whole 
painting  should  be  washed  in  before  any  one  part  is  completed. 
One  tint  acts  so  strongly  upon  another,  causing  it  to  look  lighter 
or  darker,  more  or  less  brilliant,  as  the  case  may  be,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  obtain  a  rich  harmonious  piece  of  colouring  unless 
the  head,  drapery,  and  background  are  all  worked  at  simul¬ 
taneously.  After  the  correct  drawing  of  the  features  we  have 
mentioned  the  expression  as  being  most  important,  and  to  a 
great  extent  it  depends  upon  the  former.  To  give  a  smile  to  the 
face  the  corners  of  the  mouth  will  have  to  be  slightly  raised, 
and  the  corners  of  the  eyelids  drawn  upwards  to  a  trifling  extent. 
On  the  drawing  of  the  nose  and  mouth  will  depend  the  sterner 
expression  that  some  faces  wear ;  the  drooping  eyelid  will  give  a 
soft,  dreamy  look ;  while  the  rounder,  more  open  eye  will  impart 
a  bright,  sparkling  glance ;  but  in  all  cases  one  muscle  of  the 
face  must  agree  with  another,  and  to  manage  this  cleverly  a 
knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  the  face  and  neck  is  indispensable. 
It  is  far  better  to  make  a  perfect  copy  of  a  photograph  than  to 
attempt  a  portrait  from  the  life  without  possessing  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  drawing. 

The  most  natural  fresh  tint  is  produced  by  Venetian  red, 
slightly  tinged  with  Indian  yellow  for  fair  complexions,  but  the 
Indian  yellow  must  give  place  to  Roman  ochre  when  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  represent  a  dark  complexion. 

Lay  on  a  wash,  and  leave  it  until  it  is  quite  dry ;  then  notice 
the  shadows,  and  wash  them  in  with  a  mixture  of  the  following 
colours:  cobalt,  pink  madder,  Indian  yellow,  and  Venetian  red. 
These  form  a  useful  tint  which  can  be  altered  and  modified  as 
the  occasion  demands  by  using  more  or  less  of  one  or  another 
of  the  colours.  Never  shade  a  face  too  strongly ;  dark  shadows 
give  a  livid  or  heavy  look,  according  to  their  tint,  which  is  most 
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unflattering  and  unnatural.  Careful  observation  will  show  that 
tbe  tone  of  tbe  shadows  differs  considerably  •  for  instance,  those 
under  the  eyebrows  and  nostrils  are  of  a  warmer  colour  than 
those  beneath  the  eyes ;  the  latter  require  a  more  purple  tint, 
while  the  former  need  the  addition  of  a  little  Indian  red  to  the 
shadow  colour.  The  shade  cast  by  the  fall  of  the  hair  on  the 
forehead  is  also  of  a  reddish  tinge.  So,  too,  the  local  colour  of 
the  face  is  not  throughout  of  the  same  hue ;  the  forehead  wears 
a  yellowish  colour  when  compared  with  the  cheeks  and  chin, 
while  the  shadows  of  the  lower  parts  of  the  face  are  of  a  pearly 
grey.  When  the  shadows  are  successfully  washed  in  they  must 
be  softened  off  into  the  local  colouring  with  a  delicate  wash  of 
peafl-grev,  made  with  cobalt  and  pink  madder,  toned  down  to 
the  requisite  shade  with  shadow  colour ;  light  red  and  cobalt  or 
ultramarine  also  produce  an  exquisite  soft  grey,  which  will  be 
found  suitable  at  this  period  of  the  painting.  The  bright  tints 
of  the  cheeks  and  lips  should  now  be  put  in  with  vermilion  and 
pink  madder.  The  upper  lip  will  have  a  little  shadow  colour 
mixed  with  the  above,  as  it  is  more  in  shadow  than  the  lower ; 
the  lights  on  the  lower  lip  should  be  left.  The  mouth  will, 
perhaps,  of  all  the  features,  be  found  the  most  difficult  to  render 
satisfactorily.  The  fulness  of  the  lower  lip,  that  is  so  beautiful 
in  nature,  must  be  gradually  shaded  to  give  roundness  of  form ; 
then  the  pearl-grey  will  again  be  called  into  use  to  join  it  to  the 
local  colouring  of  the  chin.  The  space  above  the  mouth  must 
be  covered  down  with  a  greyish  tint.  The  ear  is  of  a  pink  shade, 
which  can  be  produced  by  using  shadow  colour  brightened  with 
pink  madder ;  it  should  not  be  left  too  light  or  it  will  appear 
objectionably  prominent.  Our  best  attention  must  be  bestowed 
upon  the  eyes  ;  fine  brushes  are  used  for  the  work,  as  the  space 
is  so  small  and  the  painting  must  be  so  delicately  done.  The 
colouring  should  be  as  true  to  nature  as  the  artist  can  make  it. 
Cobalt  with  shadow  colour  will  do  for  some,  while  others  may 
require  the  mixture  of  cobalt  and  pink  madder.  For  brown 
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eyes,  burnt  sienna  modified  with  shadow  colour  until  the  right 
shade  is  obtained.  Black  is  never  admissible  for  darkening  the 
colour  of  the  eyes,  the  darkest  to  be  seen  being  never  more  than 
deep  brown — a  little  lake  and  sepia  may  be  added  if  necessary 
to  give  intensity,  but  much  of  the  depth  of  colouring  is  in 
nature  the  consequence  of  the  length  and  thickness  of  the  eye¬ 
lashes.  The  pupil  is  put  in  with  sepia  only.  The  lights  in  the 
eyes  must  be  left  unrepresented  until  the  painting  is  otherwise 
quite  complete  ;  they  are  then  marked  in  with  Chinese 
white. 

Lay  in  the  hair  with  broad,  free  strokes  of  the  brush,  and 
do  not  attempt,  even  in  the  finishing  process,  to  depict  single 
hairs,  or  it  will  appear  hard  and  unnatural;  rather  strive  to 
follow  the  form  of  the  separate  locks,  whether  waved,  curled,  or 
straight.  A  fair  child’s  hair  may  be  done  with  yellow  ochre  as 
the  local  colour ;  nut-brown  with  burnt  umber  and  lake  toned 
down  with  sepia;  dark-brown  with  sepia,  the  lights  purple. 
The  shadows  are  never  of  the  same  colour  as  the  hair.  As  in 
drapery  the  shadows  are  composed  of  different  colours  to  the 
local  colouring,  so  it  is  with  hair.  Purple  will  shade  chestnut " 
sepia,  dark  brown  and  light  hair. 

The  eyebrows  and  eyelashes  may  be  put  in  with  the  same  colour 
as  the  hair,  but  the  tint  will  require  strengthening,  as  they  are 
usually  of  a  darker  shade.  When  the  first  washes  have  been 
given  to  the  face  and  hair  the  colour  of  the  drapery  should  be 
decided.  In  life  one  chooses  for  the  dress  the  colour  most 
becoming  to  the  complexion ;  so  in  a  miniature  that  which 
heightens  and  throws  up  the  tint  of  face  and  hair,  most  effec¬ 
tively  should  be  employed.  There  is  no  prettier  style  than 
delicate  white  muslin  for  a  fair-complexioned  young  girl.  It 
will  require  no  first  wash,  as  the  ivory  itself  forms  a  creamy- 
white  ground  that  is  very  attractive,  and  all  that  is  needed  is  to 
make  out  the  form  of  the  folds  and  give  the  shades  with  shadow 
colour,  softening  them  off  to  the  ground  with  pearl-grey ;  the 
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high,  lights  will  require  Chinese  white.  Beautiful  effects  can  he 
produced  in  a  white  dress  by  introducing  various  colours  into 
the  reflections ;  Indian  red,  yellow  ochre,  and  even  black,  may  all 
be  broken  in,  while  ultramarine  and  light  red  produce  an 
exquisite  middle  tint.  The  flesh- colour  of  the  neck  and  arms, 
showing  through  the  clear  material,  is  yet  another  advantage 
that  is  gained  by  the  choice  of  white  muslin.  For  a  fair-haired 
boy  black  velvet  is  always  appropriate,  and  possesses  the  excel- 
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lence  of  never  appearing  old-fashioned.  A  velvet  jacket  with  a 
point  lace,  Irish  crochet,  or  lace-edged  lawn  collar  is  in  perfect 
taste  for  a  miniature.  Ivory  black  is  used  for  the  coat,  and  the 
lights  are  put  in  with  a  mixture  of  black  and  Chinese  white. 
Blue  draperies  are  not  desirable ;  they  give  a  cold  or  heavy  look 
to  the  picture,  while  the  artist’s  aim  should  be  to  make  it  either 
light  and  elegant  or  rich  and  glowing  in  colour.  An  amber 
dress  harmonises  well  with  a  maroon  background  for  a  person 
possessing  a  clear  olive  complexion.  The  shadows  of  white  lace 
and  the  pattern  should  be  given  with  a  greyish  tint. 
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The  choice  of  the  background  tint  will,  to  a  great  extent, 
decide  whether  the  artist  understands  the  art  of  contrasting 
colours  successfully  or  no.  His  one  object  at  this  juncture  is  to 
find  the  tint  which  will  accord  most  truly  with  the  rest  of  the 
picture,  and  which  will  aid  in  heightening  the  value  of  those 
tints  already  laid.  He  will  avoid  all  harsh  contrasts  and  strong 


oppositions  of  light  and  shade,  and  choose  colours  that  will 
enhance  and  not  overwhelm  the  tints  of  the  face  and  drapery. 
The  best  plan,  and  the  safest,  is  to  break  many  colours  together 
and  thus  find  a  background  tint  that  will  correspond  with  the 
other  shades.  A  drop  or  two  of  gum  may  be  mixed  with  the 
colour,  even  in  the  first  wash  for  the  background.  Lay  it  in  as 
evenly  as  possible,  not  going  over  the  same  part  twice  while  wet, 
or  it  will  dry  unequal.  It  is  not  usual  to  mix  gum  with  the 
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draperies  in  the  first  wash,  but  a  little  should  be  used  in  the 
finishing  processes. 

Now  return  to  the  face  and  dress  and  darken  any  part  that 
may  require  it  with  a  second  layer  of  colour,  but  the  outline 
must  still  be  as  carefully  kept  and  the  shape  of  the  shadows 
must  remain  unaltered.  Hold  the  picture  at  some  distance  from 
the  eye  and  try  to  consider  it  as  a  whole ;  by  this  means  it  will 
be  readily  seen  which  are  the  weakest  parts  that  require 
strengthening,  which  portions  standing  out  too  prominently 
require  softening,  and  which  colours  being  too  startling  require 
cooling. 

When  all  is  brought  into  harmony  the  finishing  process 
may  be  commenced.  Every  wash  must  of  necessity  be  more  or 
less  uneven  on  an  ivory  ground  in  consequence  of  its  unabsorbent 
nature,  therefore  stippling  is  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  filling 
uj)  the  small  interstices  that  are  left  by  the  brush,  and  thus  to 
render  the  wash  of  an  even  tint.  Fill  a  brush,  not  too  small, 
with  colour,  and  go  over  all  the  spots  that  are  left  too  light,  and 
those  that  may  be  found  too  dark  are  to  be  taken  out  with  the 
tip  of  a  clean  brush  and  filled  in  again  with  the  right  shade.  If 
any  hairs  or  small  particles  of  dust  are  found  on  the  tint  they 
must  be  removed  with  the  point  of  a  needle,  or  a  small  brush, 
and  the  space  that  will  inevitably  be  left  must  be  filled  up.  A 
hair  or  piece  of  dust  can  never  be  hidden  however  many  layers 
of  colour  are  washed  over  the  tint ;  it  will  always  be  raised  above 
and  be  darker  than  the  surrounding  parts.  The  whole  of  the 
flat  tints  will  need  the  stippling  process.  The  finishing  touches 
on  the  face  will  be  the  last  operation ;  a  fine  brush  is  needed, 
and  no  touch  should  be  given  carelessly,  as  they  are  intended  to 
strengthen  the  characteristic  expression  worn  by  the  sitter,  and 
materially  assist  in  making  the  portrait  lifelike.  Touches  of 
sepia,  with  a  little  gum  added,  will  be  required  on  the  corners 
of  the  eyes,  the  eyelashes,  and  the  darkest  parts  of  the  eyebrows ; 
the  same  colour,  mixed  with  pink  madder,  will  be  used  for  the 
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nostrils  and  'corners  of  the  lips  ;  and  lastly,  the  lights  in  the  eyes 
are  to  be  put  in  with  Chinese  white.  The  miniature  will  then 
be  completed.  A  plain,  simple  background  has  been  mentioned 
as  being  easier  of  management  to  a  beginner,  but  after  a  few 
trials  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  introduce  a  maroon  curtain,  a 
blue  sky,  or  even  in  a  large  ivory  a  piece  of  landscape.  The 
most  perfect  idea  of  a  background  for  a  delicate  miniature  is  one 
composed  solely  of  soft  fleecy  clouds,  with  blue  sky  shining  now 
and  again  through  the  openings.  A  very  pleasing  effect  is  given 
in  this  way.  Soft  neutral  greys  and  deep  red  browns  are  always 
safe  to  use,  and  furnish  a  rich,  luxurious  tone  that  throws  up 
the  subject  of  the  picture  into  full  relief.  Usually  the  head  and 
bust  alone  are  given  in  a  miniature,  but  when  more  of  the 
figure  is  drawn  the  limited  space  that  the  ivory  affords  allows 
of  only  a  half-length  unless  the  ivory  is  of  a  particularly  large 
size. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  miniatures  in  the  exhibition  before- 
mentioned  contained  two  half-lengths  by  Nathaniel  Hone.  The 
background  was  a  warm  grey  and  the  drapery  white  muslin ; 
two  children  would  look  charming  done  in  this  way,  one  carry¬ 
ing  a  basket  of  flowers  in  her  hand.  The  hands  are,  perhaps, 
the  most  difficult  to  draw  correctly,  and  can  only  be  well  done 
after  much  practice.  The  fingers  all  incline  towards  the  centre 
of  the  palm.  The  knuckles  in  an  adult’s  and  the  dimples  in  a 
child’s  hand  must  all  be  portrayed  in  their  exact  position. 
Here  again  the  study  of  anatomy  is  quite  necessary.  In  the 
colouring  of  the  hands  the  finger-tips  and  palms  will  be  of  a 
pinker  shade  than  the  rest  of  the  hand,  and  a  soft  transparent 
tint  must  separate  the  fingers  one  from  another,  to  be  after¬ 
wards  delicately  warmed  with  Indian  red.  The  arm  has  many 
shades  to  be  represented,  and  the  elbow  will  be  the  same 
exquisite  shade  of  pink  that  is  found  on  the  tips  of  the  fingers. 
The  tone  of  the  neck  and  throat  is  greyish,  but  must  not  be  of 
too  deep  a  shade  or  it  will  give  a  heavy  leaden  look.  A  few 
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words  on  mixing  colours  may  possibly  be  acceptable.  A  rich 
red  brown  can  be  produced  by  the  mixture  of  sepia,  lake,  and 
indigo,  and  many  browns  are  found  by  combining  green  and 
orange,  or  green  and  purple,  or  orange  and  purple.  A  great 
variety  of  greens  is  produced  by  mixing  blue  and  yellow.  A 
pale  green  is  made  witb  cobalt  and  gamboge ;  a  dark  green 
with  Indian  yellow  and  indigo  ;  an  emerald  green  with  gamboge 
and  Prussian  blue.  An  olive  green  requires  a  little  red  to  be 
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mixed  with  the  above  colours  ;  blue  and  burnt  sienna  also  pro¬ 
duce  a  fine  olive  green.  Purples  are  formed  of  combinations  of 
blue  and  red.  Cobalt  and  the  red  lakes,  pink  madder  and 
Prussian  blue,  carmine  and  indigo,  will  form  an  infinite  variety 
of  shades.  Mixed  orange  is  composed  of  red  and  yellow. 
Eaw  sienna  with  carmine  or  pink  madder  is  a  good  mixture. 
Cadmium  is  of  itself  a  beautiful  orange  tone  which  can  be 
further  intensified  by  combining  it  with  carmine.  Greys  are 
principally  found  by  mixing.  Light  red  and  ultramarine,  or 
cobalt  and  pink  madder,  modified  with  shadow  colour,  will  form 
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a  grey.  A  mixed  black  is  made  with  lake,  indigo,  and  gamboge. 
The  plush  frames  that  are  at  present  so  fashionable  are  very 
suitable  for  ivory  miniatures,  and  so  also  are  the  plain  velvet ; 
but  those  on  which  flowers  are  worked  or  painted  should  be 
studiously  avoided;  the  flowers  are  sure  to  detract  from  the 
prominence  that  should  belong  to  the  portrait  and  distract  the 
thoughts  that  should  be  concentrated  on  it.  A  frame  should 
invariably  be  simple  and  never  overpower  what  it  surrounds. 

China-Painting. — A  good  sale  is  always  commanded  by 
well-painted  tiles,  plates,  &c.  There  are  two  methods  of 
painting  on  china — under-glaze  and  over-glaze ;  the  latter  pro¬ 
cess  is  the  easier  and  most  generally  adopted  by  amateurs, 
though  it  is  by  no  means  so  high  a  class  of  work  as  the  under¬ 
glaze. 

In  over-glaze  painting  the  mediums  required  are  rectified 
spirits  of  turps,  fat  oil,  and  spike  oil  of  lavender.  The  first  can 
be  obtained  of  any  chemist  at  very  small  cost.  The  spike  oil 
of  lavender  can  also  be  bought  of  the  chemist ;  the  fat  oil  is 
really  only  evaporated  spirits  of  turps.  It  can  easily  be  pre¬ 
pared  at  home,  or  can  be  purchased  ready  for  use.  If  you  wish 
to  make  it  yourself,  put  a  small  portion  of  turpentine  into  a 
perfectly  clean  saucer,  and  have  it  exposed  to  the  air  in  a  place 
where  it  will  not  get  very  dusty.  In  about  twenty-four  hours 
the  spirit  will  have  evaporated,  and  what  remains  will  be  thick 
and  sticky.  You  must  then  add  a  very  little  more  turpentine, 
again  leaving  it  exposed  to  the  air.  You  go  on  adding  more 
spirit  and  allowing  it  to  evaporate  until  you  have  enough  oil  to 
begin  to  use  from ;  and  in  order  not  to  let  your  supply  run 
short,  each  day  add  a  few  more  drops.  By  remembering  to  do 
this  you  will  always  have  a  medium  at  hand  whenever  you 
want  it.  The  colours  used  are  either  in  powder  or  prepared  in 
tubes.  The  tube- colours  being  already  prepared  do  not  require 
any  addition  of  fat  oil.  The  oil  of  lavender  is  chiefly  useful 
for  keeping  moist  colours  mixed  on  your  palette,  and  is  very 
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good  for  soft  and  graduated  effects  ■  by  finely  working  up  a 
muck  softer  effect  for  backgrounds  and  distances  can  be  obtained 
than  witb  only  turps  as  a  medium. 

In  over-glaze  painting  tbe  design  must  first  be  carefully 

traced  on  the  plate  or 
tile  to  be  painted;  no 
preparation  of  the  china 
is  required  for  over¬ 
glaze  ware  as  in  under¬ 
glaze.  The  tracing  of  a 
design  is  very  simple 
work,  consisting  only 
in  making  a  careful 
tracing  of  the  subject 
you  wish  to  paint  on 
tracing  -  paper  with  a 
hard  pencil — an  H  is 
the  best  for  this  work. 
When  the  tracing  is 
quite  completed  lay  it 
on  the  plate  or  tile  with 
a  piece  of  red  or  black 
transfer  -  paper  under¬ 
neath,  between  the 
tracing  and  the  plate ; 
then  retrace  with  an 
ivory  or  hard-pointed 
bit  of  wood  or  very  hard 
pencil. 

The  laying  on  of 
washes.,  must  be  practised,  as  with  amateurs  these  are  apt, 
instead  of  presenting  quite  flat  surfaces,  to  lie  in  ridges  and 
lines  of  colour.  To  avoid  this  sort  of  patchy  appearance  your 
brush  must  be  filled  evenly  and  fully,  then  it  should  be  passed 
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over  as  much  of  the  surface  you  require  to  spread  with  colour 
as  possible,  and  avoid  all  touching  up,  but  lay  the  best  brush¬ 
ful  on  a  fresh  place.  A  wash  must  never  be  gone  over  again 
while  wet,  but  you  must 
wait  until  it  is  tho¬ 
roughly  dry. 

You  should  be  par¬ 
ticular  in  choosing  your 
brushes.  Especially  in 
your  outliners ”  see 
that  they  have  fine 
points  and  that  the  hair 
in  them  is  long  enough  ; 
reject  any  brush  in 
which  the  hairs  have  a 
tendency  to  come  out, 
and  avoid  very  cheap 
brushes.  The  brushes 
of  different  sizes  for 
sketching  in,  shading, 

Ac.,  must  be  carefully 
selected.  For  flat  sur¬ 
faces  and  ground-work, 
round,  stumpy  brushes 
with  short  hair,  called 
dabblers,  are  used. 

S tipplers  are  of  badger 
hair,  and  are  very  useful 
for  softening  the  edges 

of  clouds,  complexions,  352— Painted  Teeea-Cotta  Vase. 

Ac.  While  your  painting 
is  wet  you  must  carefully  keep  it  from  any  dust,  as  the  slightest 
particle  spoils  the  effect  when  fired  by  blurring  it.  In  using 
enamel  you  must  be  more  careful  than  ever,  as  dust  spoils  the 
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purity  of  tire  colour  directly.  When  your  tiles  or  plates  are 
quite  finished,  in  sending  them  to  be  fired  avoid  packing  them 
in  any  cotton  substance,  as  it  would  very  probably  stick  to  the 
paint  and  be  almost  impossible  to  move  without  injuring  the 
work.  Neither  should  china-paintings  be  packed  in  a  wet  state, 
as  then  the  colours  run.  The  best  way  is  to  cut  strips  of  stout 
cardboard  and  lay  across  the  plate,  keeping  them  in  place  with 
string,  and  then  wrap  in  paper,  or  else  fix  the  plate  in  a  card¬ 
board  box  with  a  lid. 

When  the  amateur  has  become  a  proficient  in  the  easier 
over-glaze  painting,  the  attention  should  be  turned  to  working 
on  the  under-glaze.  To  begin  with,  it  is  more  expensive,  the 
result  is  more  satisfactory  when  successful,  but  it  is  a  higher 
class  and  more  difficult  style  of  painting,  the  ware  itself  is 
more  expensive,  and  when  worked  on  has  to  undergo  more 
severe  firing  and  the  additional  trial  of  glazing.  “  Biscuit,”  or 
ware  in  its  unglazed  state,  is  more  or  less  absorbent,  and  it  has 
to  be  prepared  or  “  stopped”  before  it  can  be  worked  on  at  all. 
This  is  generally  done  by  brushing  it  over  with  a  thin  coat  of 
gum  and  water,  which  gives  an  artificial  surface  to  work  on, 
but  is  eaten  away  in  the  process  of  firing.  When  the  ware  is 
ready  to  draw  on  the  design  must  be  traced  as  in  over-glaze 
painting ;  it  must  be  remembered,  though,  that  every  mark  takes 
effect  and  cannot  be  well  rubbed  out  or  altered ;  extra  care  is 
therefore  necessary  in  sketching  in  or  tracing  the  design.  The 
colours  used  are  different  to  those  required  for  over-glaze ;  they 
only  come  to  their  full  brightness  after  the  firing  of  the  plate, 
being  developed  by  the  strong  heat  employed  to  fuse  the  glazs>, 
and  also  by  the  action  of  the  melted  glaze  on  them.  Experience 
is  therefore  needed  in  working  with  under-glaze  colours,  because 
some  colours  in  the  kiln  burn  away  completely,  and  some  alter 
so  much  that  the  design  is  probably  spoiled  by  the  tints  being 
darker  than  intended  or  else  very  much  lighter.  Greens, 
browns,  and  black  fire  out  much  more  than  other  colours,  and 
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have  therefore  to  be  put  on  more  strongly.  Mediums  are 
required  in  under-glaze  as  well  as  in  over-glaze ;  water  and 
u turps”  are  both  used;  “  turps”  is  the  most  generally  adopted. 
If  water  is  used,  then  the  ware  need  not  be  prepared  with  gum 
as  described.  The  great  difficulty  to  contend  with  is  in  the 
colours  turning  so  much  during  firing ;  for  example,  manganese 
brown  turns  purple  when  fired;  cobalt  becomes  brown  or 
brownish  grey ;  blue  of  a  turquoise  tint  becomes  slate  colour. 

If  you  have  used  turpentine  as  a  medium  your  plate  must 
be  “  half-fired”  before  being  glazed,  then  when  it  is  glazed  you 
can,  if  necessary,  retouch  it  with  over-glaze  colours  and  have  it 
fired  again.  Most  people  do  this,  as  should  an  outline  fail  or 
any  mistake  appear,  it  can  be  rectified  without  much  trouble. 
When  white  is  used  it  is  always  put  on  the  last  thing ;  thus  in 
painting  white  flowers  or  dresses  the  shades  are  first  put  in, 
and  then  the  lights  added  with  white  enamel. 

Heads,  figure  subjects,  and  landscapes  are  more  satisfactory 
when  done  on  the  under-glaze;  but  they  are  nearly  always 
retouched  with  over-glaze  colours  and  then  finally  fired. 

Flowers  are  best  finished  as  much  as  possible  for  the  first 
firing,  as  when  touched  up  and  re-fired  they  lose  much  of 
the  gloss,  which  is  one  of  the  great  features  of  under-glaze 
work.  The  method  of  laying  on  colour  is  followed  in  precisely 
the  same  way  in  each  style  of  painting.  In  flower-painting 
the  leaves  are  first  done,  the  lightest  tints  being  put  in,  the 
places  where  the  darker  shading  comes  being  left,  to  be  filled  in 
afterwards.  The  flowers  are  done  in  the  same  way,  light  tints 
being  laid  in  first  and  darker  shades  afterwards,  unless  in  the 
case  of  white  flowers,  when  the  shades  are  washed  in  first,  and 
the  lights  added  afterwards.  The  whole  outline  should  be  gone 
over  the  last  thing,  whatever  your  design  may  be,  as  this  causes 
it  to  appear  distinct  after  firing.  One  of  the  chief  beauties  of 
china-painting  is  the  perfectness  and  boldness  of  outline — it 
gives,  as  it  were,  character  to  the  whole. 
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For  painting  Leads  on  cLina  they  sLould  Lave  backgrounds, 
simple  plain  colours,  or  perhaps  an  artist  curtain,  but  certainly 
there  should  be  some  device  to  throw  up  the  head  in  relief. 
After  the  head  has  been  outlined,  this  background  should  be 

laid  on  in  broad  washes ;  when  dry 
add  the  shadows,  but  do  not  commence 
the  shading  of  the  head  until  the 
ground  is  thoroughly  dry,  then  proceed 
to  shade  it  in,  using  the  dabbler  to 
soften  off  the  shading.  In  landscapes, 
wash  in  your  skies  first  before  touching 
the  rest.  One  of  the  chief  things  to 
be  observed  in  china-painting,  whether 
on  under-glaze  or  over-glaze,  is  cleanli¬ 
ness.  Brushes,  palettes,  knives,  and 
every  article  used  must  be  scrupulously 
clean,  and  always  kept  in  that  con¬ 
dition — brushes  when  used  for  one 
colour  should  be  washed  out  before 
being  dipped  into  another.  No  brush 
should  be  left  in  a  dirty  state,  but 
should  be  washed  out  in  turpentine, 
and  afterwards  dipped  in  rectified 
spirits  of  tar  and  rubbed  in  a  little 
drop  of  fat  oil  on  a  perfectly  clean 
plate  or  slab*,  this  keeps  a  brush 
soft.  When  you  require  to  use  it 
again  it  must  be  washed  in  spirits 
of  turpentine  before  you  begin  to 
paint. 

Painting  on  Terra-Cotta. — This  is  an  easy  and  profitable 
work,  unattended  by  the  risks  involved  in  china-painting.  For 
the  various  kinds  of  terra-cotta,  oil,  water,  or  china  colours  may 
be  employed.  When  china  colours  are  used  the  article  must  be 
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fired.  The  black  terra-cotta  will  not  bear  firing,  therefore  china 
colours  are  useless  for  it.  The  black  terra-cotta  shows  up  designs 
more  effectively  than  either  red  or  cream- white.  Oil-colours  are 
easier  to  paint  with  on  terra-cotta,  and  also  more  effective.  For 
painting  with  oil-colours  red  sable  and  bristles  brushes  of  various 
sizes  are  requisite,  tube-colours  and  megilp  to  dilute  the  colours. 
Roberson’s  medium  is 
sometimes  employed  in¬ 
stead  of  megilp.  The  de¬ 
sign  must  be  sketched  with 
white  chalk  or  paint  on 
black  terra-cotta,  on  red 
or  cream  with  a  black-lead 
pencil.  Care  must  be  taken 
in  drawing  the  design  that 
it  is  clear  and  well  defined. 

The  painting  is  done  pre¬ 
cisely  as  on  canvas.  While 
the  colours  are  wet  any 
mistake  can  be  removed 
by  rubbing  with  a  bit  of 
cotton  wool,  but  when  dry 
they  require  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  turpentine  with 
great  carefulness.  For  red 
or  cream  grounds  the 
colours  require  the  admix¬ 
ture  of  flake  white,  using 
the  medium  for  the  purpose, 
evenly  and  left  to  dry.  The 
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They  are  then  laid  on  thickly  and 
shading  is  done  when  the  founda¬ 
tion  is  thoroughly  dry,  but  the  flake  white  is  no  longer  required. 
The  pencil  marks  can  be  easily  rubbed  out  with  indiarubber 
after  the  finished  painting  is  dry.  A  wash  of  copal  varnish  renders 
the  colours  more  brilliant,  and  allows  the  article  to  be  washed. 
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Painting  with  water-colonrs  is  a  more  difficult  process  than 
with  oils,  since  their  transparent  nature  requires  hacking.  The 
design  must  therefore  he  coated  with  size,  which  can  he  obtained 
of  any  artist’s  colourman.  When  the  size  is  perfectly  dry  the 
design  must  he  sketched  with  Chinese  white,  and  an  added 
brilliancy  is  imparted  to  the  painting  if  those  portions  which  are 
to  he  painted  with  bright  colours  are  first  touched'  with  the 
same.  When  this  is  perfectly  dry  the  painting  may  he  begun. 
Moist  water-colours  mixed  with  the  medium  are  best.  All  the 
details  are  similar  to  those  of  ordinary  water-colour  drawing. 
The  whole  design  should  receive,  when  dry,  a  coating  of  the 
medium,  and  when  this  is  dry,  another  of  the  best  copa 
varnish. 

The  designs  for  painting  on  terra-cotta  are  innumerable 
Gold  and  silver  fans  on  a  black  ground  look  well,  as  also  do 
ferns,  ivy,  and  vines,  overlying  each  other.  Flowers  look  well  on 
black  terra-cotta,  no  matter  what  colour,  but  the  red  and  cream 
grounds  admit  only  of  certain  varieties.  Terra-cotta  is  now  to 
be  obtained  in  delicate  shades  of  pink,  pale  green,  yellow,  &c. 
These  furnish  backgrounds  suitable  to  almost  every  variety. 
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TAPESTRY-PAINTING. 

Canvas — Sketching  the  Design — Pigments — Brushes — Subjects. 

Though  the  introduction  of  tapestry-painting  in  England 
is  a  new  thing  to  the  nineteenth  century,  it  is  not  by  any 
means  a  new  art.  In  France  it  appears  to  have  led  a  fitful 
life  for  many  years.  As  early  as  the  time  of  King  Clovis  we 
read  how,  on  the  occasion  of  his  renunciation  of  Paganism  and 
baptism  into  the  Christian  faith,  the  streets  were  “  overhung 
with  painted  cloths.”  Shakspeare  also  makes  mention  of 
“  painted  cloths,”  and  Mr.  Lewis  Day  tells  us  how  that  at 
Kheims  specimens  of  fifteenth-century  tapestry-painting  in 
admirable  preservation  are  still  in  existence. 

This  old  art  is  perfectly  within  the  reach  of  any  one  of  an 
artistic  turn  of  mind.  Like  porcelain,  it  admits  of  every  branch 
of  drawing — figures,  heads,  landscapes,  and  flowers.  Portraits 
can  be  painted  most  successfully,  while  a  glance  at  the  old  embroi¬ 
dered  tapestries  at  once  shows  how  singularly  fitted  tapestry¬ 
painting  is  for  the  representation  of  great  historical  subjects,  or 
any  scenes  in  which  figures  and  architecture  are  conspicuous. 
Landscapes  on  a  large  scale  perhaps  require  the  most  careful 
handling.  Those  who  admire  the  gay  French  style  can  produce 
some  very  exact  copies  by  means  of  tapestry-painting.  In 
flower-painting  there  is  an  unlimited  field  for  the  tapestry- 
painter,  whether  the  subject  be  treated  from  a  natural  or  con¬ 
ventional  point  of  view.  The  most  lovely  natural  designs  can 
be  made  from  ferns,  reeds,  palms,  and  grasses ;  and  when  the 
artist  comes  to  the  delineation  of  flowers  those  soft  velvety 
touches,  which  in  many  flowers  are  such  a  peculiar  charm,  can 
be  reproduced  to  perfection. 

Effect  is  a  point  which  has  to  be  carefully  thought  of  by  the 
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tapestry-painter,  the  more  so  as  in  tapestry-painting  what  is 
once  done  cannot  be  undone,  the  pigments  used  being,  in  fact, 
dyes.  This  is  the  one  difficulty  in  tapestry-painting — a  difficulty 
which,  perhaps,  is  felt  more  by  those  already  experienced  in  oil 
and  water  colours  than  by  the  novice  who  is  altogether  un¬ 
acquainted  with  the  art  of  painting.  There  must  be  no  trying 
of  effects  save  on  the  margin  or  on  a  separate  piece  of  canvas,  for 
whatever  colour  is  laid  on  the  picture  there  it  remains.  For  the 
same  reason  great  care  must  be  exercised  that  no  blots  or  splut- 
terings  are  made. 

The  canvas  can  be  purchased  either  by  the  yard  or  piece. 
It  is  of  different  textures,  fine,  medium,  and  coarse.  The  fine 
canvas  is  best  suited  for  small  work  where  great  finish  is  required, 
the  others  for  hangings,  screens,  &c.  Having  procured  the 
canvas  it  must  be  stretched.  If  it  is  a  small  piece  it  can  be 
stretched  very  well  on  an  embroidery-frame ;  but  for  large  sub¬ 
jects  a  stretcher — the  same  as  used  for  oil-painting — is  required. 
Lay  the  canvas  flat  out  on  a  table,  put  the  stretcher  on  to  it? 
taking  care  to  place  it  exactly  in  the  middle  and  straight  with 
the  rib  of  the  canvas.  If  possible  let  the  canvas  be  two 
inches  wider  every  way  than  the  stretcher  to  allow  its  being 
doubled  back  over  the  stretcher — as  this  greatly  facilitates  the 
process  of  lacing — and  then  lace  together,  by  means  of  a  packing- 
needle  and  some  twine,  the  opposite  sides.  It  is  as  well  during 
this  operation  to  look  at  the  picture- side  once  or  twice  in  order 
to  be  quite  sure  the  canvas  is  stretched  quite  straight.  The 
canvas  should  be  well  stretched,  but  not  too  tightly,  in  case  the 
contraction  of  the  material,  after  it  has  been  moistened  by  the 
colour,  should  cause  it  to  give  way.  Any  little  creases  that 
remain  will  disappear  in  the  course  of  painting.  Of  course  the 
canvas  could  be  nailed  on  the  stretcher,  but  by  the  method  of 
lacing  any  lady  can  stretch  her  own  canvas,  and  many  different 
sizes  and  shapes  of  canvas  can  be  stretched  on  one  frame  without 
in  any  way  injuring  it. 
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Now  comes  the  sketching  or  transferring  the  design;  If  the 
artist  is  unable  to  sketch  her  own  she  can  try  original  ones.  The 
design  must  be  laid  on  the  canvas  and  pricked  and  pounced  in 
the  usual  way.  As  this  may  not  be  known  to  all,  the  f  olio  win  gr 
directions  will  explain  it : — The  entire  outline  of  the  design 
(which  may  be  on  tracing  or  any  other  kind  of  paper)  must  be 
pricked  with' a  needle-point.  When  this  is  done  place  the  design 
on  the  canvas  and  pin  it  down ;  then  take  your  pouncer,  which, 
is  filled  with  fine  charcoal  or  powdered  colour,  and  dab  or  dust- 
all  over  your  perforated  outline.  The  pouncer  is  easily  made 
by  half-filling  a  thick  muslin  bag  with  charcoal  or  soot,  and 
tying  it  tightly  round.  The  upper  part  of  the  bag  serves  as  su. 
handle,  and  the  whole  thing  looks,  and  is  used  in  the  dabbing- 
process,  very  much  like  a  mallet.  On  removing  the  design  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  charcoal  has  penetrated  the  pricked  holes,, 
and  left  the  outline  dotted  on  the  canvas.  A  little  experience  is 
wanted  in  determining  the  exact  distance  at  which  each  prick 
should  be  from  the  other,  as  if  pricked  too  closely  the  charcoal 
runs  from  one  hole  to  the  other  and  the  clear  outline  is  lost.. 
For  small  designs  on  fine  canvas  the  outline  can  be  traced  in  the 
usual  way  by  inserting  between  the  tracing  and  the  canvas  a, 
sheet  of  carbon  paper,  and  then  going  firmly  over  the  outline 
with  a  hard,  pointed  pencil.  This  last  process,  however,  is  feasible 
only  for  small  designs ;  all  large  ones  must  be  transferred  to  the 
canvas  by  means  of  pouncing  and  pricking. 

Special  pigments  are  required  for  tapestry-painting,  and 
some  thirty  have  been  prepared.  They  are  put  up  in  wide¬ 
necked  bottles  at  sixpence  or  a  shilling,  the  larger  containing- 
at  least  three  times  the  quantity  of  the  smaller.  The  only- 
colour  which  is  not  of  this  uniform  price  is  carmine,  and  that  is 
expensive,  being  just  double.  It  must  be  understood  that  these 
colours  are  liquid.  The  colours  can  be  bought  ready  prepared,, 
but  this'r  is  not  really  necessary,  as  a  little  experience  soo a 
teaches  the  true  effect  of  the  pure  colours.  But  it  is  as  well  at 
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once  to  state  tliat  in  mixing  colours  some  slight  amount  of  dis¬ 
appointment  is  unavoidably  met  with,  as  the  chemical  action 
that  results  on  the  mixture  of  some  of  them  is  not  wholly 
pleasing.  Some  colours  appear  to  eat  up  others ;  the  results, 
however,  are  instantaneous,  and  in  a  very  short  time  the  artist 
learns  what  combinations  to  avoid.  It  is  impossible  to  lay 
down  hard  and  fast  lines  about  the  mixing  of  colours  ;  but,  as  a 
general  rule,  the  artist  will  find  that  great  care  must  be  taken 
about  the  mixing  of  all  pinks  and  of  indigo — these  are  very 
powerful  colours,  and  also  require  much  judicious  treatment  when 
used  pure.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  colours  used  in 
tapestry-painting  are  dyes  in  reality,  their  peculiar  property 
consisting  in  staining  the  canvas,  not  in  resting  on  it  as  in  oils, 
and  though  they  are  named  after  the  similar  pigments  used  in 
oil  and  water  colour,  they  are  not  these  colours,  but  only  the  tints 
approximating  to  them.  As  the  colours  required  by  the  artist 
depend  so  entirely  on  the  subject,  whether  it  be  figure,  land¬ 
scape,  or  flower  that  is  to  be  painted,  we  append  a  list  of  the 
prepared  colours  from  which  the  artist  can  ehoose.  Those 
colours  printed  in  italics  are  the  most  useful  of  all  that  are 
required  for  general  work  : — 

Prussian  Blue,  French  Ultramarine,  Turquoise  Blue,  Vegetable  Green, 
Emerald  Green,  Hooker’s  Green,  Printemps  Green,  Vandyke  Brown,  Burnt 
Sienna,  Burnt  Umber,  Italian  Yellow,  Deep  Chrome,  Light  Chrome,  Raw 
Sienna,  Yellow  Ochre,  Indigo,  Cobalt,  Black,  Purple,  Violet,  Sepia,  Vermilion, 
Carmine,  Scarlet,  Rose  Pink,  Crimson  Lake,  Pink  Madder,  Red  Broivn, 
Payne’s  Grey,  Cadmium. 

As  we  have  said,  it  is  not  at  all  essential  to  begin  with  all  these 
colours :  for  a  simple  design  six  colours  have  been  known  to 
suffice.  With  thirteen  colours  a  great  deal  may  be  done.  The 
following  combinations  may  perhaps  be  of  use : — Yellow  ochre, 
sepia,  and  vermilion  give  a  very  good  imitation  of  burnt  sienna : 
by  a  mixture  of  sepia,  crimson  lake,  and  black,  Vandyke  brown 
is  produced.  Indigo  can  be  got  by  a  mixture  of  French  ultra- 
marine,  vegetable  green,  and  black ;  brown  madder  by  mixing 
sepia  and  crimson  lake ;  and  violets  and  purples  are  found  in  the 
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usual  way  by  a  mixture  of  pinks,  reds,  and  blues,  with  sometimes 
a  dasb  of  yellow  ocbre  to  tone  it  down.  With  regard  to  greens 
many  colours  can  be  used  raw  and  run  one  into  the  other,  pro¬ 
ducing  pretty  graduated  shades  in  the  leaves;  but  a  very  good 
olive  green  can  be  obtained  by  a  mixture  of  Prussian  blue  and 
raw  sienna ;  and  what  is  known  as  Hooker’s  green  can  be  fairly 
imitated  by  a  mixture  of  vegetable  green,  cadmium,  and  light 
chrome.  This  latter  is  a  most  useful  green  for  filling  in  white 
spots  in  a  background  of  foliage ;  it  helps  to  mass  the  colours 
together,  and  yet  from  its  transparent  character  does  not  destroy 
the  effect  of  the  work  already  done.  The  degree  of  perfection 
to  which  these  mixtures  approach  the  original  prepared  colours 
depends  upon  the  artist’s  sense  of  Colour,  as  she  must  use  her 
own  judgment  with  regard  to  proportion.  The  beginner  should 
never  mix  colours  pure  and  simple,  but  first  strongly  dilute 
them  with  water ;  by  this  means  their  relative  strength  is  learnt, 
and  the  colours  are  not  unnecessarily  wasted.  Crimson  lake 
will  be  found  to  require  diluting  with  much  more  water  than 
most  other  colours. 

In  tapestry- painting  it  is  almost  more  essential  than  in  other 
kinds  of  painting  to  keep  the  colours  perfectly  clean,  and  for 
this  reason,  although  the  bottles  in  which  the  colours  are  sold 
are  made  with  wide  necks  in  order  to  allow  of  a  large 
brush  being  dipped  into  them,  it  is  better  never  to  put  the 
brush,  unless  it  is  a  new  one,  into  the  bottle.  A  brush  only 
partly  cleaned  will  ruin  the  whole  contents  of  a  bottle,  and  if 
once  the  pure  colours  in  the  bottle  get  mixed  it  is  impossible  to 
carry  on  tapestry-painting,  as  the  colours  do  not  dry  to  the  same 
tints  as  when  first  put  on. 

For  mixing  the  colours  in,  saucers  or  wineglasses  are  the  best 
utensils.  Any  old  cracked  or  chipped  saucer  or  wineglass  with 
broken  stem  is  available,  and  as  a  great  number  are  requisite 
the  artist  will  be  glad  to  make  use  of  them  in  preference  to  the 
expense  of  new  ones  exclusively  bought  for  the  purpose. 
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Before  using  the  colours  on  canvas  it  will  be  found  that  they 
must  be  diluted  with  water.  In  flower-painting  some  of  the 
colours  are  used  pure,  notably  the  yellow  stamens  of  a  lily,  but 
by  the  use  of  diluted  colours  on  the  wet  canvas  the  softest 
-effects  and  most  charming  gradations  of  colour,  which  are  an 
especial  feature  in  tapestry-painting,  can  be  produced. 

The  brushes  used  in  tapestry-painting  are  similar  to  those 
used  in  oil-painting ;  but  besides  the  sable  and  hog  tools  with 
which  the  artist  is  familiar,  some  little  blunt  hog-brushes  are 
wanted  for  rubbing  in  the  colour  in  foliage  and  on  surfaces 
requiring  an  even  mean  of  colouring.  A  large  hog-brush,  more 
after  the  manner  of  a  stencilling-brush,  is  very  useful  for  rub¬ 
bing  in  backgrounds,  but  a  brush  of  this  size  is  only  absolutely 
necessary  when  the  artist  is  engaged  on  a  large  canvas.  Four 
good  sable-brushes  of  different  sizes  for  outlining  and  fine  work, 
and  six  hog-brushes  of  three  different  sizes,  together  with  four 
blunt  hog-brushes,  are  enough  to  begin  with,  though  the  number 
of  brushes  required  depends  entirely  on  the  artist’s  method  of 
painting. 

By  plunging  the  brushes  into  w~ater  immediately  after 
they  have  been  used,  whilst  they  are  still  wet  with  colour,  they 
cam  be  cleared  of  a  good  deal  of  the  dye  and  used  again  for 
■different  colours ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  colour  is  allowed  to 
dry  into  them  they  become  permanently  stained,  although, 
from  the  fact  of  the  colour  being  a  fast  stain,  it  does  not  spoil 
them  for  future  use.  To  better  illustrate  the  advantages  of 
keeping  the  brushes  clean,  it  is  exceedingly  unpleasant  and 
distracting  to  the  eye  to  be  rubbing  in  a  bright  clear  blue  sky 
with  a  brush  that  is  stained  a  violent  vermilion.  No  turpentine 
or  soap  is  used  in  cleaning  the  brushes. 

It  must  be  well  remembered  that  all  parts  of  the  design  that 
eventually  are  intended  to  appear  white  must  be  left  untainted, 
as  in  the  true  tapestry-painting  no  white  pigment  is  admissible. 
This  is,  perhaps,  the  one  difficulty  the  artist  who  has  painted  in 
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oils  or  water-colours  finds  on  coming  to  the  colouring  in  tapestry¬ 
painting.  The  use  of  the  knife  or  the  easy  habit  of  keeping  on, 
in  season  and  out  of  season,  all  kinds  of  body  colours  on  water¬ 
colour  drawings,  has  given  rise  to  a  way  of  thinking  that  the 
leaving  of  lights  in  a  picture  is  a  matter  of  no  importance.  This 
theory,  however,  will  not  hold  good  in  tapestry-painting,  in 
which  body  colour  is  not  permissible,  and  where  the  colours  or 
dyes,  when  once  put  in,  defy  the  utmost  exertion  of  the  artist  to 
eradicate  them.  But  though  the  colours  when  once  put  in  can 
never  be  wholly  taken  out,  their  power  can  be  greatly  reduced  in 
some  cases  by  scrubbing.  For  instance,  if  a  mistake  be  made  in 
the  colouring,  or  a  wet  brush  falls  on  the  canvas,  scrub  the  place 
at  once  with  a  dry  rag,  and  when  you  have  got  off  as  much 
colour  as  you  can  by  that  means,  then  wet  the  canvas  and  scrub 
it  with  a  hard  hog-brush.  If  this  produces  no  effect  have  re¬ 
course  to  a  tooth  or  nail  brush.  This  process,  most  likely,  will 
have  to  be  repeated  for  several  days,  and  even  then  it  may  not 
prove  very  successful,  but  in  more  than  one  case  the  strength 
of  the  intrusive  colour  has  been  so  much  reduced  by  this  method 
that  it  has  been  made  to  blend  with  the  picture,  and  in  the  end 
in  no  way  diminish  the  effect  of  the  whole. 

The  scrubbing  process,  as  may  be  easily  imagined,  in  no  way 
improves  the  surface  for  working  upon,  as  the  hairs  and  tags 
latent  in  the  canvas  at  once  rise  up  to  mock  the  despairing 
efforts  of  the  artist.  In  large  pictures  this  defect  is  not  notice¬ 
able  when  the  work  is  completed,  but  in  small  pictures  it  is  very 
dangerous  to  resort  to  scrubbing,  and  if  a  mistake  occurs  it  is 
better,  if  possible,  to  blend  it  into  the  design.  Pearlash  has 
been  found,  in  a  measure,  efficacious  in  some  cases,  but  as  yet 
nothing  is  known  that  will  satisfactorily  take  out  the  pink  and 
blue  dyes  without  injuring  the  canvas  for  further  working  upon. 
On  account  of  the  great  difficulty  of  taking  out  colour  it  is  better 
to  begin  to  work  on  the  assumption  that  it  is  an  impossibility,  and 
for  this  reason  the  beginner  should  commence  to  work  with  her 
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colours  strongly  diluted  with  water.  It  is  perfectly  easy  to  put 
on  colour  upon  colour,  whereas  the  struggle  to  subdue  it  is  only 
a  useless  waste  of  time  and  trial  of  patience.  Moreover,  to  any 
one  inexperienced  in  the  art  it  is  much  better  to  get  the  canvas 
covered  with  a  first  tint  of  colour  as  soon  as  possible.  By  this 
an  idea  is  gathered  of  the  relative  power  of  the  colours  that  are 
proposed  to  be  used,  and  before  it  is  too  late  a  chance  is  given 
of  modifying  some  and  increasing  the  brilliancy  of  others.  When 
painting  leaves  or  flowers  it  is  as  well  to  have  the  tints  wanted 
already  mixed  in  different  saucers  so  that  the  colours  can  be  run 
rapidly  one  into  the  other,  but  in  the  process  several  brushes 
should  be  used  in  order  to  keep  the  various  tints  distinct. 

As  soon  as  the  artist  commences  to  paint  she  will  find  her¬ 
self  very  much  charmed  with  her  canvas.  The  material  is  most 
delightful  to  work  upon,  and  it  is  entirely  free  from  all  suspicion 
of  greasiness — a  failing  which  in  paper  often  causes  the  water¬ 
colour  drawer  much  vexation  and  trouble.  Without  any  hatch¬ 
ing,  or  stippling,  or  hard  labour  of  any  kind,  a  very  pleasing 
texture  is  found  in  the  rib  of  the  canvas  alone ;  and  the  canvas 
may  be  compared  to  very  rough  water-colour  paper,  whilst 
devoid  of  its  disagreeable  woolly  appearance.  It  is  capable  of 
retaining  the  most  brilliant  hues,  and  will  admit  of  any  amount 
of  work  being  expended  on  it,  although,  to  keep  the  picture 
within  the  true  bounds  of  decoration,  it  should  not  be  finished 
too  elaborately.  As  we  have  said,  the  colours  used  are  in  reality 
dyes,  and  tapestry-painting — or  “  textile-painting,”  as  some  prefer 
to  call  it — is  simply  the  art  of  staining  canvas  to  a  greater  or 
lesser  degree  by  means  of  the  brush.  This  method  of  painting, 
being  a  new  idea  to  many,  has  given  rise  to  the  notion  that 
tapestry-painting  is  an  obscure  and  difficult  art ;  now,  in  truth, 
this  is  very  far  from  being  the  case.  The  whole  process  is  extremely 
simple,  and  tapestry-painting  may  be  fairly  classed  among  the 
easier  of  the  decorative  arts  ;  moreover,  it  is  one  which  permits  of 
great  excellence  being  attained  by  those  who  have  not  the  desire 
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or  the  power  to  produce  work  of  equal  merit  by  means  of  water¬ 
colour  or  oils. 

Now  to  commence  operations  on  the  canvas.  Directly  the 
design  is  pounced  and  pricked,  if  possible,  go  over  the  outline  in 
colour  with  a  fine  sable-brush,  as  if  left  for  a  day  or  two  the 
sharp  outline  is  very  likely  to  be  lost,  the  charcoal  or  soot  used 
in  the  pouncing  process  being  liable  to  rub  off  or  degenerate  into 
a  hopeless  smudge  under  very  slight  provocation.  If  when  the 
picture  is  completed  the  outline  is  not  intended  to  show — as  in 
natural  flowers — it  should  be  painted  in  very  finely  and  lightly ; 
and  it  is  best  to  use  the  tint  of  the  colour  in  which  it  is  eventually 
to  lose  itself.  Where  an  outline  is  ultimately  required  a  fairly 
bold  one  should  be  put  in  at  once  ;  and  this  will  not  interfere 
with  the  strong  outline  which  is  necessary  in  pure  decorative  work, 
and  which  has  to  be  added  during  the  last  painting.  A  strong 
outline  is  very  telling  in  helping  to  throw  out  the  figures  in  all 
large  subjects. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  advise  what  colours  to  use  in  out¬ 
lining,  as  so  much  depends  on  the  style  of  the  design  and  texture 
of  the  canvas.  As  long  as  the  colours  which  the  various  portions 
of  the  design  are  ultimately  to  assume  are  used  in  outlining, 
the  artist  cannot  get  wrong — such  as  green  for  all  foliage,  blue 
for  water,  and  red  brown  for  faces.  There  are  cases  in  which  a 
departure  from  this  general  rule  adds  greatly  to  the  effect  of  the 
whole,  but  these  can  only  be  arrived  at  through  experience,  and 
the  artist  must  use  her  own  discretion  in  the  matter  of  trying 
experiments.  In  a  large  landscape  on  coarse  canvas  we  have 
seen  the  whole  outlined  by  Payne’s  grey  with  very  great  success, 
whilst  in  another  design  the  face  of  a  mediaeval  saint  had  to  be 
outlined  in  pink.  Pink,  however,  we  would  never  recommend  a 
beginner  to  use  in  outlining  a  face  ;  it  is  a  most  dangerous  colour, 
and  even  in  practised  hands  has  led  to  some  very  unpleasing  effects, 
such  as  causing  the  complexion  to  assume  a  most  disagreeable 
magenta  tinge.  The  outline  on  all  kinds  of  canvas  should  be 
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put  in  with  a  fine  sable-brush ;  hog-tools  will  not  do  at  all  for 
this  purpose.  If  the  design  is  being  painted  on  coarse  canvas 
the  artist  should  try  to  avoid  taking  her  outline  over  any  lump  in 
the  rim  of  the  canvas,  as  it  causes  a  ragged  and  uneven  appear¬ 
ance.  Of  course  in  a  flower  design  it  is  comparatively  easy  to 
slightly  alter  the  position  of  a  flower,  but  in  figure-work  it  is  a 
matter  of  no  small  difficulty  to  vary,  even  in  the  least  degree, 
a  line  in  a  face.  In  landscape-painting  the  lumps  in  coarse 
canvas  can  be  utilised  to  advantage,  and  they  have  been  known 
to  become  positively  a  boon  in  characterising  the  trunk  of  a  tree. 
In  all  these  three  cases  there  is  room  for  the  display  of  much 
ingenuity  on  the  part  of  the  artist. 

Tapestry-painting  may  be  said  to  resemble  water-colour 
painting,  insomuch  as  the  lights  are  left  clear  and  the  darkest 
shades  put  in  last ;  but  tte:e  the  resemblance  ends,  the  method 
of  painting  being  totally  different.  In  tapestry -painting  the 
surface  first  requires  to  be  wetted,  and  then  the  colour  is  thrown 
in  on  the  damp  canvas ;  some  of  the  after-touches  can  be  put  in 
dry,  and,  where  colour  has  once  been  laid  on,  dry  work  can  be 
used  ;  but  for  all  first  tints,  and  when  smoothness  of  workman¬ 
ship  is  essential,  the  wet  process  must  be  strictly  adhered  to.  If 
the  first  tints  are  put  in  dry  the  dyes  cannot  penetrate  the 
canvas ;  they  simply  stain  the  surface  threads,  leaving  on  each  little 
white  ridges,  and  when  the  picture  is  completed  it  will  have  an 
unpleasant  spotty  appearance  from  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
threads  have  imbibed  no  colour.  The  whole  of  the  material  in 
tapestry-painting  should  be  literally  charged  with  colour,  and 
from  there  being  no  body  colour  used  to  stiffen  or  harden  it,  it 
remains  perfectly  pliable,  and  is  free  from  all  dread  of  cracking 
or  peeling  off.  This  is  one  of  its  chief  characteristics,  and  for 
this  reason  tapestry-painting  is  strongly  to  be  recommended  to 
people  leading  a  roving  life.  Its  introduction  would  brighten 
many  an  officer’s  tent,  and  bring  a  reflection  of  taste  into  many 
a  dismal  London  or  seaside  lodging,  and  when  the  tents  are 
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struck,  or  the  season  is  over,  it  has  only  to  he  rolled  up  like  a 
rug  and  sent  with  the  heavy  baggage,  causing  its  owner  no 
anxious  concern  as  to  its  safe  transit. 

Having  well  diluted  with  water  the  colours  which  will  be 
required  for  the  design,  put  some  clean  water  into  a  saucer; 
then  choose  a  flat  hog’s-hair  brush  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
in  breadth,  and  proceed  to  wet  the  surface  for  the  reception  of 
the  colour.  For  instance,  suppose  it  is  a  tesselated  pavement  of 
black  and  yellow  that  has  to  be  painted,  first  go  over  the  com¬ 
partments  that  are  to  receive  the  yellow  with  the  flat  brush  con¬ 
taining  the  pure  water,  then  with  another  brush  containing  the 
yellow  proceed  to  colour  the  compartments  while  they  are  still 
damp.  When  all  the  yellow  that  is  required  has  been  put  in, 
the  same  process  must  be  repeated  with  the  black,  taking  care, 
however,  to  begin  putting  in  the  black  against  the  yellow  that 
is  dry,  as  if  the  black  is  worked  in  against  the  damp  yellow  the 
black  would  at  once  run  into  it  and  the  pavement  would  no  longer 
be  a  representation  of  separate  tiles.  The  length  of  time  before 
the  canvas  becomes  dry  of  course  depends  upon  the  amount  of 
water  the  artist  puts  on.  In  a  very  short  time  she  finds  out 
the  space  she  can  damp  and  colour  before  it  gets  dry,  and  if  she 
always  keeps  at  home  a  clean  brush  and  clean  water  for  damping 
it  is  easy  enough  to  go  over  again  those  places  that  have  dried 
before  they  could  be  reached  with  the  colour.  With  regard  to 
putting  on  the  water,  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  plays  an 
important  part  in  tapestry-painting,  as  the  material  absorbs  the 
colour  exactly  where  the  water  has  been  put  on ;  thus  if  the 
water  has  been  carelessly  dashed  over  the  outline  the  colour  will 
also  follow  over  the  outline.  It  will  be  found  that  the  water  has 
a  tendency  to  go  beyond  its  bounds ;  so,  where  very  accurate 
painting  is  required,  it  is  better  to  wet  just  within  the  line  rather 
than  to  it.  In  one  case,  on  very  coarse  canvas,  we  found  that 
by  leaving  off  exactly  half  a  rib  from  the  outline  the  colour  ran 
exactly  to  the  line  required.  If  these  hints  as  to  putting  on  the 
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water  are  applied  approximately  to  her  work  by  the  beginner^ 
she  will  be  saved  from  many  irritating  surprises.  Where  a 
clear  colour  and  a  sharp  outline  are  required,  the  slight  inclina¬ 
tion  of  the  colour  to  run  must  always  be  taken  into  consideration ; 
and  where  colour  is  put  on  over  shadow  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  tendency  is  increased  twofold.  This  inclination  to  run 
can  be  made  of  great  use  in  flower-painting,  which  demands 
much  variety  of  gradation  in  colour.  When  a  soft  blending  of 
one  colour  into  another  is  wanted,  it  is  easier  to  begin  with  the 
darker  shade  and  run  the  lighter  into  it.  In  this  way  the 
greater  part  of  the  dark  shade  sinks  into  the  material  and  does 
not  disturb  the  lighter,  whereas  if  the  dark  tint  is  added  after 
the  lighter  one  it  is  apt  on  the  damp  material  to  run  entirely 
beyond  the  control  of  the  painter.  If  the  artist  has  a  large 
background  to  fill  in  it  is  best  first  to  take  the  largest  brush  she 
has  and  paint  the  whole  in  with  plain  water,  and  then  while  it 
is  wet  scrub  on  the  flat  tint  or  run  in  the  colours  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  background.  While  on  the  subject  of  back¬ 
grounds  we  would  warn  the  novice  to  beware  how  she  mixes 
blues  and  pinks;  cobalt  and  rose  madder,  which  make  such 
pleasing  sky  effects  in  water-colour  drawings,  are  liable  in 
tapestry-painting  to  take  a  villainous  intensity,  and  give  any¬ 
thing  but  the  soft  illusions  intended.  On  the  other  hand, 
yellows  will  prove  inestimable,  and  the  canvas  will  absorb  a 
great  amount  of  all  yellow  tints  with  very  pleasing  results. 

In  putting  in  colour  it  should  be  rubbed,  or,  to  speak  more 
plainly,  scrubbed  on  to  the  wet  canvas  with  one  of  the  blunt 
hog-brushes  before  mentioned,  and  the  novice  must  not  be  afraid 
of  scrubbing.  The  way  to  obtain  a  sharp  edge  is  by  scrubbing 
backwards  and  forwards  with  the  brush  until  it  is  attained.  If 
a  difficulty  is  found  in  keeping  the  line  while  scrubbing  with  the 
face  of  the  brush,  this  can  be  avoided  by  using  the  brush  on  one 
side.  Yery  bold  lines  are  obtained  in  this  way,  but  if  a  fine 
delicate  line  is  wanted  it  can  be  put  in  afterwards  with  a  sable- 
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brush.  No  doubt  at  first,  from  tbe  nature  of  tbe  canvas,  the 
.artist  will  find  some  difficulty  in  getting  a  fine  line,  and  will 
declare  the  sable-brushes  too  soft  and  the  hog-tools  clumsy  for 
such  work,  but  as  she  gets  used  to  the  style  of  painting  she  will 
find  that  a  clear  line  can  be  obtained  either  by  drawing  with  a 
sable  or  scrubbing  with  a  hog. 

Before  commencing  work  the  artist  should  know  exactly 
what  she  intends  to  represent  on  her  canvas,  and  on  account  of 
the  transparency  of  and  non-use  of  body  colour  in  tapestry¬ 
painting,  it  is  best  in  all  cases  first  to  make  an  ordinary  water¬ 
colour  sketch  of  the  intended  design.  By  this  means  the  colours 
which  will  be  wanted  can  be  ascertained,  and  their  approximate 
colours  obtained  in  the  tapestry  dyes.  In  this  way  no  useless 
ones  are  ordered,  and  others  can  always  be  added  as  the  artist 
finds  she  wants  them.  For  this  reason  we  do  not  advocate  any 
particular  palette,  although  we  have  marked  several  colours  that 
as  a  rule  are  useful.  Tapestry-painting  embraces  so  large  a  field 
of  design  that  it  is  impossible  to  dictate  in  this  matter.  The 
colours  required  for  a  flower  subject  would  be  totally  contrary 
to  those  wanted  for  a  portrait ;  and,  again,  to  subdivide  the 
different  branches  of  painting,  the  palette  that  would  be  chosen 
for  a  sunflower  design  would  in  no  way  serve  to  colour  a  rose- 
wreath  of  “  General  Jacqueminots”  or  “  John  Hoppers.”  This 
is  a  question  in  which  the  artist  must  be  guided  by  her  own 
artistic  feeling.  Of  course  when  a  subject  is  given  it  is  quite 
easy  to  name  the  colours  that  would  be  wanted  for  its  execution, 
but  to  speculate  on  merely  mythical  ones  would  be  serving  no 
practical  purpose. 

The  artist  must  not  be  afraid  of  using  her  hog-tools,  and  of 
literally  scrubbing  in  the  eolour.  Where  the  colour  is  too 
daintily  put  on  white  lines  will  appear,  and  then  the  only  thing 
to  be  done  is  to  paint  over  the  colour  with  plain  water,  and  go 
over  that  with  a  light  shade.  By  this  means  the  white  spots 
that  have  been  left  can  be  patched  up,  but  it  is  never  a  pleasing 
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discovery  to  find  that  the  picture  thought  to  be  completed 
requires  to  be  gone  over  in  the  manner  just  indicated.  In 
painting  drapery  on  decorative  lines  put  in  the  colours  very  flat, 
shade  upon  shade,  marking  in  the  dark  touches  last.  This  can 
all  be  done  with  hog-brushes,  but  sables  can  be  used  for  the 
finishing  touches  if  the  artist  prefers. 

The  artist  should  at  first  confine  herself  to  what  may  be  called 
tapestry-painting  in  its  purity,  which  is  the  faithful  imitation^ 
by  means  of  the  brush,  of  original  embroidered  tapestry,  whether 
it  be  the  antique  tones  peculiar  to  ancient  tapestries  or  the  more 
subtle  colouring  of  $  later  period.  From  this  it  must  not  be 
thought  that  original  designs  by  the  artist  cannot  be  painted  on 
the  same  principle  as  copies.  When  the  artist  is  painting  from 
her  own  designs  she  must  be  first  as  particular  as  when  copying 
old  tapestry  to  work  her  colours  down  to  the  line  so  as  to  give 
the  idea  of  a  completed  stitch.  W e  have  seen  very  pretty  pictures, 
purporting  to  be  exact  copies  of  embroidery ,  rendered  totally 
ridiculous  by  the  colour  invariably  changing  in  the  middle  of 
a  stitch !  As  the  artist  progresses  in  her  colouring  she  will  find 
out  the  practical  meaning  of  this  injunction,  by  which  method 
of  painting  the  old  tapestry  stitch  can  be  wonderfully  imitated- 
Faces,  figures,  and  leaves  can  be  admirably  blocked  in  with 
colour  after  this  manner — in  fact,  by  the  medium  of  tapestry¬ 
painting,  not  only  the  beauties  and  peculiarities  of  old  tapestries 
can  be  reproduced  at  an  absurd  diminution  of  price,  but  effects 
can  be  obtained  with  ease  which  are  entirely  beyond  the  power 
of  the  tapestry-embroiderer.  No  doubt  every  one  has  noticed 
that,  as  a  rule,  a  strange  grotesqueness  pervades  the  most  perfect 
figures  and  faces  in  the  best  old  tapestries ;  and  all  this  can  be 
avoided  by  the  use  of  the  brush  instead  of  the  needle.  It  must 
not  be  thought,  however,  that  we  are  recommending  in  figure¬ 
painting  too  much  of  what  is  technically  known  as  “  modelling 
an  indication  of  roundness  is  all  that  is  required  in  textile-paint¬ 
ing.  In  a  word,  the  tapestry-painter,  avoiding  the  grotesqueness 
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and  ugliness  of  old  tapestries  and  tlie  pictorial  effects  of  modern 
woven  G-obelins,  has  a  wide  field  in  which  to  strike  ont  a  new 
line. 

Very  pleasing  representations  after  the  manner  of  Mr.  Alma 
Tadema’s  pictures  can  be  attained  in  tapestry-painting,  the 
canvas  lending  itself  peculiarly  to  the  delineation  of  marble ;  and 
in  all  architectural  designs  the  rib  of  the  canvas  can  be  utilised 
by  the  artist.  As  a  rule  it  will  be  found  best  to  put  in  the 
shadows  first,  as  otherwise  they  are  apt,  like  the  dark  tints,  to 
spread  beyond  the  control  of  the  painter,  and  the  artist  must 
not  be  afraid  of  throwing  in  a  good  strong  shadow,  as  the 
colours  are  of  sufficient  power  to  stand  it.  When  first  laid  on 
the  wet  canvas  the  colours  appear  of  a  much  deeper  tint  than 
they  eventually  prove  to  be  when  dry,  the  colour  in  the  process 
of  drying  seeming  to  sink  into  and  get  lost  in  the  material. 
This  feature  in  tapestry-painting,  however,  is  a  great  help  in 
trying  what  the  effect  of  different  colouring  will  be.  If  when 
the  canvas  is  wet  one  colour  proves  too  glaring  in  comparison  to 
the  whole,  there  is  the  consolation  of  knowing  that  it  will  dry 
much  lighter,  and  by  simply  leaving  it  alone  it  can  be  brought 
into  harmony  with  those  portions  which  perhaps  are  capable  of 
receiving  three  or  four  extra  coatings.  The  artist  must  never 
mind  how  many  coatings  are  put  on  so  that  in  the  end  she 
reaches  the  power  of  colour  required,  and  it  must  always  be 
remembered  that  each  successive  painting  affords  a  fresh  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  introduction  of  further  refinement  of  shade  or 
variety  of  colour.  No  limit  is  put  to  the  number  of  shades  the 
artist  may  choose  to  introduce,  always  provided  they  are  not 
employed  to  produce  purely  pictorial  effects.  If  the  artist 
cannot  carry  in  her  eye,  from  day  to  day,  the  exact  strength  of 
the  colours  required  for  her  picture,  the  true  shade  can  always 
be  ascertained  by  simply  damping  the  colours  already  on  the 
canvas.  In  a  subject  that  demands  delicate  painting,  such  as  a 
face,  it  is  very  necessary  to  continue  working  with  the  same 
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shades.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is  best  to  damp  the  whole 
surface  of  the  face  in  order  that  the  fresh  paint  may  blend  in 
with  the  tints  already  put  on,  and  so  prevent  any  hard  lines  of 
colour.  Indeed,  wherever  delicacy  of  tints  are  demanded,  the 
canvas,  whether  coloured  or  not,  must  first  be  gone  over  with 
water.  And  now  one  word  more  with  regard  to  the  necessity  of 
leaving  the  lights  in  tapestry-painting.  As  we  have  already 
stated,  in  the  process  of  painting  all  the  lights  must  be  left 
clear  by  the  artist.  To  some,  however,  this  is  a  matter  of  great 
difficulty.  If  the  artist  finds  in  the  course  of  her  painting  that 
she  has  hopelessly  lost  the  lights  in  her  picture,  the  canvas  will 
permit  of  their  being  touched  in  with  a  little  body  colour.  Such 
additions  must  be  made  on  the  artist’s  own  responsibility,  for  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  to  have  recourse  to  body  colour  is 
strictly  against  the  rules  laid  down  by  distinguished  authorities 
on  tapestry-painting. 

A  word  as  to  the  uses  of  tapestry-painting.  It  is  especially 
applicable  to  all  kinds  of  church  decoration,  the  coarse-ribbed 
canvas  being  suitable  for  the  delineation  of  large  Scriptural 
subjects,  while  the  softest  and  most  subdued  tones  can  be  reached. 
In  the  house  there  seems  to  be  no  sort  of  art- work  to  which  it  is 
not  adaptable :  dados,  friezes,  panels,  screens,  piano-backs,  all 
kinds  of  hangings,  and  even  sofas,  chairs,  and  cushions.  Large 
portieres  with  floral  designs  make  lovely  hangings  between 
double  rooms,  smaller  ones  keep  out  the  draught  from  the  doors, 
and  serve  in  summer  to  hide  the  empty  ugliness  of  the  fireplace. 
Good  subjects  for  a  beginner  are  floral  designs  for  bracket- 
hangings,  or  a  group  of  flowers  for  a  cushion  or  stool.  If 
fine  work  is  preferred  a  panel  for  the  front  of  a  piano  or  the 
sides  of  a  mirror  will  be  found  very  fascinating  painting;  or 
if  nothing  else  suggests  itself,  panels  for  screens  can  always 
be  chosen. 
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the  Kitchen.  A  valuable  Handbook  for  Young  Housewives.  Price  6d. 

BEETON’S  PENNY  COOKERY  BOOK.  Entirely  j 

New  Edition,  with  New  Recipes  throughout.  Three  Hundred  and 
Thirtieth  Thousand.  Containing  more  than  Two  Hundred  Recipes 
and  Instructions.  Price  id.  ;  post  free,  1  \d. 

WARD  AND  LOCK’S  PENNY  HOUSEKEEPER 

AND  GUIDE  TO  COOKERY.  Containing  Plain  and  Reliable 
Instructions  in  Cleaning  and  all  Domestic  Duties,  the  Preparation  of 
Soups,  Vegetables,  Meats  of  all  kinds,  Pastry,  Jellies,  Bread,  Home 
Beverages,  &c.,  and  everything  necessary  for  securing  a  well-ordered 
Home.  Price  id. ;  post  free,  1  \d. 

BEETON’S  PENNY  DOMESTIC  RECIPE  BOOK: 

Containing  Simple  and  Practical  Information  upon  things  in  general 
use  and  necessary  for  every  Household.  Price  id post  free,  i\d. 


London:  WARD ,  LOCK  <S°  CO.,  Salisbury  Square,  E.C. 


GARDENING  BOOKS. 


THE  STANDARD  GARDENING  ROOKS. 


Gardening ,  properly  managed ,  is  a  source  of  income  to  thousands,  and  of 
healthful  recreation  to  other  thousands.  Besides  the  gratification  it  affords ,  the 
inexhaustible  field  it  opens  up  for  observation  and  experiment  commends  its  in¬ 
teresting  practice  to  every  one  possessed  of  a  real  English  home. 


BEETON’S  BOOK  OF  GARDEN  MANAGEMENT.  .Em¬ 
bracing  all  kinds  of  information  connected  with  Fruit,  Flower,  and  Kitchen 
Garden  Cultivation,  Orchid  Houses,  Bees,  &c.,  &c.  Illustrated  with  Coloured 
Plates  of  surpassing  beauty,  and  numerous  Engravings.  Post  8vo,  cloth  gilt, 
price  7 s.  6d.  ;  or  in  half-calf,  ios.  6d. 

The  directions  in  Beeton’s  Garden  Management  are  conceived  in  a  prac¬ 
tical  manner ,  and  are ,  throughout  the  work,  so  simply  given  that  none  can  fail  to 
understand  them.  The  Coloured  Plates  show  more  than  a  hundred  different  kinds 
[  of  Plants  and  Flowers ,  and  assist  in  the  identification  of  any  doubtful  specimen. 


BEETON’S  DICTIONARY  OF  EVERY-DAY  GARDEN¬ 
ING.  Constituting  a  Popular  Cyclopsedia  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Horticulture.  Illustrated  with  Coloured  Plates,  made  after  Original  Water 
Colour  Drawings  copied  from  Nature,  and  Woodcuts  in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  gilt,  price  3s.  6 d.  _ _ _ 


ALL  ABOUT  GARDENING.  Being  a  Popular  Dictionary  of 

Gardening,  containing  full  and  practical  Instructions  in  the  different  Branches 
of  Horticultural  Science.  Specially  adapted  to  the  capabilities  and  require¬ 
ments  of  the  Kitchen  and  Flower  Garden  at  the  Present  Day.  With  Illustra¬ 
tions.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  plain,  price  as.  ;  or  in  new  and  improved  binding, 
cloth  gilt,  price  as.  6d. _ 


BEETON’S  GARDENING  BOOK.  Containing  full  and  prac¬ 
tical  Instructions  concerning  General  Garden  Operations,  the  Flower  Garden, 
the  Fruit  Garden,  the  Kitchen  Garden,  Pests  of  the  Garden,  with  a  Monthly 
Calendar  of  Work  to  be  done  in  the  Garden  throughout  the  Year.  With  Illus¬ 
trations.  Post  8vo,  cloth,  price  is. ;  or  with  Coloured  Plates,  half-bound,  price 
is.  6d. 


BEETON’S  PENNY  GARDENING  BOOK.  Being  a  Calendar 

of  Work  to  be  done  in  the  Flower,  Fruit,  and  Kitchen  Garden,  together  with 
Plain  Directions  for  Growing  all  Useful  Vegetables  and  most  Flowers  suited 
to  adorn  the  Gardens  and  Homes  of  Cottagers.  Price  id.  ;  post  free,  1  %d. 


GLENNY’S  ILLUSTRATED  GARDEN  ALMANAC 

AND  FLORIST’S  DIRECTORY.  Being  an  Every-day  Handbook  for  Gar¬ 
deners,  both  Amateur  and  Professional.  Containing  Notices  of  the  Floral 
Novelties  of  the  Current  Year,  Articles  by  Eminent  Horticultural  Authorities, 
Directions  for  Amateurs,  Lists  of  London,  Provincial,  and  Continental  Nursery¬ 
men,  Seedsmen,  and  Florists,  &c.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  Published 
Yearly,  in  coloured  wrapper,  price  is. 


London:  WARD ,  LOCK  &  CO.,  Salisbury  Square,  E.C. 


NEEDLEWORK  BOOKS. 


THE  STANDARD  NEEDLEWORK  BOOKS. 


The  Art  of  Needlework  has  from  time  immemorial  been  the  support,  comfort, 
■or  employment  ofzvomen  of  every  rank  and  age,  so  that  any  addition  and  assistance 
in  teaching  or  learjibig  Needlework  will  be  welcomed  by  the  Daughters  of  England. 
In  this  belief,  the  Publishers  offer  to  the  public  the  “  Standard  Needlework 
Books.”  _ 


BEETON’S  BOOK  OF  NEEDLEWORK.  Consisting  of  670 

Needlework  Patterns,  with  full  Descriptions  and  Instructions  as  to  working 
them.  Every  Stitch  Described  and  Engraved  with  the  utmost  accuracy,  and 
the  Quantity  of  Material  requisite  for  each  Pattern  stated. 


The  670  Engravings  comprise — 


Tatting  Patterns. 

Embroidery  Patterns. 

Crochet  Patterns. 

Knitting  and  Netting  Patterns. 
Monogram  and  Initial  Patterns, 
'Berlin  Wool  Instructions. 


Embroidery  Instructions. 

Crochet  Instructions. 

Knitting  and  N ettingInstructions 
Lace  Stitches. 

Point  Lace  Patterns. 

Guipure  Patterns. 


Crown  8vo,  handsomely  bound,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  with  Coloured 
Frontispiece,  price  7 s.  6d. 

***  fust  as  The  Book  of  Household  Management  takes  due  precedence  of 
every  other  Cookery  Book ,  so  this  extraordinary  collection  of  Needlework  Designs 
has  become  the  book ,  par  excellence,  for  Ladies  to  consult,  both  for  Instruction  in 
Stitches  and  all  kinds  of  Work,  and  Patterns  of  elegant  style  and  irreproachable 
good  taste.  _ 


MADAME  GOUBAUD’S 

SHILLING  NEEDLEWORK  BOOKS. 

Imperial  i6mo,  ornamental  wrapper,  price  is.  each. 

1.  Tatting  Patterns.  With  66  Illustrations. 

2.  Embroidery  Patterns.  With  85  Illustrations. 

3.  Crochet  Patterns.  With  48  Illustrations. 

4.  Knitting  and  Netting  Patterns.  With  64  Illustrations. 

5.  Patterns  of  Monograms,  Initials,  &c.  151  Illustrations. 

6.  Guipure  Patterns.  With  71  Illustrations. 

7.  Point  Lace  Book.  With  78  Illustrations. 


MADAME  GOUBAUD’S 

NEEDLEWORK  INSTRUCTION  BOOKS. 

Imperial  i6mo,  ornamental  wrapper,  price  6d.  each. 

1.  Berlin  Wool  Instructions.  With  18  Illustrations. 

2.  Embroidery  Instructions.  With  65  Illustrations. 

3.  Crochet  Instructions.  With  24  Illustrations. 


ANTIQUE  POINT  AND  HONITON  LACE.  Containing 

plain  and  explicit  Instructions  for  Making,  Transferring,  and  Cleaning  Laces  of 
every  description,  with  about  xoo  Illustrations,  Outlines,  and  Prickings  of  the 
Principal  Point  Stitches  and  Honiton  Sprigs.  By  Mrs.  Treadwin.  Cloth  gilt, 
bevelled  boards,  gilt  edges,  price  los.  6d. 


London:  WARD ,  LOCK  CO.,  Salisbury  Square,  E.C. 
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E  VER  Y-DA  Y  HANDBOOKS. 
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BEETON’S  EVERY-DAY  HANDBOOKS. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  price  3s.  6d.  each. 

1.  Beeton’s  Every-Day  Cookery  and  Housekeeping  Book. 

Comprising  Instructions  for  Mistresses  and  Servants,  and  a  Collection  of 
over  1,650  Practical  Recipes.  With  Hundreds  of  Engravings  and  142 
Coloured  Figures,  showing  the  modern  mode  of  sending  Dishes  to  Table. 

2.  Beeton’s  Dictionary  of  Every-Day  Gardening.  A  Popular 

Encyclopaedia  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Horticulture.  With  many 
Engravings  and  Coloured  Plates,  made  after  original  Water-Colour  Drawings. 

3.  The  Manners  of  Polite  Society;  or,  Etiquette  for  Ladies, 

Gentlemen,  and  Families.  Illustrated. 


BEETON’S  ALL  ABOUT  IT  BOOKS. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  plain,  2 s.  each  ;  cloth  gilt,  2 s.  6d.  each. 

1.  All  About  Cookery  A  Collection  of  Practical  Recipes,  arranged 

in  Alphabetical  Order,  and  fully  Illustrated. 

2.  All  About  Everything.  A  Domestic  Encyclopaedia,  consisting 

of  Practical  Recipes  and  Every-Day  Information,  fully  Illustrated. 

3.  All  About  Gardening.  A  Popular  Dictionary  of  Practical 

Gardening,  containing  full  and  practical  Instructions  in  the  different 
branches  of  Horticultural  Science.  Illustrated. 

4.  All  About  Country  Life.  Being  a  Dictionary  of  Rural  Avocations 

and  of  Knowledge  necessary  to  the  Farm,  Stable,  Stockyard,  and  a  Gen¬ 
tleman’s  Out-of-Town  Residence. 

5.  All  About  Hard  Words.  Being  a  Dictionary  of  Every-Day 

Difficulties  in  Reading,  Writing,  and  Speaking. 

6.  All  About  Book-keeping.  A  Comprehensive  Treatise,  ex¬ 

emplified  in  Complete  Sets  of  Account  Books,  arranged  to  form  a  course  of 
practice  in  Single  and  Double  Entry. 

7.  All  About  Etiquette.  A  Manual  of  Politeness  and  Good  1 

Manners,  for  Ladies,  Gentlemen,  and  Families.  Illustrated. 

8.  The  Mother’s  Home  Book.  Containing  Practical  Instructions 

for  the  Preservation  of  her  Own  and  her  Infant’s  Health.  Fully  Illustrated. 


BEETON’S  LEGAL  HANDBOOKS. 

Now  Ready,  in  strong  linen  covers,  price  is.  each. 


1.  Property. 

2.  Women,  Children, and  Registra¬ 

tion. 

3.  Divorce  &  Matrimonial  Causes, 

4.  Wills,  Executors,  and  Trustees. 

5.  Transactions  in  Trade,  Securi¬ 

ties,  and  Sureties. 

6.  Partnership  and  Joint-Stock 

Companies. 

7.  Landlord  and  Tenant,  Lodgers, 

Rates  and  Taxes. 


I  8.  Masters, Apprentices, Servants, 
and  Working  Contracts. 

9.  Auctions,  Valuations,  Agency, 
Games,  and  Wagers. 

10.  Compositions,  Liquidations, 

and  Bankruptcy. 

11.  Conveyance,  Travellers,  and 

Innkeepers. 

12.  Powers,  Agreements,  Deeds, 

and  Arbitrations. 

13.  The  County  Court. 


London:  WARD ,  LOCK  &  CO.,  Salisbury  Square ,  E.C. 
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ETIQUETTE  BOOKS. 


THE  STANDARD  ETIQUETTE  BOOKS. 


THE  MANNERS  OF  POLITE  SOCIETY;  or,  Etiquette  for 

Ladies,  Gentlemen,  and  Families.  A  Complete  Guide  to  Visiting,  Entertaining, 
and  Travelling,  Conversation,  the  Toilette,  Courtship,  &c.  ;  with  Hints  on 
Marriage,  Music,  Domestic  Affairs,  &c.  Crown  8vo,  elegantly  bound,  cloth 
gilt,  3$.  6d.  _ 

ALL  ABOUT  ETIQUETTE;  or,  The  Manners  of  Polite  Society  : 
for  Ladies,  Gentlemen,  and  Families ;  Courtship,  Correspondence,  Carving, 
Dining,  Dress,  Ball  Room,  Marriage,  Parties,  Riding,  Travelling,  Visiting, 
&c.  &c.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  2 s.  6d. ;  cloth  plain,  2s. 


THE  COMPLETE  ETIQUETTE  FOR  LADIES.  A  Guide 

to  Visiting,  Entertaining,  and  Travelling ;  with  Hints  on  Courtship,  Marriage, 
and  Dress  ;  In  the  Street,  Shopping,  At  Church,  Visiting,  Conversation  Obliga¬ 
tions  to  Gentlemen,  Presents,  Dinners,  Travelling,  Offers  and  Refusals,  Corre¬ 
spondence,  Courtship,  Marriage,  &c.  Post  8vo,  cloth,  is. 


THE  COMPLETE  ETIQUETTE  FOR  GENTLEMEN. 

A  Guide  to  the  Table,  the  Toilette,  and  the  Ball  Room  ;  with  Hints  on  Court¬ 
ship,  Music,  and  Manners,  In  the  Street,  Attendance  on  Ladies,  Visiting,  Dress, 
Dinners,  Carving,  Wines,  the  Ball  Room,  Buying  and  Selling,  the  Smoking  and 
Billiard  Rooms,  &c.  Post  8vo,  cloth,  is. 


THE  COMPLETE  ETIQUETTE  FOR  FAMILIES.  A 

Guide  to  Conversation,  Parties,  Travel,  and  the  Toilette ;  with  Hints  on 
Domestic  Affairs.  Post.8vo,  cloth,  is. 


HOSTESS  AND  GUEST.  A  Guide  to  the  Etiquette  of  Dinners, 

Sappers,  Luncheons,  the  Precedence  of  Guests,  &c.  With  numerous  Engrav¬ 
ings.  Fcap.  8vo,  ornamental  wrapper,  is.  ;  cloth  gilt,  is.  6d. 


THE  “HOW”  HANDBOOKS. 

Elegantly  bound  in  cloth,  gilt  edges,  with  beautifully  Coloured  Frontispiece, 
price  6d.  each  ;  or  in  wrapper,  3 d. 

1.  How  to  Dance  ;  or,  Etiquette  of  the  Ball  Room. 

2.  How  to  Woo  ;  or,  The  Etiquette  of  Courtship  and  Marriage. 

3.  How  to  Dress  ;  or.  The  Etiquette  of  the  Toilet. 

4.  How  to  Dine;  or,  Etiquette  of  the  Dinner  Table. 

5.  How  to  Manage;  or,  Etiquette  of  the  Household. 

6.  How  to  Entertain  ;  or,  Etiquette  for  Visitors. 

7.  How  to  Behave  ;  or,  The  Etiquette  of  Society. 

8.  How  to  Travel;  or,  Etiquette  for  Ship,  Rail,  Coach,  or  Saddle. 

***  These  elegant  and  attractive  little  Manuals  will  be  found  useful  Text- 
Books  for  the  subjects  to  which  they  refer  ;  they  are  full  of  suggestive  hints,  and 
are  undoubtedly  superior  to  any  hitherto  published. 


London :  WARD ,  LOCK  6°  CO.,  Salisbury  Square,  E.C. 


INDISPENSABLE  HANDBOOKS. 


SYLVIA’S  HOME  HELP  SERIES 

of  Useful  Handbooks  for  Ladies. 

Price  if.  each  ;  cloth  gilt,  price  if.  6d. 

1.  HOW  TO  DRESS  WELL  ON  A  SHILLING  A-DAY. 

A  Guide  to  Home  Dressmaking  and  Millinery.  Containing  full  Instructions 
in  the  Art  of  Dressing  Well  and  Economically.  With  a  large  Sheet  of  Dia¬ 
grams  for  Cutting  out  Dress  Bodices  in  Three  Sizes,  and  Fifty  Diagrams  of 
Children’s  Clothing. 

'*  There  are  scores  of  practical  hints  in  this  work  wh  ich  are  not  likely  to  be  known 
to  everyone,  but  the  adoption  of  which  would  make  a  little  money  go  a  long  way.” 

— Nonconformist. 

2.  ART  NEEDLEWORK  :  A  Guide  to  Embroidery  in  Crewels, 

Silks,  Applique,  &c.,  with  Instructions  as  to  Stitches,  and  explanatory 
Diagrams.  Containing  also  a  short  History  of  the  Art  of  Needlework. 
With  a  large  and  valuable  Sheet  of  Designs  in  Crewel  Work. 

“At  once  interesting  and  instructive,  and  it  ought  to  be  very  acceptable  to  those 
I  ladies  who  have  a  care  for  the  excellence  of  the  work  they  put  their  hands  to.” — 
Bath  Chronicle. 

|  3.  HOSTESS  AND  GUEST.  A  Guide  to  the  Etiquette  of 

Dinners,  Suppers,  Luncheons,  the  Precedence  of  Guests,  &c.  Illustrated. 

I  _  “  The  book  throughout  bears  the  stamp  of  good  breeding,  and  of  a  conscientious 
I  desire  to  instruct  the  ignorant  on  matters  of  social  decorum.” — Court  Circular. 

|  4.  BABIES,  AND  HOW  TO  TAKE  CARE  OF  THEM. 

I  Containing  full  and  practical  Information  on  every  subject  connected  with 

“  Baby.”  With  a  large  Pattern  Sheet  of  Infants’  Clothing. 

“The  chapters  in  succession  treat  of  nearly  every  detail  connected  with  the 
management  of  young  children  in  health  and  sickness.” — The  Queen. 

,  5-  DRESS,  HEALTH,  AND  BEAUTY.  Containing  Practi-  i 

cal  Suggestions  for  the  Improvement  of  Modern  Costume,  regarded  from  an 
j  Artistic  and  Sanitary  point  of  view.  Illustrated. 

“  Replete  with  practical  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  the  modern  style  of 
apparel,  which,  from  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  make  it  a  valuable  shilling’sworth.” — 
The  Queen. 

6.  THE  HOUSE  AND  ITS  FURNITURE.  A  Common- 

Sense  Guide  to  House  Building  and  House  Furnishing.  Containing  plain 
Directions  as  to  Choosing  a  Site,  Buying,  Building,  Heating,  Lighting, 
Ventilating,  and  Completely  Furnishing  from  Basement  to  Attic.  With  170 
Illustrations. 

I  “The  advice  is  sound,  and  it  will  help  to  give  completeness  to  the  home,  as  well 
I  as  to  save  both  trouble  and  expense.” — Daily  Chronicle. 

I  7.  INDIAN  HOUSEHOLD  MANAGEMENT.  Containing 
Hints  on  Bungalows,  Packing,  Domestic  Servants,  &c.  Invaluable  for  all  j 
visiting  India. 

“  Altogether  this  little  work  may  be  safely  recommended  as  the  best  and  most 
practical  which  we  have  seen.” — Broad  Arrow. 

8.  HOW  TO  MANAGE  HOUSE  AND  SERVANTS,  and 

Make  the  Most  of  your  Means. 

9.  THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  CHILDREN,  in  Health,  Sick-  , 

ness  and  Disease.  | 

10.  ARTISTIC  HOMES;  or,  How  to  Furnish  with  Taste.  A 

Handbook  for  all  Housewives.  Profusely  Illustrated. 


London:  WARD ,  LOCK  6°  CO.,  Salisbury  Square ,  E.C. 
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